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AFTER. 


he elections are now finished, or so nearly finished 
that judgment on them need no longer be postponed. 
Whether the nominal Liberal party obtains a majority of 
two over, or is exactly equal to, or is a little behind, the 
total numbers of the two parties opposed to it, is a matter 
of very subordinate interest. It is certain that not a few of its 
members—such men as, for instance, Lord EsrincTon and 


Mr. Corserr—are not to be depended upon, any more than 


declared Independents, to follow the lead of whatsoever 
Whips the hard fates of a General Election have left to Mr. 
GiapstoneE. It is still more certain that the third, or 
Parnellite, perty: being in avowed opposition to the second 
or Liberal, SaisBuRyY is no more bound by revent pre- 
cedent than by constitutional theory to resign. These things 
are, let it be repeated, certain. Of the relative and numerical 
gains and losses of either side it skills very little to write 
now. The Tory party has not obtained that majority or 
that equality to both the other parties combined which 
there was some reason for expecting from the course of the 
borough elections. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has been powerful for 
ill as well as for good. His policy of plunder and of menace, 
his plagiarisms from Graccuvus, and his reminiscences of 
Fouton, have attracted more votes in the counties than they 
have lost in the towns. Whatsoever has been done in this 
election he has done it ; and he may be credited with the 
Liberal successes as well as debited with the Liberal defeats. 
But what is forgotten, or rather what is ignored, by those 
who, like Sir Witu1am Harcourt, exult over the Radical 
recovery is the striking difference between this election 
and the two elections which followed the two great former 
enlargements of the franchise. In 1832 the Tory party 
was in reality for the time all but annihilated ; or, if 
that expression be thought hyperbolical, at any rate re- 
duced to a mere shadow of its former self. In 1868 it 
was very materially weakened. It is no secret that Radicals 

a result in this case more like 1832 than like 
1868, and it ought to be no secret that this result, and 
no other, was what Mr. Grapstone played for. The 
calculations which gave the Conservatives a scant century 
in the new Parliament; the boasts as to sweeping the 
counties from Penzance to Berwick, have been grossly 
falsified. We have reached, or very nearly reached, in 
electoral matters what Mr. CartyLe would have called the 
bottom of the abyss. We have come to constituencies 
which return Mr. Josern Arcu and which believe Mr. 
Joszra CuamBertain. We are separated from universal 
suffrage by an interval which is chiefly technical, and 
which, if crossed, would certainly increase the electorate 
only in numbers without appreciably altering it in 
class. Yet not only has the Tory party more than held 
its own, even on the bare arithmetical computation, but 
it has enormously strengthened its position; and it is 
now certain that even when bribery and intimidation 
have done their worst, even when the three acres of the 
English agricultural counties and the brickbats and blud- 
geons of Mr. Osnorne Morcan’s friends are counted fully, 
vigorous work and intelligent organization will suffice to 
seat a Tory almost anywhere. Many of the pores just 
carried by the Government had years ago a record as bad 
as the Birmingham record now, As for the counties, the 
Liberal voters, despite some pleasing stories, have not yet 
formally presented their vouchers for the three acres and 
the cow, When they do so, and when they see the value 


returned, it is not the Tories who are likely to find the 
result most inconvenient. There never was an election 
which spelt the motto “ Work and hope” clearer than this, 
where almost all the intelligence of the country has gone 
one way and almost all the ignorance the other. 

But this is ancient history, and practical men are con- 
cerned not with ancient history, but with modern. Abun- 
dance of the most varied advice has been tendered to 
Lord Satissury as to his course of conduct. His real 
friends can recommend him one course only, and that one 
leading to certain victory. It did not need Mr. Parnett’s 
confidences to an interviewer to enable any man of intelli- 
gence to see that the Irish party will lose no time in en- 
deavouring to make their vote felt. It still less 
needed those confidences to inform the public that it is from 
Mr. not from Lord Satispury, that Mr. 
PaRNELL hopes for concession. He is amply justified. In 
the first place, the extreme Radical section of the Liberal 
party cannot refuse Home Rule without stultifying them- 
selves; in the second place, for Mr. Guapstone to refuse 
Home Rule if it would lead him to office would be out of 
keeping with his whole career. He has, at least, this consis- 
tency about him, that he has never hesitated between his 
principle and his place; and the declarations which bind 
him not to grant Home Rule are as nothing in com- 
parison with those which bound him not to assist in Irish 
disestablishment. But so long as Lord Sauispury holds 
office, Mr. ParNELt cannot directly address himself to Mr. 
GLapsToNE without playing into the Tory leader’s hands. 
He must go to Lord Satissury first, and then Lord 
Sacisbury has the game clear before him. If he consents, 
good Englishmen on his own side will join the Liberals 
to upset him, and, though Mr. Guiapsroxz might, and 
doubtless yer. 4 Home Rule afterwards, the Tory 

y would be rui If he refuses, he must, no doubt, 
in the first place make overtures to the constitutional Oppo- 
sition to assist him against the unconstitutional third party. 
It will (at least it says so) refuse. If it does not refuse, 
the breach between Liberals and Radicals is made at once ; 
if it does, Lord Sauispury can dissolve at the first check 
given by the Liberals and their allies the Nationalists, and 
4 to the country under the simple appeal, Disruption, or 

o Disruption? He would then carry with him not only 
the entire Tory party except a few nondescripts, but all 
the Moderate Liberals, all the Independents, and the whole 
floating mass of voters, who, if they have no very distinct 

itical ideas, have at any rate a very clear idea that 

rishmen must not rule England. Indeed this idea, not 
merely in regard to Ireland, is probably making very much 
more rapid than some politicians understand, and 
the cry of “ Home Rule for England” is likely to be ad- 
vanced after Mr. GLapsTonr’s undisguised appeals to centri- 
fugal and similar principles in something more than a j 
ing spirit. The anti-Radicalism of the 
thing without parallel in any other country—and the 
remarkable spectacle which the home counties nt, un- 
doubtedly express something of this feeling ly, and 
it is likely to spread. Lord Satispury would have, at 
least, a good chance of breaking down the stolid and un- 
reasoning Liberalism of Scotland and Wales, in neither 
of per — are Irishmen loved; and the issue of 
the conflict would probably be a com and durable 
victory. The other plan—the 
only dishonourable in itself, but destructive, Any card 
of this kind that Lord Sauispuay plays would be at once 
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trumped by the Liberal leaders, and he would have the 
consolation of having sold himself to Mr. Parnew. for 
nothing. 

It is in these considerations (which, ~— as they 
are, do not seem to have been fully ized by any of 
the ordinary critics) that the secret of the extraordinary 
' passion displayed by Radical critics in reference to the 
retention of office by the present Government lies. So 
blinded, indeed, are they by rage and vexation that they 
actually speak of “ the country ” as having signified its wish 
for Mr. Giapstone’s return to power; thereby meaning, if 
they mean anything, that a solid body of from eighty to 
ninety members of Parliament who, whatever their ulterior 
views, are ‘unquestionably legal representatives of the 
country, are not to be taken into account at all, but simply 
to be omitted from the calculation. To a very superficial 


observer this passion may seem unintelligible. It is not 
six months since the Liberals deliberately put themselves | 
out of office, though in possession of an actual majority. | 
Why, it may be said, should they seek to return to office 
without an actual majority or with one practically at the 


vanishing point, with a party more divided than ever, 


with many of their most experienced men defeated and | 


replaced by novices, and with their two chief leaders under 
Mr. Guapstone shaking fists in each other’s faces on every , 
occasion of public utterance? Their powerful minority or 
shadowy majority, for it may be regarded from either point 
of view, is exactly the thing to fight with in opposition, | 
it is exactly the thing not to fight with in power. The 
answer is that, as at certain games of cards, the lead is 
everything for loss or for gain. Let Mr. GuapsTone once 
in, and he can play exactly the same game which has 
here been recommended to Lord Sauispury, can appeal to 
the Conservatives to support him against Mr. ParnELt, | 
can further appeal to the country if they refuse, or (which | 
Lord Sauisspury can hardly do) can make a virtue of neces- | 
sity and their refusal by granting, as if under pressure, 
what Mr. Parnewt asks. The power vested by custom and | 
the Constitution in the actual of office is in sucha 
case as this worth more than fifty votes of clear majority. | 
It is certain that, if Mr. GLapsTonE had not thought that he 
would return to office with a stronger majority than ever, or | 
at least with one more unrestrictedly pledged to follow his 
will, he would never have allowed the posts and the tele- 
graphs to baffle the well-meant and well-tried efforts of Lord 
Ricwarp Grosvenor as they did on a famous occasion. It 
is still more certain that, if some Puck had rifled the post- 
men’s bags and stuck the wires down into the ground, Mr. 
GLaDsTONE would not (save for his conviction of success) 
have ignored the easy expedient of a fresh division. He 
wished to combine the electioneering advantages of an Oppo- 
sition and the administrative advantages of a Government. 
The course of the polls and the common sense (it is to be 
hoped) of Lord Satispury have defeated and will defeat this 
very natural, but perhaps not altogether reasonable, aspira- 
tion. And Mr. Guapstone’s followers are accordingly furious, 
as it is both natural and reasonable that they should be. 
In the further play of the hand Lord Satissury has every 
card except the card of an actual majority in his favour. 
His opponents have informed the world, in every variety 
of form and tone, that the Irish vote does not count; Lord 
Sauispury can therefore justly disregard any minor defeat 
which results from the arraying of that vote against him. 
His opponents have proclaimed as loudly that this election 
is only provisional, that it has been fought on false issues, 
that a fresh appeal to the constituencies is necessary. Lord 
SatisBuRY can justly take them at their word. “ De 
“ Vaudace,” therefore, is the motto for the Government, as 
unceasing working in the weak places as well as in the 
strong which the late elections have disclosed is the motto 
for their eaten. If the Session can be prolonged so 
as to show the completeness of the delusion which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has practised on the agricultural voters, and 
the impossibility of inducing the CavenpisHEs and the 
Seencers, the Fortescuzs and the Greys, to vote for 
nove tabule all round, so much the better. But, even short 
of this, the game is clear, and it only awaits a hardy and 
skilful player. 


THE DEFEATED CANDIDATES. 


oe the happy accident of depending on the 
choice of intelligent constituencies, the members of the 
Government have, with two or three exceptions, been re- 


turned to Parliament; and scarcely any of their principal , 


supporters have been rejected. Lord Gzorcz Hamiton’s 
apprehended correction of certain Dockyard abuses is su 
to have caused the defeat of Mr. Bruce and Sir i. 

RuMMOND Wotrr at Portsmouth. Both of them will be 
“weed missed both by their party and in the House of 

mmons; and, although they are not members of the 
Government, they ‘would almost certainly have been invited 
to take office as vacancies occurred. The places of two 
Junior Lords of the Treasury, though their defeat is to 
be regretted, will be easily supplied. One of them, Mr. 
DALRYMPLE, must have been aware that he could have no 
hope of defeating Mr. Giapstove in Midlothian. The local 
leaders of the party seem to have made a mistake in giving 
the hostile chief an opportunity of an easy triumph. The 
failure of Sir Marraew Ruptey in South Northumberland 
is not the less unfortunate because it had been foreseen. 
The miners and the hill shepherds had been bought by 
lavish promises; but, if the constituency had not been 
altered, Sir M. Riptey would probably have been returned. 
Mr. Aubert GREY, successful on the other side, is a Moderate 
Liberal, and it is by no means improbable that before the 
end of the present Parliament he, in common with the best 
members of the party, may give expression to his opinions 
by his vote. Sir M. Riptey was not an original member 
of the present Government; but, if he had retained his 
seat, his ability and his Parliamentary position would have 
entitled him to early official promotion. 

The fate which has befallen nearly a dozen members of 
Mr. Giapstone’s Administration, though it is scarcely an 
event of the first importance, may be regarded with almost 
unqualified satisfaction. Mr. Cuitpers and Mr. 
LerevrE had long been recommended for high office, not 
only by their experience, by their industry, and by their 
capacity, but also as the holders of safe seats during more 
than twenty years. It can scarcely have occurred to Mr. 
GLaDsTONE that there could be any risk in appointing to 
office either or both of his most devoted followers and his 
habitual colleagues. Mr. Saaw Lerevre had taken a pro- 
minent part in Irish agrarian legislation, and he was gene- 
rally regarded as an advanced Liberal. It is fair to admit 
that he had lately expressed his dissent from some of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S revolutionary proposals; and he also might 
perhaps have ultimately formed one of the party which 
must sooner or later, even against the wish of its members, 
be formed to resist socialism and anarchy. Mr. CaInpErs 
had during the election contest boldly refused to concur in 
the agitation against the Established Church; but by a 
strange caprice he had unnecessarily pro a singular 
contrivance for the settlement of Irish difficulties. He 
would have instituted a system of local government which 
would have rendered armed rebellion inevitable. He ex- 
pressly offered to place the control of the police in the 
hands of elected bodies which would be identical with 
the present branches of the National League. The ex- 
travagance of the scheme was pointed out by a colleague 
who is in other respects a more passionate and more in- 
tolerant partisan than Mr. Mr. Trevetyan, who, 
notwithstanding his devotion to democracy, has learned 
something as Irish Secretary, remarked that Irish County 
Boards with the police at their disposal could only be 
checked by the regular army, so that the experiment would 
at the outset result in civil war. There is no reason to 
share Mr. Cuipers’s regretful anticipations that his poli- 
tical career will have closed with his disappointment at 
Pontefract. Temporary withdrawal from Parliamentary 
struggles may perhaps dispose him also eventually to join 
the future organization of the Moderate Liberals. 

Sir Artuur Hayter, Mr. J. K. Cross, and Mr. Everyn 
AsuHLEy were all active and useful members of the Liberal 
party and of the late Government. When Mr. Asairy 
entered Parliament he was expected to represent the 
traditions which he had recorded and vindicated in his 
spirited Life of Lord Patmerston; but it was perhaps 
natural that he should be converted to Mr. Giapstong’s 
system of philanthropic officiousness, of sentimental vacil- 
lation, and of inevitable and uniform failure, It became 
Mr. AsHey’s duty to defend Lord Dersy’s negative policy ; 
and an Under-Secretary is not responsible for the proceed- 
ings of his chief. Mr. Cross was industrious and intelli- 
gent, and the only reason for regarding his defeat with 
complacency is that it in a perceptible degree weakens a 
mischievous party. A third Under. Secretary, Lord Epmonp 
Firzmavrice, has unfortunately been compelled by ill-health 
to retire for the present from the House of Commons. 
There is no doubt of his fitness for office, though he caused 
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some irritation by his unsatisfactory answers to troublesome | either to accept revolution or to treat itas an open question. 
questions. ‘he oracular ambiguity which may possibly be If the moderate Liberals, even of Radical tendencies, sub- 
thought to become a Prime Minister gives offence when mit to Mr. CHamBERLAIN’s terms, they will have sanctioned 


it is too closely copied by an Under-Secretary. Several 
defeats of subordinate members of the Government suggest _ 
more unqualified feelings of gratification. Mr. Carxe is one | 


‘of the most violent of Radicals and one of the busiest of | 


wire-pullers, and his admission to office may probably be | 
attributed to the influence of Sir Cuartes DitKe or Mr. | 
CuampBer.ain. He had entirely misunderstood the tendency | 
of political opinion in Middlesex, though he had perhaps — 
correctly estimated the judgment on his own merits which | 
had been formed by his late constituency at Scarborough. | 
Lord Kensineton gave satisfaction to his employers as | 
Assistant Whip, and he probably thought that the best | 
mode of securing his seat and of recovering his office was to | 
pledge himself to all the unjust and unreasonable measures | 
which were propounded by the extreme members of the 
party. Mr. G. Russewt fully deserved his defeat, A cadet 
of a ducal house, owing to his connexion the opportunity of | 
entrance into public life, suggests feelings both of incredulity | 
and of indignation when he discloses a conscientious disap- 
proval of the House of Lords and when he gaily encourages 
every newfangled contrivance for promoting revolution. 
Colonel GeraLp Sara may occupy himself as usefully in 
directing the policy of the Hull and Barnsley Railway as in 
discharging the modest duties of a Parliamentary Groom-in- 
Waiting. 

Sir Farrer Herscuett held a higher office than Colonel 
SmitH or Mr. Hotms, and he is a more serious personage | 
than Mr. Georce Russet. There was no sounder lawyer 
in the House of Commons, and his character has never been 
impeached. It is possible that he may not suffer permanent 
loss by his exclusion from the House of Commons, and that 
he may have other prospects before him when the next 
Liberal Government is formed. If the report that the late 
Attorney-General prefers political to professional ad- 
vancement is well founded, his late colleague will be the 
most probable successor of Lord SeLBorne as the Liberal 
Lord Chancellor. His most formidable competitor, Mr. 
Horace Davey, shares the late Solicitor-General’s mis- 
fortune; but perhaps Mr. Guapsronz, if he succeeds to 
power, may find Mr. Davey a seat for some constituency 
where farm-labourers predominate. It is difficult to under- 
stand why a great lawyer and an accomplished political 
aspirant should hold Mr. Horace Davey’s extreme opinions. 
It is possible that hereafter he may revolt from Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S ignorance, if not from his reckless violence. 
One conspicuous member of the most extreme faction has, 
to the general surprise, failed to obtain a seat. Sir WILFRID | 
Lawson is not only the acknowledged leader of the tem- 

rance fanatics, but an active assailant of the Crown, the | 
Church, the House of Lords, and of almost every other | 
national institution. His redeeming quality of humour | 
has lately seemed in danger of exhaustion ; and the general 
doubt whether he is wholly in earnest is not dissipated by 
more and more hysterical exaggerations of outrageous 
doctrines. 

The victims of a General Election are generally consoled 
when their party comes into office either by honorary dis- 
tinctions or by selection to fill Parliamentary vacancies pro- 
vided for the purpose. The conventional price of a seat 
resigned by a private Liberal in favour of an unprovided 
Minister is for the most part a baronetecy; but Mr. 
GLADSTONE can scarcely create ten baronets on the condition 
of their accepting as many grants of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
When he forms a Government, he must find substitutes for 
all, or nearly all, of his unfortunate colleagues; and the 
task, though it may not be impracticable, will be not a little 
invidious. It is possible that the manipulation of Under- 
Secretaryships and of docile county districts may not be 
Mr. Guapstone’s gravest difficulty. It may be conjectured 
that he is himself prepared to condone Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
mutinous outbursts, and that he will not shrink from the 
measures which the Radical leader ostentatiously announces. 
A Minister or ex-Minister who boasts that the peasantry 
are on his side, while all the rank, the wealth, and the cul- 
tivation is on the other, will shrink from no result of demo- 
cratic agitation; but Mr. Guapstone himself can scarcely 
know whether his principal followers will sit in the same 
Cabinet with their late Radical colleague. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has publicly declared that he will march into the fortress of 
the Government with bag and baggage and with colours 
fying. His associates in office must pledge themselves 


the deposition or abdication of Mr. GLADSTONE. 


BURMAH. 


is a pity that the gloss of our easy success in Burmah 

should have been somewhat spoilt by the disorder in 
Mandalay immediately after the occupation of the town. 
There was, however, nothing very surprising, or even very 
lamentable, in what happened. Much the same sort of 
thing might have been trusted to occur in any European 
towns when the ordinary administration had been suspended 
by a foreign invasion, and before the invading army had 
time to establish a military police. If any blame attaches 
to General Prenpercast for permitting this outbreak of 
violence, it must be on the ground that he did not occupy 
Mandalay quickly enough. As yet there is no good evidence 
of such neglect. The looting took place on the very night 
after Tuerbaw's surrender, while it might still seem prudent 
to the English General to keep his troops weil in hand. 
He would also be largely guided by the advice of Colonel 
SLADEN as to what was likely to cause unnecessary offence 
or trouble. The responsibility of allowing the roughs of 
Mandalay to break out must rest quite as much on the 
Burmese officials themselves as on the English staff. For 
these reasons we think that the haste shown in deciding 
that General PrenpEercast had made a grave mistake is 
quite as much to be regretted as the disorder itself. It was 
very natural that the General should feel a certain irritation 
on learning, as he doubtless has learnt, how his action was 
represented in England. Nothing could well be more likely 


that a military gentleman finding himself accused, at 


least by implication, of neglect of duty should feel a strong 
wish to pull his indiscreet critics up short. Apparently 
General PrenpERGAstT has given way to the natural military 
man, and has caused—there can be no doubt of his respon- 


sibility this time—the second incident of the occupation 
of Mandalay. 


The summary dismissal of the 7'imes’ Cor- 
respondent from headquarters is not the kind of event 
which fills us with any horror. Correspondents who 
serve the 7'imes are as a rule honourably distinguished 

good temper and good manners, and it is rarely that one of 
them puts himself wholly in the wrong. Still such a thing 
might happen, and before blaming General PrenpErGast 
the public will do well to imitate the self-possession of the 
Times itself, and wait for “an explanation of the peremptory 
“act.” For the rest, the public is very long-suffering when 
all it has to endure are the sorrows of War Correspondents. 
General Prenpercast may have shown bimself unduly 
sensitive ; but, on the other hand, he may not. The corre- 
spondent who is now back at Rangoon had been very much 
alive to the risk of looting, and when it did happen it is just 
possible that he went about saying “I told you so” to all 


who would listen. Now no general ought to be expected to - 


tolerate that sort of thing. It is a commonplace with 
people who seem to think that, maugre the beard of Lord 
Macavtay, war can be conducted by a debating society, to 
keep on asserting a general’s duty to submit to criticism. 
So he ought, and so he must, but it should be criticism in 
the right place and from the proper persons. It ought not 
to take the form of carping by civilians in the camp. 

No great importance attaches to the opinions of Tanw 
Gret Woon Doank Min (we have a suspicion his name is 
misspelt, but it does not matter), announced as he sat with 
M. Browtrz at table drinking the wine. This distinguished 
Burman, with the name nearly as long as the Emperor of 
Lilliput, seems to be a distinguished specimen of our good 
friend the educated Baboo. He has all the phrases at 
the tip of his tongue. The evils of despotism, the benefits 
of civilization, the march of intellect, the villainy of priests, 
and all the other formulas which have done duty in innu- 
merable schoolboy essays, are familiar to him as his glove. 
He paraded them all for the benefit of M. BLowirz. There 
was a good deal more in the effusions of this “ diplomatist 
“un by adversity ” which must have been thoroughly 
familiar to his fellow-guest. The Tann Grer Woon Doank 
Min has manifestly been an assiduous reader of French 
newspapers, and he repeated their leading articles with all 
the well-known originality and fluency of the Baboo. When 
he insists, for instance, on the obvious wisdom of setting up 
a protected prince, and kindly shows how dangerous the 
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neighbourhood of China will be for England, we seem to 
hear the echoes of M. Gapriet Cuarmes’s eloquence. It 
would be a mistake to say that it is useless to repeat these 
observations of the Envoy, who represents nobody, and that 
no man cares wha‘ he thinks. Nobody ought to care, but 
there are people who will. Many foreigners, and even not a 
few Englishmen, will doubtless take all this stuff in solemn 
earnest, and swallow it as representing the enlightened opinion 
of Burmah, and as something entitled toserious consideration. 
Some value it undoubtedly has. The T. G. W. D. Mrn’s 
opinion as to possible complications with China is worth just 
as much as the opinions of the French journalists by whom 
he has been inspired. He has no more means of arriving at 
a knowledge of the facts than anybody else in Paris. When 
he calls the dynasty of ALompra a sacred race, the most ade- 
quate answer is pooh, pooh! That family have not ruled for 
a century, and were sacred just as long as they were strong 
enough to impale or behead any Burman who doubted their 
right tothe name. As forthe advantages we should gain 
by setting up a protected prince to help to govern the 
country, the [. G. W. D. Min, and those who are inclined 
to take his view, may be asked to consider the case of Lower 
Burmah, There has been no puppet prince in that region, 
and yet, in spite of ignorance and superstition and astrologers 
and priests who believed in the sacred race of ALompRaA, an 
English Commissioner has contrived to get along very well ; 
neither doesit appear that any native under his rule has shown 
a longing to be governed once more from Mandalay. The Envoy 
may be sure that his native land will be kept in order by very 
many less than sixty thousand men. A twentieth part will 
probably be found enough two years hence. On all these 
and many other points we think that the present Envoy 
Extraordinary of a late sovereign is no authority. There is, 
however, one point on which he is competent to be a judge. 
He can say whether or not he is personally satisfied with 
the recent change of government in his native land, and he 
may be allowed to know whether there are other Burmans 
of the same way of thinking. On these subjects he may be 
listened to. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that what 
he has to say is altogether favourable. He is quite pre- 


' pared to accept his new masters, and he knows he is not 


alone in taking this philosophic view. At the bottom of 
his heart the Envoy is as well pleased as he might be 
expected to be at learning that he may in the future 
consider his head as reasonably secure on his shoulders. 
He will not stand alone in enjoying this agreeable and 
novel sensation. Burmese officials will generally think 
with him. As for the rank and file of the Burmans, they 
have certainly given no signs of patriotic grief as yet. Nor 
is it likely that they will. They will enjoy their modest 
prosperity under English administration with fewer phrases 
than adorn the eloquence of the so-called educated upper 
class, but with equal sincerity. For the rest, like other 
human beings generally, they will obey as long as they 
know their masters are the strongest, and no longer. 


From the Envoy Extraordinary and extraordinary envoy 
it is a short step to Mr. Bricut on India. As Mr. Bricut 
always speaks on Indian affairs from the point of view of 
the educated native, it follows that he did so last Monday 
when he introduced Messrs. LatmMonun Guose, CHanpa- 
VARKAR, and Mupatiyar toa Birmingham andience. The 
orator himself and others have made this point of view 


sufficiently familiar. According to their theory, it follows | 


that, because a certain method of government has answered 
more or less well under exceptional circumstances, and as 
the result of a very exceptional history in England, there- 


English rule. If they had a vote, it would be given to quite 
another sort of person. The Burmese Envoy has sufficient ex- 
perience of native government to see how impossible it would 
be to leave his countrymen to govern themselves. The 
Baboos are apparently less well-informed, and clamour for 
representation, or so it would seem. When, however, their 
arguments come to be looked into, it is found that what 
they are demanding is not the representation of India, but 
only of the Baboos. They have no wish to deal with the 
kind of rulers whom the peoples of Hindustan would 
prefer for themselves—the priests, a body of men quite 
capable of impaling any number of Baboos, or the princes, 
who would reply to talk about the rights of man with the 
bastinado. Still, these priests and these princes, and the 
populations which believe in them, are the peoples of India ; 
and, if we are to have representation of the natives, they 
are as well entitled to a vote as a little handful of well- 
crammed students who have just acquired sufficient civiliza- 
tion to be able to repeat their lessons by rote. Mr. Bricur 
knows well enough what would come of handing the 
peninsula over to the only leaders the natives would be 
likely to find. He does not mean them to have a vote, but 
he is prepared to give a sbare in governing them to the 
small class of denaturalized natives turned out of English 
schools.. Of two things, the one ; either this small class will 
govern according to English ideas or they will not. If they 
do, how will the mass of Indians who prefer their own ideas 
be better off? If they do not, how shall we avoid those 
scenes of bloodshed and war which, as Mr. Bricut justly 
says, would follow the withdrawal of English rule from 
India? There has probably never been seen a more 
astonishing instance of devotion to a theory than Mr. 
Baricut’s patronage of the little handful of nondescripts 
who bave taken upon themselves to speak for India, 
although they are utterly out of sympathy with the beliefs 
of the vast majority of their countrymen. 


A WASTED MILLIONAIRE. 


M* VANDERBILT is dead. He will be regretted by 
his private friends, and his conduct to General Granr 
is said to have commanded esteem. He was the richest. 
man in that country of freedom and equality, where private 
fortunes are larger than in any other region of the world. 
He might, if he liked, have bought the Great Pink Pearl, 
which, according to the comic poet, was beyond the reach of 
all but two or three kings and four or five oil merchants. 
Mr. VANDERBILT does not appear to have done anything in 
particular with his money. He had in New York the kind 
of house which lady-novelists call “ swagger.” It was full 
of bronze and marble, but could not compete with the villas 
of ancient Rome, the dwellings whose magnificence is so- 
frequently described by Horace. On the other hand, his 
napkins, which were of Irish lace, would have been more 
tempting to certain luxurious Roman guests than anything 
offered to them in their own days. Mr. VanpErBitt bought 
_ pictures, “ hand-coloured,” but we never heard that his 
gallery contained any peculiarly splendid examples. Pro- 
bably he bought diamonds, but he had no Koh-i-noor. He 
| did not even rent half of Scotland, and exclude all meaner 
men and everything but deer from his preserve. 
| Hard it is, indeed, to see how Mr. VaNbDERBILT was the 
| better for his money. Perhaps he bad 40,000,000l., there or 
| thereabouts. Whatcan a man do with forty millions? He 
| can do nothing, unless he has the imagination of a Dumas: 


fore it will succeed among wholly different surroundings or the tastes of a Beckrorp. Mr. Beckrorp collected a 
and with an entirely different race elsewhere. All experi- | truly delightful and marvellous library of books. Mr. 
ence is against them ; but to that the enlightened politicians VaNperbitt did nothing of the sort; he had no particular 
who take their history from Mr. Bryant are properly in- craving for rare editions, and the masterpieces of Desruit. 
different. Representative institutions are the only basis of | and Le Gascon. Dvumas, again, would have run through 
good government on their theory, and should be set up the money like a man. He would have presented Italy to 
everywhere. Who is to be represented is a question which | the Italians and Rome to Vicror Eumanvet. Perhaps he 
they do not ask. On thissubject, which is one that it would would have annexed India; very probably, at least, he 


_ seem necessary to discuss, they might well listen to Tayn | would have made the attempt. He would have carried 


Gist Woon Doank Min. He has given his opinion as to | duchesses captive, and his dramas would have been magnifi- 


the competence of his countrymen to work representative 
institutions ; and it would appear, if he is to be trusted, to 
be very small. The Burmans, according to this unpreju- 
diced countryman of theirs, are given up to superstition and 
enslaved to priests or astrologers. We believe him im- 
plicitly ; but that has nothing te do with their right to have 
a member, which is based on the universal rights of man. 
The peoples of India are similarly under the thumb of 
various kinds of men very unlike Baboos, those products of 


cently performed in Timbuctoo. He would have cut a 
‘canal through the Isthmus of Corinth; he would have 
carved Mount Athos into a statue of Arnos, Comte de la. 
Fére. He would have seen to it that flying becawe a. 
practical art, and France's airy navies would have pounced 
from the central blue on Birmingham, and carried off the 
Liberal Seven to chains and slavery. Dumas would have 
released convicts and imprisoned princes. He would have 
fitted up in palatial style as many caves as SHELLEY ever 
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dreamed of, and would have filled them with the most 
magnificent and magnanimous brigands, many of them 
cardinals in disguise. Oh, great and glorious ALEXANDER, 
exclaims the dazzled fancy, why hadst not thou the forty 
millions, while the tame VANDERBILT starved on a pittance 
of a few yearly thousands? 

Mr. VaNvERniLt would have been just as happy withont 
his money. Epcar Por might have done something with 
it, and so might Mrs. Fry. A cynic would have bought up 
all the rampagious virtues of the continent, would have 
exhibited Mr. Henry GrorcE as a game preserver, and 
converted Mr. E. P. Rog into an author of romances 
un pew lestes, Mr. Joseru Coox into a daring disciple of 
HakckEt, and Mr. Cuartes Duptey Warner into a classical 
scholar. Few moral (or immoral) miracles but might be 
wrought by him who commands forty millions. But Mr. 
VANDERBILT wrought no miracles, and did not even remove 
any mountains. His Thaumaturgy was confined to stocks 
and shares, to bulls and bears, to Railway Boards, and 
freights, and traffic. Perhaps he felt with pride that the 
commerce of New York and her Trunk Railway lay “in 
the hollow of his hand.” But where is the romance in 
the commerce of New York? A few brown stone houses, 
more or less, a few more diamonds for Miss Annie P. 
MILLER, or a new batch of broken men, on whose doors 
is inscribed G. T. T., such trivial results might be pro- 
duced by the wealth of Mr. Vanprersiit. A very good man 
might have obliged thousands of his fellow-creatures, and 
given honest and overcrowded poverty room to turn round 
in. A very bad man might have rivalled the debaucheries 
of Nero and Tizerivus ; might have bought some rich ocean 
island, and revelled like Mycerinus; might have endowed 
dynamite, and destroyed the Tower out and out. But Mr. 
VANDERBILT was not very good, nor very bad, nor much 
unlike the rest of the middle classes. He was a mono- 
polist, and must have seemed an awful examplo to Mr. 
CuamperLaix. But he had monopoly thrust upon him. 
Finally, he was the richest man, as Danie, Lampert was 
the fattest, of his time, and was equally stared at, with 
about equal esteem and respect. 


THE EASTERN DIFFICULTY. 


—_— are few things unintelligible in politics, and 
certainly the wrath of the Radical party when foreign 
opinion of English statesmen is mentioned is not one of 
the few. For the peculiarity of that opinion is its practical 
unanimity, and the impossibility of assigning any single 
inte motive for it. Putting aside a few Radical 
doctrinaires and a very few personal admirers of Mr. 
GuapsTonE, friends and foes of England, whenever they 
speak with evident sincerity, speak in the same strain. 
Frenchmen and Russians, Austrians and Germans, alike 
assume that the foreign policy of Mr. Giapsrone will be 
feeble and vacillating, the foreign policy of Lord Satispury 
steady and bold. And what makes this agreement more 
remarkable is that many of those who take part in it do 
so with hopes, and intentions, and interests diametrically 
opposed to the hopes, and intentions, and interests of those 
who agree with them on this point. There are abroad as 
at home those who hope for and those who fear the success 
of each English leader. But abroad it is always for 
the same reason. Those who hope that Lord Saispury 
will not maintain himself hope so avowedly because a real 
England may give damaging opposition to their own views ; 
those who fear Mr. GuapsTone’s success fear it because it is 
not their desire that England should be a cipher in Europe. 
Out of such a consensus as this there is absolutely no escape 
for the English Radical, except bluster about true English- 
men being indifferent to the opinion of despots and stock- 
brokers—which two classes, it would appear, people the 
Continent of Europe in the cultivated Radical imagination. 
The amazing unaniwity of the despots and stockbrokers on 
this point, and on this point only, is too delicate a subject 
to be dealt with by Radicals at all. 

At the present moment the opinion of the Continent is 
being expressed more unmistakably than ever and in a still 
more remarkable variety of forms; agreeing only in this one 
peint, the estimate of Tory and Liberal foreign policy re- 
spectively. There is probably not one man in ten among 
those competent to judge between Calais and Constantinople, 
between Lisbon and St. Petersburg, who does not hold that 
the only chance of the present complication in the East 
passing off without a grave European disturbance lies in 


the continuance of the Tory Government in England. 
Little positive information as there is in the seas of talk 
and writing on the question certain general facts are clear. 
It is certain that there has been a grave disagreement 
between Austria and Russia which is not at all unlikely to 
be renewed, that Germany is unwilling to interfere on one 
side or on the other, that France and Italy are for the 
moment of no account, and that the Sutran is playing the 
very natural and obvious game of temporizing until some 
Power strong enough and willing enough offers itself as a 
backer. This is exactly the position in which England is, if 
she chooses, the arbiter of the situation. It is known that 
Mr. GuapsTone would not choose—that, indeed, he would 
not know how to be such an arbiter if he did choose— 
owing to the invincible ignorance and the perversity which 
govern all his foreign proceedings. It is seen that Lord 
Saispury’s hands may be tied to some extent by the for- 
maidable success of Mr. Parnett and the factious clamours 
of the Liberal Opposition. That nothing fatally mischievous 
has yet occurred is in no small part due to the skilful use 
made of small means by the present English Government, 
and to the respect which is felt for it. With Mr. GLapstone 
in power, or with a fresh electoral crisis in England, it is 
very much to be feared that the mischief may be no longer 
delayed. For even the most sanguine of those who saw 
no necessary disturbance of FEuropean peace in Prince 
ALEXANDER’s patronage of the East Roumelian rebellion 
acknowledge now that affairs are serious. An actual par- 
tition, the idea of which was scoffed at but a few weeks 
ago. has been held to be by no means impossible by well- 
qualified judges ; and even short of an actual partition, the- 
dangers and difficulties of the situation are sufficiently 
great. 

It did not need the ingenuous admissions of the voluble- 
lady in whose utterances on the Exstern Question rather 
unintelligible interest seems to be felt by some persons, to- 
instruct the world that recent events were at least partly 
owing to a deliberate attempt on the part of Russia or 
Austria, or both, to “foresee” a breach of the Treaty of 
Berlin. That has been perfectly obvious all along; the only 
question is the extent to which this prudent forethought is 
likely to be applied, and the chances of its conclusions being 
carried out peaceably. That chance is continually alter- 
ing—altering so continually that it seems almost waste of 
time to attempt to chronicle or to calculate the fluctuations 
of the barometer. It is tolerably certain that the Austrian 
pawn, if only from the fact of his being in worse plight than 
the Russian pawn, has been, and will be, the more docile 
of the two. But the Bulgarian victories introduced an 
entirely new element into the question, an element which, 
it is pretty safe to say, was not foreseen on either 
side. The difficulty and the danger of the whole situation 
lie in the fact that no one can even suggest a settlement 
which will not aggrieve, and that deeply, some claimant or 
some claimant’s backer. An acquiescence in the union of 
Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria would leave the Servian 
and the Greek grievances exactly where they were at first, 
except that they would be aggravated. Nobody has yet 
suggested a solatium for the Servians, and no one has yet 
suggested a practical solatium for Greece. Yet the Greeks 
have been so accustomed to find every disturbance in 
Turkey turning out (often without any merit, or indeed 
any action, of their own) to their advantage, that they 
are likely to be even more irritated than the beaten subjects 
of King Miran. And, though Greece is not in the least 
formidable as a belligerent Power, she has, as every one 
of the little States which have risen on the ruins of the 
Turkish Empire has, the power of exposing all Europe 
to the danger of war. An even greater danger is the 
existence in the background of the known but uninter- 
preted designs of the two Great Powers who are count- 
ing on Turkish spoil. The embroilments, the recon- 
ciliations, the re-embroilments of Russia and Austria are 
directed to objects which any intelligent and well-informed 
person can divine vaguely, but which are not precisely 
known to any one, perhaps not even to the rivals themselves. 
It is in this state of uncertainty—this feeling on the part of 
each cf two great military Powers that the other must not 
be allowed to get the better—which constitutes the great 
danger. Nor is it too much to say that sucha state of 
feeling has almost invariably in the past been the precursor 
of war. For such a war Bulgaria and Servia are still, as 
they have been, ever-ready pretexts. It has excited some 
surprise that the Bulgarians should be gulled by the trans- 
parent artifices of Russia and by the flattery in victory 
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But, though even a 


which followed snubbing in adversity. 
Bulgarian can hardly see in the Czar a disinterested friend, 
he may very justly urge that an interested friend is better 
than no friend at all. 

The Eastern Question, therefore, remains, as it always 
must be when England does not take a strong and decided 


line in it, a constant source of trouble and danger. Had 
not the late Government chosen to quarrel with Prince 
Bismanck, it is very improbable that there would have been 
any difficulty at all. Their conduct in that respect deprived 
the Parivce of any wish, or indeed of much motive, for in- 
terfering in the designs of his two very good neighbours and 
allies, of whom one has even less reason to like England as 
represented by Mr. Guapstone than Prince Bismarck, 
while the other is England’s eternal and irreconcilable 
enemy till the Asiatic question, the question of further 
Asia, has been fought and settled one way or the other. 
The distraction of France, owing to her foreign blunders and 
her entire lack of capable politicians at home, may also be 
counted for something, no doubt both in the cause and in 
the danger of the present situation. But there could hardly 
be a situation in which it is more important and more 
difficult for England to show a strong and united front to 
any one who may threaten her interests. 


RIOTING AT THE LATE ELECTIONS. 


it would be an exaggeration to say that the disorder which 
prevailed in several counties during the progress of the 
late elections was anything like general throughout the king- 
dom. The serious aspect of these disturbances is not so 
much their frequency as the extreme violence by which in 
some cases they were attended. Making all due allowance 
for the imagination of reporters, and their natural anxiety 
to make the most of an opportunity for picturesque writing, 
it remains certain that life was endangered, as well as pro- 
perty, by excited mobs who would formerly have been 
called Blues and Yellows. It does not appear that anybody 
has been killed, but for this negative consolation we have to 
thank rather the energy of the police than the forbearance 
of the crowd. Indeed, the police are only to be less congra- 
tulated than the glaziers, who would probably vote unani- 
mously for the institution of annual Parliaments. If the 
Septennial Act were always strictly carried out, and there 
-Were no prospect of another General Election before 1892, 
we might let bygones be bygones, in the hope that the 
possession of the franchise would soften the manners 
of the rural voter. But, alas! it is only too probable 
that before many months are over we shall be in the 
thick of it again. The balance of parties is too insecure, 
the equilibrium of politics is too unstable, to permit the 
indulgence of a hope that the present Parliament will 
long endure. It is therefore a matter of some importance 
to consider whether sticks and stones are to take the place 
of the rotten eggs and oranges which were once thought a 
sufficiently forcible expression of dislike for an unpopular 
candidate. The recent outbreaks may afford some support 
to the theory known as the conservation of energy. 
Formerly there were hustings, and nomination day was 
something more than a name. Aspirants to “senatorial 
“ honours,” as the reporter has it, submitted themselves 
once for all to public criticism, which occasionally took the 
shape of light missiles, and even from time to time embodied 
itself in dead cats. The ordeal was doubtless trying, but 
there were always plenty of people ready to pass through it 
on the chance of procuring a seat in the House of 
Commons, while the unambitious escaped the perils of 
ambition. We have abolished the hustings, and the 
only candidate whose nomination attracted the smallest 
notice on the present occasion was Miss Heren Tay or, 
who was interesting only because ineligible. Forbidden to 
roar and hoot in a conspicuous manner, and deprived of a 
time-honoured opportunity for displaying their feelings, 
some mercurial spirits Lave made up for the loss of the 
saturnalia of nomination day by establishing a pande- 
monium on the day of polling. 

In the usually peaceful county of Somerset there was 
some very lively work. The division of that shire which 
takes its name from Wells, to speak after the manner of the 
popular historian, contains, besides that ancient cathedral 
city, the village of Wedmore. The people of Wedmore are 
said to be strongly opposed to the introduction of changes 
in the Constitution of these realms. So they resolved them- 


tacked the ‘New Inn.’” This hostelry they “stormed,” 
and, “after breaking every window,” “smashed the con- 
“tents of the bar,” which it may be hoped did not contain 
any good liquor. Then, but apparently not till then, the 
inhabitants of the inn fired on them, and it is not alto- 
gether to be regretted that some of them were “seriously 
“ injured.” The survivors kept up the fun as long as they 
could; and, even while additional police were arriving from 
Axbridge, “at the last moment” broke the windows of the 
police-station. In parts of Suffolk and Essex, on the other 
hand, a Radical terror appears to have set in before the 
polling days, the emancipated labourers having taken it 
into their heads that their right to vote was exclusive. A 
farmer was thrown into a river, some clergymen were very 
much frightened, and perhaps the election judges may be 
called upon to decide whether intimidation extensively pre- 
vailed. The Denbighshire riots also continued to the polling 
day. These disgraceful excesses must not, for the credit of 
the country, be allowed to occur again. They can be very 
easily prevented by a little timely firmness on the part of 
the magistrates and chief constables, who are rather too 
fond of postponing interference, in the hope that things 
will calm down of themselves. It is to be regretted that 
in rural districts the example of a former Mayor of Oxford 
cannot be followed. That most sensible functionary dis- 
persed a large and menacing crowd some years ago by the 
simple process of turning on the mains and slightly flooding 
the street. 


SPAIN. 


2 hy condition of Spain in some respects reproduces with 
singular accuracy the circumstances of fifty-two years 
ago. Ferpinanp VII. died in 1833, leaving an infant 
daughter and a young widow as Regent. The late King’s 
brother Don Car.os, grandfather of the modern Pre- 
tender of that name, preferred, with the support of the 
clergy and of the Absolutist party, a plausible claim to the 
Crown; and the Queen-Regent was consequently almost 
compelled to strengthen the title of her child by allying 
herself with the Liberals or adherents of constitutional 
government. Although the Carlists called themselves Legiti- 
mists, the hereditary claim of the young Queen was not 
less tenable than that of her uncle. By the old law of the 
Monarchy, women were capable of succeeding to the Crown ; 
and, indeed, the House of Aragon derived its title to the 
kingdom of Castile from Isapetna I. The Salic law was 
brought into Spain by the first Bourbon king, Par V., 
and it might well be contended that the indigenous rule 
of succession ought to prevail over a foreign innovation. 
Cuartes IV. at the end of the last century re-established 
the ancient Constitution by Royal decree; but the French 
system was revived by the Cortes of 1812. Ferpinanp VIL., 
in the plenitude of his absolute power, revived the decree of 
Cuances LV.; but he was induced by the priests during an 
illness to revoke a measure by which his orthodox brother 
was disinherited. Finally, he was persuaded by Queen 
CuRisTiNa once more to re-enact the ancient law; and on this 
occision he caused his decree to be sanctioned by the Cortes. 

On the whole, the balance of strictly legal right to the in- 
heritance perhaps inclined to the side of the Queen. The 
civil wars which have since occurred at various intervals 

have really arisen from political differences, aggravated by 

the demand of the Basque provinces for the restoration of 
their special privileges. 

The pre-ent Queen, Curistina, as she only represents a 

step-daughter, is less personally interested in Spanish affairs 

than her namesake and predecessor. When the interval of 
calm which has followed the death of the Kine comes to an 

end, she will have to deal with the conflicting ambitions of 
rival statesmen and parties, and perhaps with Republican 

and Carlist disatlection. On the other hand, Spanish ditt- 

culties will not again be complicated by foreign interference ; 

and fortunately there is not, as in a former generation, a 

similar coustitutional crisis in Portugal. The modern Don 

CakLos has no MicueL as a sympathizing neighbour to 

propagate Legitimist and Absolutist principles in the 

neighbouring kingdom. The policy of Lord Patmerston’s 

Quadruple Alliance which was concluded in 1834 is still 

more entirely obsolete. The Northern Powers are as ambi- 

tious and as domineering in the present day as in the 

time of Merrernicn and NeEssELRopE; but France and 

England have no disposition to respond to provocation 


selves into a “mob,” “wearing Tory colours,” and “at- 


by a league of Western Governments for mainte- 
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nance of constitutional government in the Peninsula. The 
anomaly of Evans’s Spanish Legion is still less likely to 
reappear. Of all Lord Patmerston’s numerous enterprises, 
the Quadruple League was the most injudicious and the 
least successful. From the moment at which it was con- 
cluded Louis Puiuirre and his successive Ministers began 
to evade their obligations; and a long series of mis- 
understandings produced in Lord Patmerston’s mind a 
settled dislike to his former ally. But for the death of 
ZuMALACARREGUI, and the treason of Maroro, the Carlist 
Pretender might not improbably have taken the place of the 
infant Queen. In such a contingency England would have 
been pledged to the wanton task of re-establishing the Con- 
stitutional Government by force of arms. The diplomatic 
conflict with France and with several Spanish Ministers 
continued after Queen IsaBeLLa had grown up, and culmi- 
nated in the success of Guizo1’s scandalous intrigue in 
relation to her marriage. Lord Patmerston displayed little 
of his usual good sense in resting his protest on the anti- 

uated Treaty of Utrecht. From such risks and vexations 
the guardians of the infant QuEEN will be secure; but there 
are many domestic troubles and dangers to apprehend. 

In ordinary circumstances, a Minister who found himself 
in office when the Crown suddenly devolved on a minor and 
a Queen-Regent would think himself bound to encounter 
without a change of persons the numerous difficulties of the 
situation; but a contrary course on the part of Seiior 
Canovas DEL CasTILLO seems to be thought prudent and 

triotic. He may perhaps have known that, as he had 
Coan raised to office by the personal choice of ALronso XIL., 
his power no longer rested on any solid basis. It is certain 
that he had been discredited by his conduct in the dispute 
as to the Caroline Islands, and especially by his disloyal 
attempt to transfer his own responsibility to the Kune. 
Sefior Canovas seems to have satisfied himself that the 
Liberal y was the strongest, and that it would therefore 
be pram ats for the Regent to apply at once for support to 
its representatives. Senor Sacasta, as the recognized Par- 
liawentary leader of the Liberals, has been accordingly in- 
vited to form an Administration ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that, after a dissolution, he will be supported by a 
majority of the Cortes. For some time past the Liberal 
party has been disunited, and an important section has 
stood aloof from the regular organization under Saaasta. 
The Liberal Union has hitherto demanded the revival of | 
the Constitution of 1869, including the perverse and absurd 

rovision that any Parliament which may from time to time 
be returned shall have power to vote the abolition of the 
Monarchy. The removal of Serrano, who was the nominal | 
head of the Union, may perhaps produce a change; and it 
is said that his nephew and successor, General Lopez 
Domincuez, has offered to hold a military command under | 
Sacasta’s Ministry. It is not known whether his proposal 
will be accepted. Some of the best known members of the 
Liberal party hold office in the new Administration. 

The rumours of ZorRiLLa’s conspiracies and of his visits © 
to the Spanish frontier may probably be founded on con- 
jecture. It can scarcely be for his interest to run the risk | 
of consolidating the QuEEN-ReGEn1’s Government by direct- 
ing against it an immediate attack. There can at present 
be no question of a Republican rising; and CasTeLar, who 
is probably more popular with his party than ZorriLua, 
has protested against any disturbance of the peace. Even | 
if a Republican leader could count on a large popular fol- 
lowing, he could not hope to overthrow the Monarchy | 
unless he disposed of a military force. Civilian agitators 
are not formidable in Spain unless they are backed by some | 
disaffected General ; and if such an ally is to be found, he 
becomes at once the master of his confederates. A mutinous 
soldier fights for his own hand, and not for a Republic. 
Whatever resources may be at Zorriiia’s disposal, he 
wouid assuredly shock public opinion by beginning without 

rovocation a civil war, It may, therefore, be inferred that — 
from a regard to his own interests he will falsify the tore- | 
bodings of friends and enemies. It is too probable that — 
opportunities of fomenting disturbances may not be long in 
arising. The Liberal leaders may quarrel among them- 
selves, and there is no other party to take their place. The 
personal loyalty which may have been felt to ALFonso XII. 
was by no weans universal ; and where it existed it will not 
necessarily be transferred to his child, 

There is still less present danger of a Carlist rising. The 
Pretender is the third of his race who has failed to inspire 
contidence and devotion even am his own political ' 
adherents, The enthusiasm of Legitimists must by this 


time be dying out, though some of the survivors attempted 
after the death of the Count of Cuamsorp to assert the 
hereditary claim of Don Caros to the French as well, as 
to the Spanish throne. The clerical zeal for the male 
claimant of the Crown, which prevailed half a century ago, 
must also have been weakened by time. It has been stated 
that the Pore himself has advised the Pretender to maiy- 
tain a peaceable demeanour; and the advice, if it has been 
given, is undoubtedly sound. The strange device of +a 
marriage between the Pretender’s son and the little Princess 
MenrcepEs is at least premature while there is a possibility 
of the birth of a male heir to the Crown. In any case such 
alliances between children would be anachronisms, even if 
they were not otherwise objectionable. The privileges of the 
Basque provinces, which were almost the only objects of the 
last Carlist war, have not been of late extraordinarily infringed 
or threatened. It seems unlikely that the Northern pro- 
vinces should cause a hopeless and useless struggle, unl 
the Government of Madrid is seriously threatened by the 
Republicans or from other quarters. Such a diversion as 
the revolt of Cartagena might be tempting to other bodies 
of malcontents. It has long since been proved that the 
Northern Carlists, even if their organization still con- 
tinues, are wholly powerless beyond their own borders, 
Even if they succeeded for a time in establishing their in- 
dependence, any party which might succeed to power would 
feel bound to reassert national unity. Under wise guidance, 
the Government of the Recent ought to be comparatively 
secure. 


PASIPIGEON. 


“ )ASIPIGEON ” is not a very well compounded pi 
but itis quite as good as Sociology, and not very muc 

worse than Bathybius. It, therefore, has some claims on 
scientific persons who do not generally know Greek and 
who are not particular. Therefore, Pasipigeon, which, being 
interpre:.d, means the Universal Pigeon language, may 
be recommended as a name for the new scientific lingo. 
Philologists have at various times regarded Dutch, Welsh, 
and Hebrew as the Primitive Universal Language, and they 
have worshipped Sanskrit with almost superstitious re- 
verence. To Pasipigeon, as developed by the philologist 
Sreiner, their eyes are now directed, and they adore the 
rising in place of the setting sun. 

Just as pigeon English means a kind of lingua franca, 


| devised by the astute Chinee, and suitable for his inter. 


course with Britons, just as the Romance languages are 
Pigeon Latin, and as Romaic is Pigeon Greek, so Pasi- 
pigeon is intended as a lingua franca and common speech 
for all the world. Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers about Mesopotamia, if they have learned 
Pasipigeon will be able to wage the struggle for ex- 
istence with Teutonic waiters equally accomplished. , It 
might seem simpler, and in many ways better, if every 
one spoke English, just as Bunsen proposed to solve all 


_ theological problems by getting every one to agree with 


his own private views. But Sreiwer is too clever a 


| man to make this humble practical suggestion; and, as a 


substitute, STEINER has evolved a new method for avoiding 
the curse of Babel. Ever since the building of that un- 
lucky observatory, the Tower of Babel, all races have 
chattered in ditferent lingoes. Srerner, in Pasipigeon, will 
bring them back to primeval unity of speech. He prefers 
to call his invention Pasilingua, probably because the com- 
pound is so hideously and revoltingly impossible. “It is 
“ claimed,” according to the Pall Mall Gazette, itself written 
in a queer wixture of American and North Shields dialects, 
“ it is claimed to be a language for adults, and is especially 
“ commended to travellers, commercial men, conductors of 
“ hotels, and all who are thrown into contact with persons 
“ of a nationality different to their own.” 

We cannot make anything out of the philology of 
Pasipigeon, You get, no one knows how, “the root formis 
“ for the nouns and a part of the adjectives, and all words 
“derived therefrom are then formed after definite grammatical 
“ruies.” ‘The examples seem to show that the “root form” 
is piltered boldly from the German, with a dash of Otaheitan. 


|“ The house,” for example, is “Ta haus-a.” Thus a member 


of our Legislature will say he is going to “Ta haug-a.” He 
may, according vo taste and fancy, call it “ the large house,” 
“ta haus-osa,” or “the small house,” “ ta haus-illa,” or (and 
most coriectly in present circumstances) “ ta haus-al,” “ the 
“ wretched Louse.” If he wants to say “1 dwell” in some 
slum off Victoria Street, the right word for -“ dwell” is 
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“haus in.” Theoccupan 
he is not neuter) “to haus-iro.” But what a Compound 
Householder may be it will puzzle Pasipigeonists to deter- 


mine. “The Sre1ver system may not on closer examination | 


ae expectations,” says the reporter, and probably he is 
t. 


se e seem to forget, when they worry over universal 
Aapguages, that they will not be worth the trouble of 


“flearning. Only educated people and waiters would pick | 
‘them up, and educated people and waiters can already com- | 


municate with each other in English, French, or German. out motives for accusing M. Ferry of great mismanage- 


Magyar and Finnish waiters, Gaelic waiters, Basque waiters 
would not take the trouble to acquire Pasipigeon. It would 


not be worth their while. We cannot expect even the 
Londo School Board to make Pasipigeon part of a compul-- 


sory but free education. Besides, there will be no literature, 
to native literature, in Pasipigeon. A few advertisements 
of soap and pickles may appear in it; nothing more. No 
poet will sing in Pasipigeon the charms of some beauty 
whose native speech he does not know. Pasipigeon can 
express no patriotic emotions, because no men are born 
citizens of Pasipigeonia. Like Volapiik and similar 
absurdities from Raymonp Lutty’s time to our own, the 
whole affair is a mare’s-nest; and Sremer might as well 
hunt for the Lost Tribes or pursue the fabulous Dawn 
Maiden as devise such laborious absurdities. 


TONQUIN SCANDALS. 


“pao the French Chambers have met they have found | 


congenial work. They have been unseating Conservative 


Deputies who have the misfortune to be supported by the - 


clergy, and they have been raking up a very pretty scandal. 
The great political questions which are to be fought some 
day are postponed till the election of the President—that is, 
until M. Grivy has been voted to another term of office ; 
for, whatever else may be uncertain in France, his perma- 
nence seems to be a settled affair. In the meantime there 
are those other exciting matters to attend to. The credit 
f taking to them kindly belongs equally to all the sections 
of the Chamber. The Conservatives have unseated no- 
‘body, but it is for the satisfactory reason that they are 


‘in a minority. From the active part they have taken in | 
‘the business, of scandalmongering it may be concluded , 


that they wculd have no more scruple than the Republi- 
-cans in using their power to unseat their adversaries if 
they had the opportunity. It is, of course, quite proper 
to vibe this phase of party warfare as wrong, and even 
disgraceful ; but an Englishman should be careful not to 
-be pharisaical in his blame. What the majority of the 
French Chamber has done with the Conservative Deputies 
from the Tarn-et-Garonne is only what many Whig 
majorities of the House of Commons have done to Tory 
members and Tory majorities have done to Whigs. ‘To 
resist the temptation to unseat an enemy when a plausible 


excuse can be found for correcting him in this way is more 
' than can fairly be expected from Parliamentary human 


nature. Happily for the cause of decency in public affairs, 
disputed elections have been adjudicated on in this country 
‘by the judges for some years past, 
* very credulous Briton, indeed, would look to find strict 
impartiality in the decisions of a Parliamentary wajority 
acting as judgeson an eleciion petition. Without, however, 
thanking Gop too effusively that we are not like those 
sinners, we may still observe that they are sinners. The 


~~ electors of the Tarn-et-Garonne have allowed themselves to 


' ‘be influenced by certain arguments dear to divines of a 
vehement character, and therefore their Deputies have been 


unseated. Now it would seem that the sacred rights of | 


universal suffrage include the right to be persuaded by 
priests if it pleases. The Republican majority is of another 


opinion, and has acted accordingly. It has voted that 
no Frenchman may be influenced by the arguments of 
Freedom as interpreted by the majority of the | 
Chamber consists in holding Republican principles, Their | 


the clergy. 


exertions in proving this point are quite disinterested, for 


they cannot seat the defeated candidate, but can only make 


another election necessary. In the Tarn-ct-Garonne other 
Conservatives will almost certainly be returned, so that the 
Republicans will only have angered hostile voters without 
improving their own position in the least. 

e business of making up scandals has been left toa 
Committee which represents every section of the Chamber 
60 accurately that it includes even M. Rocuerorr. This 
body has been appointed, according to the custom of the 


t of the house is “ to” (why not ho?! French Chamber, to report on the expediency of voting 


money for the forces in Tonquin, which naturally includes 
the right of expressing an opinion on the questions whether 
the new possession should be held as it is now or in some 
other way, or given up altogether. It might be supposed that 
here was matter enough for any Committee; but this one 
has made more for itself. It has gone at length into the 
whole history of the expedition. ere can be no shadow 
of a doubt as to its motive in taking this trouble. The 
Committee has devoted itself with great zeal to searching 


ment or something worse. It has examined numerous 
witnesses—M. Parendrre, the late French Minister, 
among them; Admiral Durerré, who commanded on the 
eastern station; M. Txomsoy, once, for a short and not 
very brilliant period, civil governor of Tonquin; various 
subordinate officers, and several doctors, and has asked 
them all what they think of this Eldorado. As far as this 
part of the inquiry goes, the results have been ; for 
the witnesses contradicted one another flatly, and there is 
no possibility of reconciling their differences. Neither have 
the very obvious efforts of the Committee to find that 
the health of the troops was bad, and has been ill looked 
after, been very successful. Admiral Duperré and the 
doctors differ utterly on that point. As is usual in all 
French judicial and semi-judicial inquiries, a great deal of 
loose statement and much mere expression of opinion 
are accepted as evidence. M. Rocnerort has been signally 


If they were not, only | 


unlucky. While other members of the Committee have 
been devoting themselves to inquiries into the commercial 
value of Tonquin and the political history of the expe- 
dition, he has kept his eye fixed steadily on the question of 
“ tripotage.” At frequent intervals he has struck in to 
ask whether there was not a private financial reason for 
this or for that, and he has tried very hard to get at the 
bottom of some mysterious “ affaire Bavier-CHaurrour,” 
in which somebody is supposed to have been engaged for 
the purpose of making money out of mines. M. RocuErort’s 
well-known taste for discovering that some of his country- 
men are rogues has not been gratified. He has found out 
nothing about the “ tripotages.” If the Committee has 
not failed entirely to discover anything disgraceful, it has 
been by a pure accident, if indeed discovery is the right 
word. Among the witnesses summoned has been General 
| Britre ve lately Commander-in-chief in Tonquin. 
‘This officer has supplied the required scandal. In the 
course of his evidence he informed the Committee that the 
disorderly retreat from Lang-Son, the last action in the 
fighting with China, was due entirely to the drunkenness of 
Colonel Herpincer, the officer who took command when 
General Necrier was disabled by a wound. The conduct of 
the Committee on receiving this confidence was eminently 
characteristic, It declared that this matter was of such 
gravity that it must be kept a secret, and then hurried off 
to repeat the tale all over Paris. General Briire pe t’Isie’s 


accusation against his brother officer has been a stock 


subject of conversation ever since. There is abundance for 
the quidnuncs to comment upon. Colonel HeErsinceEr’s 
conduct during the retreat has been examined into by a 
Court of Inquiry, which has decided that there was no case 
to send to a court-martial; but this, instead of stopping 
further inquiry, has only excited still more discussion. It is 
declared that the acquittal was given on political grounds. 
Of course this has opened an enticing prospect to the Com- 
mittee, and they have been at work trying to get at the 
facts of Colonel Hsrsincer’s acquittal ever since. For the 
first time probably in the history of the French army a 
Minister of War has been found to surrender the confidential 
report of officers on the conduct of one of their body into 
the hands of a Committee of Deputies who are seeking to 
make capital out of the disgrace of one of them. General 
CAMPENON made some stipulations as to keeping this paper 
at but of course it has appeared in a newspaper, 
and has gone to swell the ball of scandal. He may perhaps 
excuse himself by saying that his behaviour is not more novel 
than General Bribdre vz u’Iste’s, and that both of them have 
_ lived into such times as no French officer ever saw before. 
If anything were needed to complete the disgust of 
Frenchmen with the whole Tonquin adventure, and all its 
little subsidiary enterprises, it would be this spectacle. They 
have been more or less accustomed to scandals in connexion 
with their foreign expeditions. The memory of the JeckEr 
bonds is still alive. Nobody has forgotten M. Rovsran’s 
| shady surroundings, and if the “ affaire Bavrer-Cuaurrour” 
_ takes a place in French colonial history, it will not stand 
alone by any. means. . There was, however, something which 
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had not been touched. What is called the honour of the 
French army was clear. If officers had misconducted them- 
selves they were judged and condemned or acquitted by 
members of their own service. Their real or alleged mis- 
deeds were not made public. The army’s dirty linen was 
washed at home, or was at least kept hidden if unwashed. 
From the French point of view concealed dirt is better 
than cleanliness at the expense of publicity. This system 
of concealment led to abuses, no doubt; but it has not 
been broken through for the purpose of securing re- 
form. General Britre DE has revealed the charges 
brought against his brother officer for purely personal 
reasons, and has been encouraged to do so for sufficiently 
mean motives. General Britre is an officer 
of the Infanterie de la Marine, and it is supposed that he 
has been largely influenced by jealousy of the home army to 
which Colonel Hexsincer belongs. That this feeling has 
existed between the two branches of the service has pro- 
bably been no secret ; but when an officer of standing can be 
so moved by it as to offend against the code of honour of 
his own profession, Frenchmen who have any remnant of 
their old national manners about them must begin to think 
that their country is to conjugate every tense of the verb 
s‘encanailler, With a Committee of Deputies hunting for 
ugly personal charges against the late Premier, with M. 
Rocuerort raking up tripotage, and army officers bringing 
accusations of drunkenness against others, there would 
indeed seem to be very little more to do in that way. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT'S DANCE. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT is equal—after a fashion 

of his own—to either fortune. The ideal hero, as we 
know, bears prosperity with meekness, and adversity with 
cheerfulness, and Sir Wittiam Harcovrr is adequately 
supplied with both these qualities. What distinguishes 
him from the ideal hero is that he reverses the heroic order 
of their display. No man is more remarkable for his meek- 
ness than Sir Witt1am Harcourt when his party is down 
on its luck, and no man, on the other hand, can be more 
boisterously cheerful—not to say more exultingly jubilant— 
when Fortune smiles upon his side. For the last two or 
three years the call of circumstances has been principally 
upon the gentler gifts of our inverted hero’s character, and 
nobly has he responded to it. We are not aware that 
during the whole of the worst period of the late Govern- 
ment’s unpopularity the late Home Secretary ever departed 
from his attitude of deprecatory reserve. Other members 
of the Cabinet did occasionally attempt to brazen out their 
blunders, but Sir Harcovrr uniformly bowed his 
head to the storm of national obloquy. No one can accuse 
him of that ridiculous English weakness—at which in these 
days of “ smiling atthe name of England” we ought, we sup- 
pose, to laugh outright—of not knowing when he is beaten. 
Well informed as in the days of his celeprity as Hisroricus, 
the junior member—it is junior, is it not !—for Derby has 
always had the best information on that point, and has of 
late years uniformly acted upon it. In the days of Soudan 
blunderings and bloodsheddings, vacillations and betrayals, 
in the days when national indignation was rising and 
the Ministerial majority declining, Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
if we remember rightly, was not at all to the fore, but, on 
the contrary, very retiringly to the back. We do not recall 
many stirring speeches o! his to his constituents in defence 
of the Government to which he belonged; we seem to re- 
member nothing but a few halting and dispirited apologies 
in Parliament. Sir Witt1am Harcourt “lay low ” in those 
days, distinctly low—knew, in fact, when he was beaten, 
and accurately enough to pass an examination in the sub- 
ject. But, in the true spirit of learning, he is properly 
zealous for the diffusion of knowledge, and now that his 
adversaries have been beaten at the election he is deter- 
mined that they shall know it too. His speech at Lowestoft 
at the beginning of the present week was eminently caleu- 
lated to remove all doubt upon this point. After Sir 
Wim Harcourt has dealt with the election in his cha- 
racteristic manner, there is no more question that the Con- 
servatives are in a minority than there is after Mr. Sixes 
has concluded his dance upon her n that Mrs. Sikes 


is prostrate. The mark of her husband’s hobnailed epigrams 
are too plainly visible to leave any possible room for further 
dispute. 

So far as this species of demonstration goes, the Lowes- | 
toft speech is perhaps as effective as any previous per-— 


formance from the same hand, or rather foot. No party 
orator ever jumped upon a fallen enemy with more dash 
and spirit than Sir Witt1am Harcourt; but here his re- 
semblance to Sir WiLL1Am Sikes must be admitted, even 
by his admirers, to end. His model is not weak enough to 
“hargue” with anything but his bluchers, and this is a 
mistake into which the bruising orator of the Liberals is too 
prone to fall. After executing his dance upon the body of 
his enemy, and, indeed, even during the execution of it, he 
hargued with him, and therein he was wrong, as every man 
is who enters upon an argument which depends for its sue- 
cess on the dethronement of arithmetic. It would have been 
wiser for him to have confined his speech entirely to what 
it largely consisted of—a prolonged “ Yah !” over the fact 
that the Conservatives are in a minority of between 70 and 
80 as compared with the Liberals. Nothing, however, 
will serve Sir Witt1am Harcovrt, as nothing will serve 
Mr. GuLapsTone, but to prove thet there has been no 
Tory reaction in the borough constituencies. It is true 
that in the Parliament which was dissolved last month 
there were 100 and odd Liberal to only 50 and odd Con. 
servative borough-members as compared with 117 of the 
latter and 108 of the former. But to rise from the position 
of being outnumbered by more than two to one to thas of 
actually outnumbering those who once outnumbered you, 
affords no evidence of a reaction of political opinion in your 
favour. It points to absolute inertia, if not to actual 
decline. The reaction which it is said to indicate is “a 
“ phantom which does not exist and never has existed”; it 
is as mythical as the legendary Cocker, who not only does 
not but never did exist, and whose so-called doctrines with 
reference to certain supposed properties of numbers are just 
so many absurd fictions foisted upon an incurious world. 
Once explode off the superstition of belief in this fabulous 
master, and there will be no more talk of Tory reaction. If 
any Liberal seats have really been lost in the boroughs— 
and it is probably only through an optical illusion that. 
some people have derived that impression from the pub- 
lished returns—their loss is easily accounted for. Twenty- 
four seats have been given as a sort of a Christmas box 
to the Tory party by Mr. Parvew.; and if you ask Sir 
Wituiam Harcourt which these seats are, his ready answer 
is that they are all those seats which ought to have 
been won by Liberals. Nothing, in fact, can be clearer 
than the demonstration. The Conservatives have gained 
seats in the boroughs because they had the benefit of the 
Irish vote, and the Irish vote must have determined the 
fate of these seats because they were won by the Con- 
servatives. The argument is complete, totus teres atque 
rotundus, especially rotundus. But in case it should not 
convince in the general form, Sir Witiiam Harcourr 
is ready to test it for us by application to particular 
cases. “If the Conservatives were asked where the Tory 
“ reaction had occurred, they pointed to Lancashire; but 
“that was just where the Irish voter had told.” Now 
in Yorkshire, with the exception of Leeds and Wakefield, 
the Liberal majority was greater than ever. Leeds and 
Wakefield had certainly returned Conservatives ; but what 
then? They were the two spots in Yorkshire in which the 
Irish voter prevailed. “In fact,” concluded Sir Witiiam 
Harcourt, triumphantly, “wherever we followed the 
“Tory majority we found that it was due to Irish 
“ supremacy,” a statement which no doubt pretty exactly 
describes the argumentative process. The instances given 
are quite sufficient ; but of course the great reasoner 
might have multiplied them indefinitely. He might have 
pointed to the home counties swarming with devotees of 
Mr. ParNneELL; to Kensington and Hammersmith and 
Paddington, where every second man you meet is an Irish 
hodman ; and to that hotbed of Hibernian disatiection, the 
district of St. George’s, Hanover Square. But Sir Witt1AM 
Harcourt has not the courage of his contentions. Instead 
of going the length we have suggested he has written to 
the 7'imes a letter in which he endeavours to wriggle out of 
the absurdly untenable position taken up in his speech by 
pretending in effect that he had spoken with no special re- 
ference to the boroughs. What he did say, he asserts, 
“‘ was that the number of seats lost by the Liberals was fay 
“more than accounted for by the Parnellite vote both in 
“ England and Ireland.” But Ireland was never in ques- 
tion, and the seats lost to Liberals were lost in the boroughs 
only, so that nothing is gained by this afterthought of 
subterfuge. . 

The rest of his speech was mere tripudiation, and, what 
is even less dignified in a politician of years and standing, 
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it is solitary tripudiation. Sir Wiir1am Harcourt has 
been unfortunate all round in his choice of moments. He 
showed no fight at all when fighting would have helped his 
party; and now he is beginning to shout and caper when 
the rest of his party are rapidly sobering down. He is not 
well adapted in any way for a pas seul; and it is sin- 
alarly unlucky for him that within a day or two of his 
westoft performance a Radical of such a militant type as 
Sir Cuartes Ditxe should have delivered a speech in so 
pingularly different a spirit at Chelsea. The member for 
that constituency has already discovered—and it is to his 
credit that he has been the first to do so—that the present 
is a time when politics are more dissociated—we fear Sir 
Cartes DitkE can only mean that they should be more 
dissociated—“ from party politics than at any time within 
“ his memory, and that politicians would more than ever 
“ before be able to consider the interests of the country 
“ before those of party.” Greatly to the surprise and even 
consternation, as it afterwards appeared, of other advanced 
politicians, Sir Cuartes Dike then went on to say that 
he could not see at that moment why they should not 
be able very heartily to support any persons who might 
happen to be charged with the government of the country 
in carrying measures on the main points of which they seem 
to be very heartily agreed. In the coming Parliament there 
are questions of the very first importance, which could be 
discussed with a freedom from party ties which had hardly 
‘ever before been exhibited. It is not n to speculate 
upon the precise import of these declarations. Whatever 
ine of Parliamentary action on the part of Sir CHares 
Dike and his friends they may portend, they are at any 
rate decorous and dignified utterances, which is more than 
ean be said for those with which we have taken the liberty 
of comparing them. It may be said that Sir Wim.1am 
Harcourt gives substantially the same counsel as Sir 
ARLES DILKE, and that it is due to mere differences of 
oratorical style that he puts it in somewhat different words. 
But between advising, like Sir Cuartes, that support 
should be given to the persons charged for the time being with 
the government of the country, and expressing with Sir 
Wuu1m a desire “ that the Tories should stew for a few 
“months in their Parnellite juice until they stank in the 
“ nostrils of the country,” there is something more than a 
difference of form. The urbane metaphor employed by the 
last-quoted speaker is also the expression of a totally dif- 
ferent spirit from that displayed by the former. The one 
recommends a suspension of hostilities ostensibly at any 
rate in the interests of the country ; the other urges it in 
the hope of embarrassing his adversaries at whatever cost 
to the national welfare. A little earlier, when the blood of 
both parties was raised to its highest temperature by the 
emulation of a then uncertain struggle, such counsels as Sir 
ILL1AM Harcourt has given might have passed without 
remark, But, as usual, he is a “ day after the fair.” 


MR. BRIGHT ON MONOPOLIES. 


a gen native delegates of the Indian Reform Association 
who heard Mr. Bricut’s recent speech at Birmingham 
on India must have been a good deal amused at some of 
the orator’s remarks. It must be assumed that educated 
natives, whether from Madras or from Bengal, who speak 
English with fluency and effect, are acquainted with the 
meaning of the English or Greek word “ monopoly.” They 
may also be supposed to know something, and a very little 
would do, about the Anglo-Indian Civil Service. What, 
then, must they have thought when they heard Mr. Bricat 
describe that service as “a favoured monopoly”? The 
Civil Service of India, as everybody except Mr. Bricur 
knows, is open to the free competition of all Her Masesry’s 
subjects. Among its members are natives of the country 
which, according to Mr. Bricut, is oppressed by these 
remarkable monopolists. Surely Mr. Bricutr has heard 
of the Ilbert: Bill, and of the bitter controversy which 
it excited. Such a Bill could never have been introduced, 
such a controversy would have been unmeaning, if the 
Civil Service of India had consisted entirely of English- 
men. What does Mr. Bricur mean by 2 monopoly? Other 
people mean .primarily «an exclusive right of sale, and 
secondarily an exclusive privilege of any kind. If the 


Indian Civil Service were open only to the sons of peers or : 


of cotton-spinners, to Quakers or to the Church of Eng- 
land, it might no doubt be fairly described as a monopoly. 


Perhaps it might have been so designated in the old 
Haileybury days, and in that case one can only say that 
monopolies have their good points. It would be interest- 
ing to know what Sir Cuartes Trevetyan’s feelings 
were when he saw the system of open competition which 
he did so much to establish denounced by a late Minister 
of the Crown as a “favoured monopoly.” M. Gustave 
Fiavusert, if we may believe M. Maxime Ducamp, was in 
early middle life attacked by an illness which arrested the 
growth without impairing the vigour of his mind. After 
it M. Fiavsert’s mental development abruptly ceased. He 
forgot nothing old, but he learnt nothing new. It some- 
times seems as if Mr. Bricut had undergone an analogous 
experience. He never forgets a single detail of the agi- 
tation against the Corn-laws, and he has digested a large 
mass of statistics which prove that the introduction of 
Free-trade was beneficial to the community. But in other 
respects he does not seem to have quite kept pace with the 
times. Forty years ago Mr. Bricut might with some 
plausibility have spoken in the words which we have quoted. 
It is likely enough that he did so, and that he now repeats 
with serene self-confidence what must be true because he 
said it himself. The Indian Civil Service is neither more 
nor less of a “ favoured monopoly” than the House of Com- 
mons, while as for the Birmingham Corporation—but we 
must leave Mr. Bricut to discuss that “favoured monopoly” 
with Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. 

“You know in this country,” said Mr. Bricur, “ there 
“are monopolists yet.” Yes, fortunately there are. Mr. 
Bricut would perhaps like to spend a quarter of an 
hour on a snowy night in Palace Yard, making a bargain 
with a cabman on the principles of free competition for the 
price of conveyance to Piccadilly. Most people prefer the 
“ monopoly,” accompanied by a regulated tariff, which is in 
this instance provided by the law. The cabman certainly 
is a monopolist, and a very useful one. But what the 
“ monopoly in ecclesiastical affairs” may be, we must pro- 
fess ourselves ata loss to imagine. Mr. Bricut has just as 
much right to address a Quakers’ meeting as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has to preach in St. Paul’s. It is true that 
Mr. Bricut may not preach in St. Paul’s. But then neither 
may the Archbishop hold forth in a Quakers’ meeting-house. 
Mr. Bricaut's extraordinary ignorance of Indian Government 
has always made his Indian speeches the least worth reading 
of any that he ever delivered, and it fortunately takes all the 
sting out of the sneers which he thinks it becoming to 
direct against the Civil servants of the Crown in India. 
He attacks the magnitude of their salaries, and makes sill 
tg laugh, by saying that they “go out very young. 

r. Bricut apparently thinks that there should be no com- 

nsation for exile, no allowance for climate, and that the 

ter in life a man begins to learn his business the better. 
“You must bear this in mind,” says Mr. Bricur, “ that 


“Englishmen know it is not that they suspect, but they 


“know that they are of the conquering race, and with 
“many honourable exceptions they regard the natives 
“as the conquered race.” And then some idiots cried 
“Shame!” Honourable exceptions, forsooth! How can 
there be any exceptions, honourable or otherwise, to belief 
in a truth so obvious as to be a platitude? Why Mr. 
Bricut himself called these natives in the same speech 
the “ subjugated race.” Which is the more offensive phrase 
of the two? It is, no doubt, imprudent, ungenerous, and 
in bad taste to be always reminding the Indian races, 
of which there are many, that they are what Mr. Bricur 
calls them. But to deny or ignore the fact is foolish. 
When Mr. Bricut insinuates that Indian Civilians “deal 
“out to the conquered race that kind of justice and 
“ generosity of a very moderate character which is dealt 
“out all over the world and in all periods of history to 
“ the subjected and to the feeble,” he says what is\ not true, 
and what he ought to know is not true. There may be 
a few dishonourable exceptions. But, as a general rule, the 
Indian Civil Service, which offers so noble a career to the 
ablest young men of England, may challenge comparison for 
justice, for integrity, and for devotion to duty with any 
body of administrators in the history of the world. Mr. 
Bricut is perfectly entitled to hold that the possession of 
India is a misfortune, and that its acquisition was a crime. 
He has no right to malign his countrymen, who are engaged 
in the arduous task of governing it as it never has been or 
could be governed without them. 
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THE MUSEUM BIRDS. 


7 facts brought out in the police-court in regard to 

the recent pigeon-bait at the British Museum are ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. Nobody in his senses will contend 
that these birds ought to be allowed to increase and multiply 
ad infinitum ; and nobody in his senses, we suppose, will 
approve of the means taken tothin them. The multifarious 
and anomalous duties of a British Museum librarian may 
perhaps furnish some slight excuse for Mr. Bonn ; yet even 
the most learned of men might perhaps have hit upon a 
better device for pigeon-catching than burning the insides 
of the victims with pure (or, according to one account, very 
impure) alcohol. The denial of the Clerk of the Works 
when the charge was originally brought is unsatisfactory, 
because it turned at best on a mere quibble; and the 
nominal fine which was imposed is also unsatisfactory, 
because it seems to indicate uncertainty in the magistrate’s 
mind on the very simple point whether “poison” means 
“injurious substance” or not. On the whole, however, the 
strong expression of public opinion on the subject, and the 
evident indecency of public officials at such an institution 
incurring even a nominal fine on such a score, may perhaps | 
deter the authorities from repeating a proceeding which, as 
has been said, is equally objectionable from the point of 
view of sentiment and from that of common sense. There 
are plenty of ways of thinning out inconveniently numerous 
stock without the adoption of one so indiscriminate, so 
clumsy, so wanting in humanity, and, after all, as it would 
appear, so little effectual as that chosen by Mr. Bonp and 
executed by Mr. Putman. 


A LECTURE ON HOME RULE, 


_ ease for Home Rule was put by Mr. Justin” 
McCartTuy some years ago, if we remember rightly, 
and in one of the monthly reviews. Needless to say, the 
political situation of that period was very different from and 
far less encouraging to Nationalist pretensions than that of 
to-day, and it does credit therefore to Mr. McCartuy’s taste 
and temper that he formulated the Irish demand in his 
lecture of the other night in the same mildly persuasive 
tone. Mr. McCarruy the younger, it is true, is a Home 
Ruler of another spirit. He appears to be somewhat im- 
patient of his father’s moderation, regretting, for instance, 
that “ Ireland had not been able to win by force of arms the 
“independence she was about to win by constitutional 
“ measures.” This is an improvement upon the apostrophe, 
“ Heaven send I may have no need of thee!” addressed to 
the sword, and shows us young Mr. McCarruy lamenting 
that he has had no need of the good weapon. However, as 
bloodshed has been unfortunately avoided, this impetuous 
youth is willing to accept Home Rule without it; but he 
sternly warns the English nation that “ the lecturer ”—mean- 
ing his father—had stated the very minimum of the Irish 
national demand, so that we may now know that, if we do 
not agree with the father quickly whiles we are in the way 
with him, we shall have the sterner son to deal with. For the 
present, however, we are fortunately in more indulgent hands, 
and are at liberty to weigh the Nationalist demand in a 
scale unbiassed by the sand of Mr. Brennus McCartray— 
if he will allow us to call himso. And it isnot to be denied 
that the elder Separatist approaches us in as winning a 
fashion as ever. The ducks of Mrs. Bonn herself were not 
more favoured in this respect than are the English, Scotch, 
and Welsh inhabitants of the United Kingdom. The sweet 
pretty Empire is invited, in the most graceful and gracious 
way, to come and be dismembered ; and, more trusted 
even than Mrs. Bonp’s ducks, we have the benefit of the 
process explained to us, accompanied bythe fullest assu- 
rances that it won’t hurt much, and that we shall feel so 
much better in our general health after it is all over. To 
be sure, Mr. McCarty is compelled to maintain this 
thesis of our general health by displaying, on interro- 
gation, a lofty contempt for specific elements of bodily 
well-being. When questioned as to the possibility or 
probability of Home-ruled Ireland establishing a rigid 
system of Protection, he “ declined to believe that great 
“ importance could be attached in this matter to the paltry 
“ question of whether a certain amount of taxes would be 
“ placed on English manufactured goods.” This is much 
as though a doctor, after assuring a patient of the excel- 
lence of a particular treatment, should decline to consider 
so paltry a question as whether it afflicted him with a 


chronic feeling of discomfort, and added one more to a 
number of weakening influences which had already greatly 
reduced his vital force. 

On another point, too, of some little importance to 
Englishmen Mr. McCarrauy’s reply is far from covering 
the whole ground of the inquiry addressed to him. It 
had been asked what guarantee Ireland would give that 
the rights of Protestant minorities would be secured. He 
might retort and ask what guarantee there was in this 
ss that the rights of the Catholic minority would be 
secured, And, having thus answered one question by 
another, to which he does not himself wait for an answer, 
Mr. McCarrzy rides off on the back of the pretence that by 
the “ right of the minority” nothing more was meant by 
the interrogator than the privilege of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. There never, he said, had been in his time more 
than one Catholic able to get a seat for an English con- 
stituency in the House of Commons. Hence the implied 
argument is that the Protestants in Ireland, if they fail 
to obtain any share of the representation, will neverthe- 
less be as secure in their rights as the Catholics are here. 
The majority will not be any more tempted to oppress 
the minority in Ireland than it is in England—a state- 
ment which is only another form of the proposition that 
the state of England and Ireland in the matter of reli- 
gious animosity is identical—a proposition which would be 
nowhere resented with more indignation than among the 
mere majority for whose tolerance Mr. McCartuy offers 
to go bail. Does Mr. McCarrny seriously argue that it 
makes no difference to the members of two rival religious 
parties whether the last time heads were broken between 
them was as long ago as 1780 or as recently (say) as the 
last 12th of July? Because that gives no unfair measure 
of the difference between the relations of Protestant to 
Catholic in England and those of Catholic to Protestant in 
Ireland. As to the appeal to the circumstance of Mr. 
ParNELL’s Protestantism, it is pretty but unconvincing. Mr. 
McCarruy declares that, “though by trade a romancist, he 
“is not able to figure to his own mind the condition of 
“ things in which the first freely elected and independent 
“Trish Parliament would proceed to consecrate its inde- 
“ pendence by bringing in a Bill of religious pains and 
“ penalties and disqualifications against the co-religion- 
“ists of Mr. Parnetu.” There is no need for Mr. 
McCartuy to put so severe a strain on his imagina- 
tive powers. Without any -“ Bill of religious pains and 
“ penalties” the country could, and would, be speedily 
made too hot to hold the Protestant interlopers. Legis- 
lation of a strictly secular order might be quite safely 
trusted to bring about that result; and the idea that 
the fact of Mr. Parnett being a Protestant would delay 
the realization of such a legislative programme is wholly 
chimerical. Unless, indeed, the “leader of the Irish 
“ people” is altogether unlike all leaders of other people 
since the world began, he would himself take steps to 
remove any polite scruples which his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen might entertain on that score. But it is not, 
as Mr. McCartuy must well know, the prospect of mere 
unequal and oppressive legislation on the of the 
majority against the minority which is alone to be feared 
in Ireland., If the minority would “come and be (of 
* course figuratively) killed,” there would be at least this 
to be said for the Home Rule scheme, that it would be a 

ific settlement of the Irish question. But there is no 
probability whatever that the minority would so comport 
themselves. It is not, indeed, to be expected. Their nume- 
rical inferiority is more than balanced, in their own judg- 
ment at any rate, by the fact that they represent a large 
preponderance of the intelligence, the energy, and the wealth 
of freland. Minorities so endowed, and especially if the 
endowment is reinforced by such traditions as those which 
animate the Ulster Orangeman, are not wont to submit 
tamely to political, industrial, and commercial extinction. 
It is not, therefore, the mere obviation of injustice which 
must be taken account of in any Home Rule scheme, but 
the prevention of downright civil war. 

This, after all, is both the capital and the preliminary 
objection which the Irish Separatist has to meet, and until 
he does so we may very well decline to enter upon any other of 
the difficulties which attend the prospect. But of course they 
start up at every step,and Mr. McCarrny raised many more 
than he solved, although he suggested solution of them the 
other night. Speaking for himself, he said “ he would be 
“amply satisfied by Ireland having such powers as were 
“ enjoyed by a State of the American Union, or any of the 
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** States forming the Dominion of Canada.” But he did not 
add that to assimilate a Home-ruled Ireland to the position 
of a State of the American Union or to the Dominion of 
Canada, initial Imperial legislation upon the bases of which 
no two projectors have ever been able to agree would be 
absolutely necessary. ‘For an Irish Parliament he would 
“claim the control of Irish affairs within the line that 
“ divided Ireland from the sea.” What he may please to 
mean by this we do not exactly know; but if he means 
that low-water mark would be a good working geographical 
boundary of the region within which Irish affairs should 
be recognized as being confined we beg to differ from him. 
There are affairs reaching beyond the limits of the island 
which might be claimed with plausibility as exclusively Irish ; 
and, on the other hand, there are affairs strictly contained 
within those limits to which such a character could not 
either reasonably or safely be assigned. Mr. McCarrny 
“ would willingly,” we are glad to hear, “give up all idea 
“ of having an Irish army and an Irish navy,” while ready, 
at the same time, as we gather, to contribute to the cost 
of Imperial defence. But then—but there are so many 
“buts” which suggest themselves on this arrangement, as 
also there are with respect to Mr. McCarrtuy’s further con- 
cession that “he would be happy to have no foreign policy 
“so far as Ireland is concerned,” that it would be out of 
the question at this stage of our comments to attempt to 
enumerate them. We will only make one remark, that to 
repudiate any original foreign policy for Ireland is one 
thing, and to accept any foreign policy which England may 
impose is quite another. Yet, if Mr. McCarrny is not, as 
he probably is not, prepared to “concede” as much as this, 


England is certainly not prepared to content herself with | 


anything less. 


THE REV. BENJAMIN WEBB. 


MAN has just died, highly valued by a large and varied 
body of friends, though in the course of a quiet life curiously 
influential, and one who has been ie one of the most remarkable 
revolutions of the age—that which has recreated the worship and 
architecture of the Church of England. Mr.Webb’s twenty-three 
years’ indefatigable service at St. Andrew's Church, Wells Street, 
as, we make no doubt, somewhat eclipsed his early reputation 
as one of the founders of the Cambridge Camden Society; but 
the incidents of that episode in the Church movement are well 
nee f of being revived, while there are still contemporary actors 
to tell the story. [t was a bold enterprise on the part of two 
undergraduates of Trinity College, Cambridge—Jobn Mason Neale, 
in his third year, and Benjamin Webb, a freshman—to under- 
take, at the far-off date of 1839, to reconstruct the visible 
worship and Church architecture of England. Confessedly their 
movement was an offshoot of what was still literally Trac- 
tarianizm at Oxford, for the Tracts were still continuing to come 
out, but they took up the revival at the point at which the 
Oxford leaders left it weakest. Their College tutor, Archdeacon 
Thorp, welcomed the bold suggestion with good-humoured en- 
couragement; and a small knot of fellow-workmen was soon 
collected, including, among others, the present Bishop of Carlisle, 
the late Arcudeacon Freeman, Professor F. A. Paley, Precentor 
Venables, and Mr. Beresford Hope, while amongst seniors Dr. Mill 
gave the aid of bis great name ; and a Society was formed, called — 
why it might be difficult to eay—The Cambridge Camden Society. 
In this case, as in so many others, the start was th uarters of the 
battle; and for a term of years covering two generations of under- 
graduate life the Camden Society was a noteworthy element in 
Cambridge life—active, sell-assured, and, it must be owned, not 
overburdened with deference for academic authority, and accord- 
ingly duly resented in turn by old-fashioned Dons. The Society 
set up @ magazine called the Zcclesiologist, thereby successfully 
introducing a new group of words into the language, and very soon 
fell foul of a church built with generous intentions, but woeful 
results, in a suburb of Cambridge; and then the storm burst on 
it. And yet even at that time the attempt to twist architectural 
criticism into personal malice was too flimsy for success, so the 
ioneers of a new science went on combining architecture, art, 
and ritual, till in 1841 they had a rare chance of practically dis- 
tinguishing themselves. The famous old Norman round church of 
St. Sepulchre, Cambridge, partly fell down, and the Cawbridge 
Camden Society undertook the restoration. For the time of day 
the work was capitally done; but the result was a somewhat 
famous law suit which declared an immovable stone altar to be 
inadmissible in the Church of England. Meanwhile, the school 
of architects which the Society set itself to train were potent 
missionaries all over the world. At last Cambridge had become 
no fitting habitat, and in 1846 the Cambridge Camden Society 
wus moved to London, where it changed its name to the 
Ecclesiological Society, and opened its Committee to the co- 
ion of Oxford men, such as the Rev. William Scott and 

Sir Stephen Glynne. Mr. Webb continued as its Secretary all 
the while and down to its collapse in 1868. Neale with all his 


genius was not judicious, and how much the worship movement 
owes to Webb's wise, tolerant judgment cannot be overstated. 

Mr, Webb had in the meantime been ordained, and after serving 
some curacies was appointed in 1851 to the perpetual curacy of 
Sheen in Staffordshire, a small living in those Moorlands which are 
the extension of the Peak of Derbyshire. Ten years were sufficient 
to change a parish inconceivably bzhindhand into one of model ex- 
cellence, In 1862 be was called to London to take the | 
of St. Andrew's, Wells Street, to which he was ae by Lo 
Palmerston. This church, an early product of the Church move- 
ment, and built by the excellent Dean Chandler, had for some 
years occupied a conspicuous place, but latterly, with the failing 
health of the incumbent, the church began to fail, and Mr. Webb 
might either have led a great revival or presided over a lingering 
decay. Happily the former was the result of his appointment, and 
the organization of which he was author at St. Andrew's Church 
was, in a very different sevse from the conventional one, that of a 
model church ; the services in their magnificence were one of the 
sights of London ; but this was really the least part of the enter- 
prise. Only those who personally interested themselves in the 
parish could appreciate the elaborate organization for all good 
works which the vicar had created; the schools were far above 
the average, the troop of lay workers was equally numerous aud 
efficient, while the confraternities of men and women, boys and 
girls, and the créche were there to give the helping hand so 
much needed amongst the temptations and necessities of London. 
Yet all this was supported by the voluntary offerings elicited 
by the confidence universally felt in the vicar; for the church, 
actually the first founded of all Peel districts, is in itself miserably 
endowed. Mr. Webb's literary gifts deserve notice; a trans- 
lation of the First Book of Durandus’s Symbolism, brought out 
with a preface by himself and Neale in early Camden days, 
may now be chiefly regarded as a curiosity; but his Continental 
Ecclesiology is full of interesting information; while during his 
nearly twenty years’ editorship of the Ecclesiologist be built u 
a vast mass of curious information on the science with whic 
that magazine was concerned. In his latest days, the six years 
during which he edited the Church Quarterly Review, were a 
continuous record of conscientious and successful work. With 
all these mental preoccupations, the genuine man stood out clear, 
acute, yet gentle and sparkling. He was the most charming 
companion and the wisest counsellor, and in the fulfiment of 
those exceptionally intricate duties which attach to a parish 
priest of the English Church as spiritual guide and as worldly- 
wise counsellor, rarely gifted, and conspicuously successful. The 
varied texture of his congregration of St. Andrew's was the 
evidence of his singular powers of management, taking in on 
the one side middle ah lower class residents, by no means 
amenable in London to the abstract claims of parochial authority, 
and on the other a mixed gathering of persons of conspicuous 
intellectual, professional, and social standing. It may, after 
aK, be asked, How came such a man to die vicar of a Peel 
district, barely garnished during the last four years by an un- 
remunerative prebend at St. Paul’s? and we can only answer that 
we are totally unable to say. It is certain that Mr. Webb's 
personality and works were well known in the quarter which was 
for the greater part of his London life the fountain of ecclesiastical 
honours, and that they seemed to have met with its very friendly 
approbation, 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


“ A Sitis impossible to secure this emount in Fulham itself, I 
appeal for assistance to earnest Liberals, desirous of practi- 
cally vindicating the purity of election.” So writes Mr. John 
Loader, Secretary of the Fulham Liberal Association, to the 
Daily News of Thursday last. Who is the bold guesser who will, 
on honour and without knowing beforehand, conjecture the mode 
in which the earnest Liberals are to show their feeling for electoral 
purity? Itis by subscribing from a distance the sum of 1,000/. 
to upset the return of Mr. Hayes Fisher, and to seat, if ible, 
Mr. George Russell. The ingenuous Secretary confesses that it is 
impossible to secure this not very enormous sum in Fulham 
itself; the Fulham Liberals have more wit than to subscribe for 
such a purpose. So the Reptile Funds of the party, the mysterious 
hoards whence in old time men in the moon used to derive their 
means of showing their feeling for purity of election, are to be 
drawn upon, ‘Ihe earnest Liberals who contribute will at least 
have a run for their money, as the sum has to be lodged on peti- 
tion; but it may be thought that Mr. John Loader aA ssa 
a little naive in describing the character of that run. The 
importation of foreign money to break down an election 
may be electoral purity—things are called by such funny 
names nowadays that there is no knowing. Still, as the 
New Purity is not likely to do Mr. Russell much good, and has 
already given a very interesting example of the idea of ways and 
means prevailing among Mr. Loader's party, we are really obliged 
to him. There is talk of others of these outside thousand pound 
subscriptions (a puns, by the way, which isa clear violation of 
the spirit of the law, though, as with many other safeguards agai 
electoral abuses, the law seems to have been drawn to invite 
breaches of its spirit in the -~- of compliances with its letter), 
and it is very likely that little or nothing will come of them. 
But the proceeding is interesting, because it suits very well with 
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the means applied before the elections, and in too many cases suc- | 
cessfully applied. 

We have before us some very interesting correspondence on 
the subject of the North Somerset election, in which it is 

ble to note that the candidate who used ways and means of 
kind to be described presently did not get in. Mr, Edward 
Strachey appears, according to the Rev. Stephen Saxby, of East 
Clevedon, to have had the courteous and gentlemanly idea of send- 
ing to country clergymen copies of addresses, in which he told the 
electors that they “need not be afraid of the parson finding out 
how you vote.” Mr. Saxby, however, he appears to have in 
more senses than one hit upon the wrong man. He received in return 
an exceedingly vigorous exposition of the construction which the 
ignorant labourers would inevitably place on the words “‘ free schools, 
free food, and free land.” Mr. Strachey’s correspondent makes a good 
int by showing that the combination of the three “ frees” makes 
it absolutely impossible for any man who uses it to avoid the risk 
of deluding, whether intentionally or not, his bearers, In the 
sense in which he really means “free” schools his hearer is en- 
titled to conclude that the Liberal programme includes board 
gratis and land for nothing; in the sense in which he really 
means “ free” food and “ free ” land, “ free schools ” has no sense at 
all. Mr. Strachey failed with this novel kind of fadlacia plurium 
tnterrogationum; the election returns seem to show that many 
others succeeded. It would be a very good deed if some industrious 
ey with the means and opportunity at his command, would, 
fore all this floating literature of election addresses gets de- 
stroyed, collect the full programmes of the Radical candidates in 
town and country and publish them together. Nothing could be 
much more amusing, and nothing would supply such an admirable 
basis for workers in the cause of common sense and the Constitu- 
tion. For our part, fresh documents of the kind straggle in to 
us week by week, and each is more instructive than the last. We 
have recently commented on two biographies of Radical candidates. 
Here is a third document of a slightly different kind, which was 
issued (and unluckily issued successfully, in conjunction with 
mobs) in the interest of Mr. Osborne Morgan in Denbigh- 
shire. Let us see what the friends of this redoubted champion 
of defunct Dissenters who wish to go where they are not wanted 
have to say for him as “A Last Word.” For (as we always 
take care to point out, with a refinement not invariably practised 
by our Radical friends) you must not take it for granted that a 
candidate says of himself what is said of him. What you omy 8 take 
for granted is, that he allows it to be said and profits by it, 
which in this instance is quite sufficient, especially as the name 
and address of his agent are ostentatiously given. 

We have already quoted the title of the document, “ A Last 
Word.” And it may be observed that all the more outrageous 
documents of this kind, from the false statements about the Con- 
servative candidates at Manchester which we mentioned the other 
day downwards, are always and wisely put forth as “ last words,” 
in order to make refutation impossible. This particular last word 
was, we believe, issued by Mr. Osborne Morgan's friends on the 
very eve of the poll, to follow up and complete the effect of the 
rioting on which we commented last week, and the persistent 
application for months of the “Chapel Screw,” an instrument 
whose efficacity in small aud bigoted circles no one merely accus- 
tomed to the large, if rather lazy, toleration of Anylicanism can 
readily appreciate. The thing begins by telling the electors that 
they must “choose whether they will support Mr. Gladstone 
ol a united kingdom, or Mr. Parnell and the destruction of the 
Empire.” Of course Mr. Osborne Morgan himself knows perfectly 
well that this is something more than a suggestio falsi, that it 
is actually falsum. But the falsehood was specially suited to 
Wales, where the Irish cause is so unpopular that no small 

rt of the Conservatism of Liverpool has always been set down 

y knowing men to the anti-Irish proclivities of the large Wel-h 
ulation of that town. The next paragraph, alter stating Mr. 
Bisdstone's noble intentions, remarks that Mr. Parnell supports 
the Tory “either because there is a secret understandi 
between them that there shall be the separation he desires, or, 
&c. Now, again, Mr. Osborne Morgan knows perfectly well that 
all and every secret understanding has been repeatedly denied by 
authority on both sides, and that an understanding for “ separa- 
tion” has never been even suggested by any responsible person. 
How, then, can so moral a man as Mr, Osborne Morgan perwit or 
wink at a downright talsehood? To this puzzling question we 
can only reply that there is much virtue in your “either,” and 
probably this salved Mr. Osborne Morgan’s conscience. ‘The in- 
sinuation of this ph only leads up to the bolder termination 
of the next two, which is that “‘ Whoever votes for a Tory now 
votes in support of Parnell.” Then the subject is changed, and 
Fair-trade is taken up. The treatment winds up with a re- 
commendation to the electors of Denbighshire to vote for Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, and then “to tell him you do not want duties 
put on anything, but you want them off your tea, coffee, sugar, 
and cocoa.” ‘When e electors tell Mr, Osborne Morgan this, 
will be tell them in return how much duty on sugar he wants 
taken off? “It is ill takingthe breeks off a Highlandman,” but 
Mr. Osborne Morgan's friends, if not himself, seem to be equal 
even to that feat when the question is catching a Welshman’s, if 
not « Highlandman’s, vote. 

But the cream of the paper comes next. After the statement 

that “considerable pressure is being put on some men to vote 


against their conscience "—a statement which we believe on very 
good authority to be absolutely false as concerns Denbighshire— 


the advice is given in large type that, if master, or landlord, or 
any one else does this, treat him as you would a high- 
way robber, for he is no better. Our readers will remember 
the riots, and will form their own conclusion as to the connexion of 
those riots with this advice. For it is undeniable that men, if they 
can, use personal violence to highway robbers. And then we have 
the great promise doctrine of the Reverends Kennedy and Tack- 
well expounded at length and leading up to the statement that “a 
written agreement signed through fear of the parties who get youto 
sign can be upset and made utterly worthless. The law recognizes 
that in such circumstances a man is not bound by his promise.” 
This is the law of Mr. Gladstone's Judge-Advocate-General de- 
livered to ignorant miners and ts. The bewildered reader 
asks, How can the law make worthless an agreement the per- 
formance or non-performance of which cannot be proved? It is 
only after reading the context that he perceives the fetch. It lies 
of course in “such.” After comparing the promise to a can- 
vasser to a promise to a highwayman, the ingenious draughtsman 
of the document, as in the case of “either” above, feeis himself 
justitied in leaving the voter to take his choice. This is followed 
y some tall talk about “detestable conduct of employers,” “ mean 
and contemptible men” “ who use power tyranically” (sic), and 
so forth. But the paper would not be a Radical puff if it did not 
contain some butter for the candidate. And the electors are 
triumphantly asked whether they will prefer a more boy to 
the ablest man who has ever represented a Wel«h 
constituency, and who, let us hope, did not personally write 
” with one n. 
ow, of course, if this precious stuff had been addressed by the 
ablest man who ever represented live Welshmen and dead Dissen- 
ters to a highly-educated constituency there would be very little 
harm in it; in fact, there would be some good, for it would give 
the educated constituency something and somebody to laugh at. 
It was the opinion of Mrs, Elton, in Emma, that no party of plea- 
sure is complete without a donkey, and the rule extends to 
politics. But for its purpose the document is well calculated, and it 
explains very well how constituencies have been gulled io England 
as well in Wales, while it is also a pretty clear key to the 
rioting which bas disgraced this sdnke election. The friends 
of an ex-Judge-Advocate-General issue, and the ex-Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General accepts without protest and profits by the 
following things. First, the repetition in various forms of aa 
authoritatively contradicted falsehood. Secondly, a direct incite- 
ment to violence on the canvasscrs of the party op- 
posed to those who issue it. Such canvassers, if they are masters, 
landlords, or other influential persons, are to be treated as highway 
robbers (“ Kill Sir Watkin,” the more outspoken members of the 
party put it), are to be “spurned from the dour,” which, of course, 
may be metaphorical, and may not. Thirdly, a distinct misrepre- 
sentation ingeniously calculated to deceive ignorant men as to 
what the law does “ in such circumstances,” that is to say, in cir- 
cumstances which the writer chooses to consider similar. We 
have little doubt that at least some voters understood by this 
brase that an agreement or promise to vote for Sir Watkin was 
tpso facto illegal, and that they had Mr. Osborne Morgan's great 
judicial authority for it. We have said that we will throw Mr. 
Osborne Morgan in his estimate or bis friend's estimate of hisown 
merits; he shall also have the implied promise that if he is re- 
turned the duty on sugar shall be taken off. Ihe ways and means of 
his success are quite clear enough without either of these jittle 
additions. And a very pretty and sufficient example of Liberal 
electioneering ways and means they are. 


RHODIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


iv is a sign of the interest taken in the General Election that 
the most important sale of works of Greek art that has oc- 
curred in London for many years has just off almost 
unnoticed. Some two thousand five hundred antiquities from 
Rhodes, of undisputed authenticity and in many cases of great 
interest, were almost given away at Messrs, Sutheby’s on the last 
three days of last week to no more than a dozen purchasers. 
The highest price realized by any lot was 55/., and only one 
other lot brought more than 30/.; while, as an illustration of 
the lowest prices, it may be mentioned that three slabs of 
marble a Greek inscriptions which have been prioted in 
the Hellenic Journal for 1883 (pp. 136-141, Nos. 1, 2, and 8) 
went to the British Museum for 12s. the three. The presence 
of Professor Furtwiingler on behalf of the Berlin Museum gave 
promise of a sharp competition with the British Museum for 
the finest pieces, but it soon became apparent that the funds 
at his command were very limited, and his expenditure probably 
did not exceed 100/.; while a commission that was understood 
to be held for the Museum at Carlsruhe cannot have exceeded 
a fourth of that sum. A few terra-cotta vases were secured 
for Oxford ; and it is a matter for regret that otber local museums 
in this country were not represented at the sale, for good examples 
of several rare types of Greek art could bave been acquired 
for very small sums without opposition from the cullectors, 
who generally refrained from bidding for things that were net 
in perfect preservation—a Panathenaic amphora, for exawple, in 
good condition and unbroken, fetching 30/., while another like it 
hat had been a good deal knocked about went for 4/. 158. Even 
the casual spectators who are generally present at sales of more 
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than ordinary interest, and who would in this case “ye | have 
bid for many of the lots that were knocked down at a shilling 
apiece, were entirely absent—mainly, no doubt, the ac- 
counts of the elections had crowded out of the daily papers any 
iminary notice of the collection that was to be —— 

The first two days were occupied with the sale of the painted 
terra-cotta vases, which were catalogued in chronological order, 
and formed an almost continuous series of examples of the art from 
its inning to its end, Three fine cylices in the Chalcidian 
style (almost the only instances of the application of that style to 
vases of this form) were secured for the British Museum for 
55/., 271. 108., and 5/. 10s. respectively. These vases are de- 
scribed in the Hellenic Journal for 1834 (pp. 220 ff.), and the 
two first are elaborately chromolithographed in the accompanying 

lates, XL.—XLIII. The chief of the other acquisitions for the 
useum were a pithos nearly three feet high, with a frieze of 
chariots and other subjects in relief, for 28/. 10s. ; an ordinary red- 
figured hydria with a scene from a comedy, which was rather dear 
at 30/. 10s.; a magnificent red-figured crater in very florid style, 
with a large group of Dionysos, Ariadne, and nine other figures 
on one side, and a procession of dancing youths on the other, for 
35 guineas ; and a black phiale, surrounded with a wreath of olive 
very delicately painted in white and yellow, for only 3/. 108. On 
the other hand, an amphora and an cenochoe in the local style of 
Rhodes or Naucratis, which are described and figured in the 
Hellenic Journal for 1885 (pp. 180 ff.), were bought for Berlin 
for 12, 148. the two by Professor Furtwiingler, who secured several 
other equally good bargains. Greater advantage might perhaps 
have been taken on the part of the British Museum of the low prices. 
On the third day, when the miscellaneous antiquities were sold, 
the prices, which had reached their lowest ebb at the close of the 
second day, rose a little, chiefly from the rather reckless bidding of a 
collector who had not previously appeared. Prices were paid for the 
gold ornaments, the bronzes, the terra-cottas, the vases of variegated 
Glass, and the porcelain objects that must have found their way to 
odes from Naucratis, that were certainly inadequate, but at 
least were not ludicrous. A curious terra-cotta model of a Phceni- 
cian galley went to a private collection for 157. 5s.; and the British 
Museum secured for only 9/. 10s. a most remarkable porcelain bowl 
of Phoenician work, surrounded by moulded figures of human 
beings and animals, The proceeds of the three days, excluding 
several lots that appeared to be bought in on the third day, was 
about 930/.; and the net sum realized, after allowing for transport 
from Rhodes, repairs, and expenses of sale, cannot have been much 
over 6001. 

The collection thus dispersed was the product of excavations 
that have been carried on at Rhodes for some years past by 
& syndicate of gentlemen as a pecuniary speculation. Similar 
, enterprises may be rather checked in the future by the result of 
this sale, which must have involved a dead loss of several hundred 
pounds; but it will be hard to forget the success of the ex- 
eavations at Camiros in Rhodes some twenty years ago, when a 
single tomb yielded treasures for which some 300/. was paid by 
the British Museum and the Louvre. It was not to be expected 
that in excavations carried on for pecuniary results much attention 
should be given to such unremunerative work as making careful 
plans of the tombs or accurate registers of the objects found in 
each. But if any excavations should again be conducted on the 
same plan, a grant from the Trustees of the British Museum, or 
the Hellenic Society, or some similar body, would be well ex- 
pended in securing due attention to this part of the work, for some 
trustworthy lists of antiquities that have been found together would 
be of great value in checking theories about their relative date 
which have now to be founded on inferences from style alone. In 
the present case it is unfortunate that, when the contents of any 
tomb could have been even approximately identified from the 
rough diary of the excavations, they were not sold en bloc, or at 
any rate grouped together in the Catalogue on the chance that 
they might be saved from dispersion. 


CRIME AND INSANITY. 


ORD BRAMWELL has the repute of being an excellent 
lawyer, and he certainly deserves the repute of a man of 


strong common sense. Our readers are aware that he crossed | 
swords 


not long ago with Archdeacon Farrar on the Blue Ribbon 
craze, very much to the discomfiture of the latter, who took refuge 
st last in the surprising declaration—which might be true enough 
of himself—that he and his friends of the new Crusade were 
quite willing to live and let live, and only desired to be allowed 
to totally abstain themselves, while those who differed from them 
were equally free to prefer temperance to abstinence. That has 
hardly been Canon Wilberforce’s programme. In his article in 
the current Nineteenth Century Baron Bramwell confronts a more 
miscellaneous but perhaps less numerous assemblage — largely 
recruited from the medical profession—of hardly less prejudiced 
assailants. He writes however with the same imperturbable good 
temper as before, and begins by reminding us that it takes two to 
make a quarrel, of whom he is resolved not to be one. “Some of 
these gentlemen have made furious attacks on the lawyers of a 
very unbecoming character, charging them, at the least, with want 
of sense and humanity . . . but the lawyers will not help the 
doctors to make a quarrel.” They will go on administering the 


they honestly believe the law to be right and good. And to that 
point, not to discussing what is the law on the subject—that 
seems to be scarcely open to dispute—Lord Bramwell devotes 
his paper. The controversy turns on the punishment of criminals 
who are or are alleged to be insane, which is denounced as cruel and 
iniquitous by many, who maintain that the opinion of an “expert”— 
that is of a doctor—on the man’s mental condition ought to settle 
the matter out of hand. To which it is obvious to reply, first, 
that there is madness and madness, and that the question of what 
kind of lunacy ought to exempt a criminal from punishment is for 
the decision of ordinary men, not of experts, while the question of 
how far any particular criminal comes under the category of those 
who are held punishable is one for the jury to decide according to 
the evidence before them. We might add, though Lord Bramwell 
does not touch on that point, that “ doctors disagree ” very often, 
and perhaps on no subject oftener than in deciding on the sanity 
of suspected patients submitted to their inspection. It is indeed 
notorious that there is never much difficulty in obtaining an 
affirmative medical opinion from some “ expert” when there is 
any object to be gained by doing so. There was an amusing story 
once written to exhibit a state of society, where all criminals were 
treated with tender regard, as victims of some terrible disease, and 
all sick persons punished as criminals. The absurdity of treating 
all alleged lunatics as irresponsible, and therefore inculpable before 
the law, is not so self-evident on the face of it, but, when the matter 
comes to be a little more closely looked into, it appears to be 
hardly less real. If indeed human was inflicted, like divine punish- 
ment, for the chastisement of sin, the question would be a more 
complicated one, and we might have to consider with philosophical 
accuracy the precise amount of moral responsibility incurred by the 
alleged lunatic. But the question is really a much simpler one. 
Human law, in the present day at all events, deals with crime, 
not sin; its office is not retributive but deterrent, and what has 
practically to be considered is, not what the sinner deserves— 
that must be left to a higher tribunal—but what best serves for 
the protection of society against outrage. j 

It is, we need hardly say, from this point of view that Lord 
Bramwell approaches the inquiry. He tirst asks whom ought the 
law to punish ? and replies, “ all whom it threatens, on conviction.” 
But that of course only throws us back on the further question, 
“whom ought the law to threaten?” to which the reply is equall 
obvious, “ all who would be influenced by the threat, all whom it 
would, or might deter, or help to deter.” And therefore in any 

rticular case the question is not whether the convicted offender 
is sane or insane—which may be variously answered—but whether 
he did or did not understand the law’s threat. If he did, he 
ought to be punished; if not, not. No doubt there are cases of 
insanity or idiocy where it is clear that he did not understand that 
he was doing a thing forbidden, and in such cases punishment 
would be manifestly both useless and unjust ; as for similar reasons 
it would be unjust to punish a man who had killed another under 
the honest delusion that he was only acting in self-defence, for on 
his own view of the facts he was doing what the law authorizes 
to be done. But such cases are exceptional. Asa rule persons 
rightly or wrongly deemed to be insane, many of whom, be it 
remembered, are “‘ monomaniacs "—that is, are admittedly sane on 
all subjects but one—are more or less distinctly aware of the 
illegality of their criminal acts. We say “more or less dis- 
tinetly,” for they may not always have the same distinct con- 
sciousness of it as those who are entirely sane; but there is 
another reason also, which tells however against them, why the law 
has not always an equally deterrent effect upon them. Lord 
Bramwell puts the matter forcibly and concisely in the following 
passage :— 

One matter put forward is this: the threat of punishment does not deter 
mad people, they understand the threat and yet commit crimes, and because 
they cannot help it. Now, if by the words “ does not deter” is meant does 
not always deter, I admit it. But the same is true of men in their perfect 
senses. ‘hey are not always deterred by the threat of punishment; and 
if that were a reason for not punishing insane persons, it would equally be 
a reason for not punishing the sane. If by the words “does not deter” is 
meant never deters, I wholly deny it. It does not deter as often as it 
ought, because madmen are outaieg enough to know that from the way 
the law is administered they can commit crimes with less chance of punish- 
ment than sane persons can. But tosay that they are uninfluenced by the 
threat of punishment is to say what is contrary to every one’s experience 
and knowledge. How are mad people managed in asylums? Surely, by 
the hope of some good or fear of some harm, according to their conduct. 

It is no answer to say that “they are not responsible.” Ina 
| theological sense that may or may not be true, but with their 
| guilt coram Deo the law is not concerned. In the sight of the law 
they are responsible, and for a very good reason; it is not true to 
say that they cannot help their actions, and the proof that it is 
not true is this—they are restrained and ruled in the same way as 
sane people, though with more difficulty, It may be objected, 
again, that, if they are restrained with greater difficulty, they re- 
= not a lighter, but a severer punishment, which is a cruel 
octrine, and therefore the gay proves too much, And no 
doubt that is a logical sequel, but it need not trouble us in 
practice, inasmuch as the ordinary law will suffice. What does 
ge wg follow is, that there is the more stringent necessity 
or the law to be applied as a deterrent, just as the fear of 
unishment is more essential for a bad boy than for a good 

'y, because he is more in danger of going wrong. There may 
be exceptional cases of insanity—such as that instanced by the 
writer, of a woman murdering her children in order that they 
might go to Heaven, while indifferent to her own fate—where a 
Certain émeixea (if we may use a convenient Grecism) may fairly 


law, as they find it, in spite of censure and abuse, the more so as 
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be introduced, not into the law, but into the manner of administer- 
ing it. But “there are exceptions to every rule,” and we cannot 
legislate for exceptions. It is hard in one sense to punish those 
who are even ially mad, and therefore more liable to commit 
crime, but it is equally hard to punish those who from any other 
cause are under special liabilities to temptation; eg. a starving 
man who steals a loaf of bread, or a thievish youth who has been 
bred in theft and vice from the cradle. But we have to bear in 
mind the principle laid down just now, that legal punishment is 
not for revenge but for repression, and hence Bentham argued 
that the greater the temptation the greater should be the punish- 
ment. To apply that literally would be cruel, but we are begin- 
ning at the wrong end if we let off criminals whose temptation 
was strong, or their power of resistance weak. Prevention indeed 
is better than cure, Let us by all means do what is in our power 
to cure the lunatic, relieve the destitute, reclaim the wails and 
‘strays who are nurtured in ignorance and vice. But to let them 
go unpunished, when convicted of crime, is an injustice to society, 
and in the long run no true kindness to themselves. It is quite 
true, as Lord Bramwell observes, that the law in such cases is not 
as strictly enforced as it might be, and as—we agree with him in 
thinking—it ought to be, just as what is legally suicide is almost 
invariably condoned under the polite alias of “ temporary in- 
sanity.” If it is asked, would you hang a madman, e.g. if he 
shoots at the Queen? here in we agree with the writer that, 
if he unhappily succeeded, he should be hanged ; but we also agree 
that, where the attempt fails, flogging, which both hurts the mad 
ruffian and makes him ridiculous, is likely to be a more effective 
deterrent. And we will add, in the teeth of a good deal of 
maudlin sentimentalism current on the subject just now, that we 
should be glad to see the remedy of floggings much more freely 
applied to other crimes of violence also. 

e referred just now to “monomania,” as obviously no excuse 
for crimes unconnected with the special craze of the monomaniac, 
But does it excuse crime perpetrated under the supposed action of 
that craze? Lord Bramwell makes very merry with the word, 
which, he says, is not to be found in debaoee Dictionary, as 
neither, we may add, is it in Richardson’s—still less of course 
are “ kleptomania” and the rest of the detailed varieties of it, 
such as dipsomania, and homicidal mania, which last by-the- 
bye has not yet attained the dignity of a pseudo-classical com- 


oo Well; kleptomania has somehow got invested with a 
ind of aristocratic respectability; it is certainly “ consistent 
with the greatest calmness an i 


x,’ but so are man 
kinds of mania not honoured with prefix; and ie 
indicates a crime which, if committed by a poor man, is generally 
denuded of its affix and punished with the utmost rigour. The 
homicidal maniac can also be deliberate and cunning in his pre- 

tions, and we are disposed to think that with him also the 
w should take its course. How far it is correct to say that 
———— of the sort “are not wrong in their minds, but in 
eir passions, appetites, or propensities,” is a question involving 
psychological inquiries it take us too long 
to enter upon, But it is unquestionably true that “a perfectly 
sane man”—and a man too of the highest intellectual capacity — 
“may be cursed with an unnatural propensity.” There are un- 
natural propensities it is needless to specify here, but which 
prs ne | condemns, to which very many men, and even 
w classes of men, of otherwise irreproachable character, 
and sometimes of distinguished excellence, have been en- 
slaved, whom nobody ever dreamt of regarding as maniacs, 
whether with or without the saving prefix of “mono.” Lord 
Bramwell tells a good story of a 1] counsel who was defend- 
ing a female client cha with theft, before Mr. Justice Byles, 
on the plea that it was really kleptomania. ‘Of course,” he said, 
“‘vour Lordship knows what that is?” “Oh yes,” replied the 
judge, “and I am sent down here to cure it.” e shrewdly sus- 
pect that there would be a good deal less of “ klepto” and other 
forms of “mono,” or of mania pure and simple, if this drastic 
method of cure was more generally applied. The maniac or 
monomaniac who defends himself or is defended on the plea that 
he could not help it—and will of course be equally unable to help 
doing it again—has much in common with the ingenuous house- 
maid who never breaks the glass or crockery, but unfortunately it 
has an uncontrollable habit of “coming right in two in her 
hand.” And Lord Bramwell’s dictum holds good alike of the 
criminal lunatic and the housemaid who is the passive victim of 
her fragile crockery and her adverse fate ; “all should be punished 
who should be threatened with punishment, and all should be 
threatened who understand thethreat.” There is a fallacy lurking 
under the current phrase, “mad or bad.” It is possible and not 
uncommon to be both at once. 


THE EUMENIDES AT CAMBRIDGE. 


igs ~ lay of the ZEwmenides, as represented last week at 
Cambridge, falls into a prologue and three short acts, in the first 
of which (as well as in the prologue) the scene is laid at Delphi, 
changing in the second and third to Athens. After an overture 
the curtain rises to disclose the terrace before the ‘Temple of 
Apollo, with a distant prospect of the gorges of Parnassus and the 
Castalian fount, derived, as we understand, from sketches made 


upon the spot by an amateur artist. At the same moment the 
Pythian Prophetess (Mr..M. A. North) enters by one of the 


doors at the side of the lower stage, and offers up her morning 
prayer to the tutelary deities of the place. Her invocation over, 
she leaves the terrace to discharge her daily duties within the 
shrine, but only to return a few moments later, in terror and 
distress, with the news that a company of unwonted visitors have 
taken possession of the sacred building. Piously committing the 
issue of the event to her master Apollo, she passes from the 
stage, leaving the audience in awe-struck expectation, which is 
heightened by the sounds within. 

A few bars more, and the curtain, which has hidden from the 
spectators the blue distances of the landscape, rises for the first act. 
Apollo (Mr. D. N. Pollock) and Hermes (Mr. A. V. Baillie) are 
calmly surveying the gruesome band of the Furies, who lie 
buried in slumber over the marble floor, and the appealing form 
of Orestes (Mr. A. R. Macklin), who clings for protection to the 
Omphalos, with the olive bough that marks him as a suppliant by 
his side. With kindly words of consolation the Pythian god 
instructs Orestes to repair to Athens and submit his cause to the 
arbitrament of Pallas, and, under the guidance of Hermes, he 
sets out upon his journey, leaving his relentless foes spent with 
their long chase and unconscious of his escape. Apollo then 
retires, and after a short interval the shade of Clytamnestra glides 
from the vaporous recess, and passing hither and thither among 
the sleepers, who move uneasily at her approach, inveighs against 
their indolence and ingratitude in allowing the prey to elude 
their vengeance. As her voice rises in passionate reproach, they 
whimper like dreaming hounds— 

Jactant crura tamen subito vocisque repente 

Mittunt et crebro redducunt naribus auras 

Ut vestigia si teneant inventa ferarum. 
And at last with a unanimous cry of AaSé AaBe, the whole pack 
start to their feet, and, mad with disappointment, strike into a 
chorus of self-reproaching fury, which culminates in an outburst 
of impotent wrath as the stately figure of Apollo advances through 
the temple, and bids them “ Begone!” ‘Then follows an angry 
dialogue between the Coryphzus (Mr. S. M. Leathes) and the 
god; and at his contemptuous bidding they set themselves once 
more upon the track of fugitive, leaving him the sole tenant 
of his desecrated shrine. 

The second act openson the Acropolis at Athens, To the right 
stands the ancient Ionic temple of Athena, with the Spéras or archaic 
wooden image of the goddess, visible in the bright moonlight that 
streams down upon its precincts. To the left, tar away, stretches 
the Saronic gulf, with a range of hills upon its further shore. 
Orestes enters, weary and travel-stained, conducted to this new 
sanctuary by the friendly Hermes, and falls at the foet of Athena's 
statue in prayerful adoration. But his cruel tormentors are close upon 
him, and in a few moments more the stage is crowded with their 
forbidding forms, They detect him as he crouches within the 
temple, and hurl their imprecations at his head. He loudl 
invokes the aid of Athena. ‘They laugh him to scorn, and, 
descending on to the lower stage, begin their déopios vpvos, 
accompanying its awe-inspiring strains by a terrible dance “ of 
woven or and of waving hands,” to bind their victim fast. 

As the last notes die away, a melody with accompaniment on 
the harp announces the approach of Athena (Miss J. E. Case), 
who has heard her suppliant’s prayer and hastened to his assist- 
ance. After the half-contemptuous inquiry rives ror’ ¢oré; she 
bids the Furies state their case against the fugitive, and then, 
with strict impartiality, calls upon Orestes for an account of 
himself and his doings. This he proceeds to give in a speech 
of great dignity and power, in the course of which he recounts 
wita horror the circumstances of his father Agamemnon’s murder, 
and pleads them in excuse of his own conduct. At its close 
Athena announces her intention of summoning her townsfolk to 
try the case, and beckons to Orestes to follow her. The Furies, 
once more baulled of their prey, but confident as to the ultimate 
triumph of their vengeance, remain behind and chant an elaborate 
ode, containing perhaps the finest lyrical passages which are to be 
found in the play, and embodying in language of colossal strength 
the sombre morality of an impertect civilization. 

A short orchestral introduction leads into the third act, and 
continues while Athena, with Orestes, the twelve aged bu 
that she has selected for her jury, anda crowd of white-robed 
Athenians, enter in procession and take their places on the rock- 
hewn seats of the Areopagus. Behind rises the well-known out- 
line of the Acropolis, topped by one solitary temple, and glowing 
in the last rays of the setting sun. At Athena's bidding a herald 
(Mr. M. G, Foster) proclaims silence by a blast of his trumpet, 
and scarcely have its echoes away when, to the astonish- 
ment and chagrin of the Furies (who fill the lower stage), Apollo 
suddenly appears to redeem his promise made to Orestes. The 
court is formally opened, and Orestes pleads guilty, but urges 
Apollo's command in extenuation of his crime. The god speaks 
in his behalf, and recounts once more the incidents of Agamemnon’s 
death. Athena then bids the Areopagites record their votes, 
which is done with due solemnity, the leader of the Furies mean- 
while employing all her armoury of intimidation to secure a verdict 
in her favour. ‘Che votes are equal, and Athena, in virtue of her 
office as president, declares Urestes to be acquitted. In a 
rapturous speech he thanks her and bis patron Apollo for their 
aid, and promising the alliance of his Argive countrymen to the 
Athenians, leaves the stage. The remainder of the play is occupied 
with a series of choruses descriptive of the gradual removal of the 
anger of the offended Furies by tne “soft answers” of Athena, who 
finally prevails upon them to take up their abode in her city, A 
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band of maidens approaches bearing lighted torches, the white- 
robed citizens join in the procession, and paiat madatai 
maides, now completely mollitied, pass “ with a Solemn Musick” 
through the gathering gloom to the cavern prepared for their habi- 
tation. Athena is left alone, and the poor’ wp falls slowly, as the 
joyful shouts of the attendants are faintly audible in the dim-lit 
distance of the ravine. 

Such is a brief sketch of the main features of the drama which 
has been presented throughout the week with extraordinary 
success. Turning our attention to the treatment it has received 
at Cambridge at the hands of all those concerned in its production, 
we cannot tind any words of praise which would convey an 
adequate conception of the effect produced. Of the first act it 
is not too much to say that the impression it conveys is far 
more powerful than any that we have received from any stage 
representation whatsoever. The faultless grouping and noble 
massing together of colour are things never to be forgotten, and it 
would prove an impossible task to attempt to select any special 
excellence of movement or arrangement for comment where all 
was perfect. We cannot, however, pass over Mr. Platts's admirable 
rendering of the Shade of Clytemnestra in silence. To a poetic 
conception of the part entrusted to him Mr. Platts added an 
unerring dramatic instinct which made his performance rank 
among the first order of artistic achievements. ‘The gradual 
working up to the culminating point of passion when the last of the 
Furies shakes off the spell of slumber under the tempest of her rage 
could not have been bettered. Mr. Macklin’s Orestes was a perform- 
ance of unusual power, displaying emotional qualities and a sound- 
ness of judgment not often to be met with. In the second act he was 
seen to special advantage, and we may call particular attention to 
the admirable manner in which he delivered the speech in which 
Orestes acknowledges having killed his mother. The Apollo of 
Mr. Dighton Pollock was also a performance of thorough excel- 
lence, admirable alike for gesture and diction. Miss Case spoke 
and moved with much distinction and grace as Athena. Of the 
gentlemen to whom the parts of the Furies were entrusted it 
would be difficult to speak too highly; and no small part of the 
overpowering eflect produced by the whole performance was owing 
to their thoroughly artistic handling of somewhat risky material. 
Beauty was never lost sight of in horror; and higher ba -g than 
this it is not in our power to bestow. Of Mr. Stanford's music 
we cannot speak so highly. It appears to have struck different 
hearers with unusually different effect ; but for ourselves we can 
neither pronounce it wholly in character with the drama nor dis- 
tinguished by much originality of conception. The orchestration, 
however, in many cases displayed much ability, and at least some 
of the choric passages were impressive and ingenious. We may 
add that the music was very efliciently interpreted by chorus and 
orchestra alike. . 

The scenery, designed and wepen by Mr. John O'Connor, was, 
it is needless to say, of the highest excellence; the interior of the 
Delphic temple being in itself “a liberal education.” The stage 
management was sate in the hands of Mr. J. W. Clark, to whose 
unflagying zeal the success of all things dramatic at Cambridge is 
mainly due. On this occasion he was ably seconded by Mr. C. 
Waldstein, whose increasing duties left him unfortunately less 
time than on previous occasions to devote to the performance, but 
whose instruction of the actors during the last rehearsals bore 
excellent fruit; by Mr. A. H. Smith, whose archeological re- 
searches were invaluable ; and by Mr. F. R. Pryor, who spared no 
pains as assistant stage-manager. 


THE LAW OF LARCENY. 


T will be within the recollection of all that Sir William 
Harcourt, what time he adorned the high office of Secretary 
of State, adopted a common form of answer to questions of a 
certain sort. If a member complained that the promoters of an 
unlawful assembly bad essayed to pull him off his horse in 
Trafalgar Square, that the directors of the District Railway had 
excavated an ugly and malodorous orifice on the Thames Embank- 
ment, or that his carriage had been stopped by the police in 
Wimpole Street the better to enable somebody to flourish a hop- 
pole in Hyde Park, Sir William said that it was owing to the 
existence of the City Guilds, and Mr. pg oe irth chirruped 
“hear, hear” (alas! alas! when will Mr. Bottomley Firth’s 
beloved tones again break the silence of that distinguished 
chamber?) With even more reason may the commentator on 
criminal law bemoun for the fiftieth time the abortive career of 
the Criminal Code, which cannot get itself passed because, instead 
of being designed to rob anybody of his property, it is more 
calculated to confirm the ful citizen in the enjoyment of his 
hard-earned gains, It is bad enough that important parts of the 
law should be in want of amendment. It is a hundred times 
worse that they should be so obscure as to divide equally the 
members of the sublime and picturesque tribunal erected for their 
elucidation, and it is worst of all that absolute uncertainty should 
be judicially substituted for what was before tolerably clear. 

: the case of the Queen against Ashwell, which has elicited the 
present observations, was une of beautiful simplicity as far as con- 
cerns the facts. Ashwell asked his friend Keogh to lend him a 

illing, and Keogh, with careless rosity, handed him a coin 
which they both believed to be of that modest value. An hour 
later Ashwell discovered that it was in fact a sovereign, and, pro- 


bably being no more expert in legal subtleties than the collective 
wisdom of the Queen's Bench Division, determined to keep it for 
himself. This he did, and the simple question for decision was, 
had he stolen the sovereign ? 

If there is any thoroughly well-established doctrine of English 
law, it is that stealing a chattel means taking it with the intent, 
which is a felonious intent, to deprive the owner of it—or, to put 
it in another way, taking the chattel of another in order to deprive 
him of it in such a way as incidentally to commit the civil wrong 
of trespass. What, then, is the meaning of “take”? The answer 
is that take means take. If the taking is to be felonious, somethi 
else must be done at the same time, according to the old law, 
either at the same time or afterwards, according to Lord Coleridge, 
and that something is the mental operation of determining to keep 
it for oneself. In legal language this is called conversion, and the 
proper legal description of what Ashwell did is that he took the 
sovereign innocently, and converted it afterwards when he dis- 
covered that it was a sovereign. Seven judges held- that the 
subsequent conversion made the taking, which was originally. 
innocent, ex facto felonious. Seven other judges held that it 
did not. It is remarkable that, with the exceptions of Justices 
Field and Cave, the seven senior judges held the former and the- 
seven junior judges the latter view. It cannot be seriousl 
disputed that the junior judges sought to administer the law as it 
already existed, and the senior judges to make an innovation 
which they thought desirable. A brief examination of the prece- 
dents will show how overwhelming is the balance of authority. 

The cases in which the question whether and when an innocent 
taking can subsequently become a trespass, and felonious, has prin- 
cipally arisen, have been those of goods found by the person accused 
ofthett. They, as enumerated by Mr. Justice Stephen, are five in 
number, and their names are Reg. v. Thurborn, Reg. v. Preston, Reg. 
v. Christopher, Reg. v. Moore, and Reg. v.Glyde. The first of these 
was decided in 1849 and the last in 1868. They all lay down a 
positive and intelligible rule, that if the prisoner, at the time of 
picking up the chattel, (1) knew, or believed that he could find 
out, to whom it belonged, and (2) meant to keep it, he stole it; 
and that if either of those conditions was not fultilled, he did not 
steal it. All five cases were decided by the Court corresponding 
to the present Court for Crown Cases Reserved, and were there- 
fore binding upon it. The most explicit, perhaps, was Preston's 
case, in which the prisoner found a bank-note with the owner's 
name upon it and kept it. The Recorder of Birmingham told the 
jury that the question was whether the prisoner wade up his mind 
to keep the note at or after the time when he knew or knew that 
he could discover to whom it belonged. This was held to be 
a misdirection, because it amounted to saying that he stule the 
note if he picked it up without determining to keep it, then 
determined to keep it, and after that discovered whose it was. 
The question of ex ‘acto tres was clearly raised and 
decided by Lord Campbell. ‘“ The Recorder says that the question 
for them to determine was at what time the amg first resolved 
to appropriate the note to his own use. When, then, was the 
taking? It is supposed to be a thought which passed through the 
prisoner's own mind; but Ido not think that can amount to a 
taking when nothing was in fact done, and when, it may be, the 
prisoner was lying in bed at a distance from the article.” The 
other judges concurred, Mr. Justice Talfourd declaring that “ a 
mere movement of the mind cannot amount in law to a taking.” 
These cases taken alone absolutely establish the proposition that 
taking means taking and not conversion, and that to make taking 
felonious the conversion must be simultaneous with it. Three 
cases of equal authority, not about finding lost property, entirely 
confirm this theory. In Reg. v. Middleton a depositor went 
to the savings bank to draw out ten shillings. The clerk, 
by mistake, put down eight pounds odd on the counter, and 
the man took it up and went away. Four judges, including 
Lords Bramwell and Esher, thought that this was not larceny 
because the clerk voluntarily gave the money to the prisoner, and 
therefore it was not taken tnvito domino. Eleven judges held 
that, inasmuch as the clerk acted in consequence of a mistake, 
though one not caused by the prisoner, he was not really willing, 
and that the taking was a trespass, and felonious. In their judy- 
ment they expressly decided Ashwell’s case by anticipation. 
“The case is undistinguishable from the one supposed in the 
argument, of a person handing to a cabman a sovereign by 
mistake for a shilling. But after carefully weighing the opinions 
to the contrary, we are decidedly of opinion .. . that the ques- 
tion whether the cabman was guilty of orm 4 or not would 
depend upun this, whether he, at the time he took the sovereign, 
was aware of the mistake, and had then the guilty intent, the 
animus furandi.” In the cases of Mucklow and Davies, decided 
respectively in 1827 and 1856, it was held not to be larceny to 
appropriate a valuable security enclosed in a letter directed by 
mistake to the prisoner, on the ground that in such a case the 
prisoner is not guilty of any taking amounting to a trespass. 

This being the law bearing on Ashwell’s case, it may well be 
imagined that the arguments by which the reforming judges 
endeavoured to set it aside were at once bold and technical, It 
was impossible to deny the effect of the cases quoted, and it was 
therefore necessary, with some colovr of reason, to contradict 
them. The principal judgment delivered on this side of the ques- 
tion was that of Mr. Justice Cave. He relied on the two cases of 
a v. Green, decided by Lord Eldon in 1803, and Merry v. 
Green, decided by the Court of Exchequer in 1841. Both of them 
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iter had the bureau to repair, and found goo guineas in it, 
Peewhich the owner had He kept them, and was 
held to have stolen them ; but, as even the bureau was not de- | 
livered to him so as to the property in it, the case is not in| 
the least in conflict with the finding cases, or with the opinion | 

ressed in Reg. v. Middleton. In Merry’s case the prisoner | 
bought the bureau at an auction, and found a secret drawer, of 
which the seller had known nothing, with bank-notes and coins | 
in it. It was held that,if he knew he was buying the bureau | 
only and not its contents, as there was some evidence that he did, 
he was guilty of theft, and that, if he thought he had bought the 
contents, whatever they might be, he was not. Mr, Justice Cave | 
argued that he took the money when he took the bureau; that | 
therefore the taking became felonious ex post facto at the time of | 
the conversion ; that therefore either his case or those of Mucklow | 
and Davies had been wrongly decided; that therefore those of 
Mucklow and Davies, and as far as necessary those of Thurborn, | 
Preston, and the others were wrong; and that therefore Ashwell 
was properly convicted. The obvious answer is that Merry pos- 
sessed the notes just as much when he could not get at them 
because he had sold the bureau as he did when he could not 

t at them because he did not know they were there, and that 

reen took them, and in so doing committed a trespass, when he 
took them out of the bureau, and not before. Even granting Mr. 
Justice Cave’s view of Merry v. Green tobe entirely correct, it derives 
no support from Cartwright v. Green, which was decided by Lord 
Eldon in the Court of Chancery on a motion for discovery, and 
in which the facts were essentially different, and it is of far less high 
authority than any one of the cases before mentioned, the direct 
and plain decisions in which Mr. Justice Oave simply put on one 
side. His courage was matched by that of the Lord Chief 
Justice, who boldly asserted that he could see no difference be- 
tween taking out of a bureau the coins that it contained and 
taking out of a sovereign the shillings that it contained. If Lord 
Coleridge can really take twenty shillings out of a sovereign and 
still have the sovereign as useful as ever, the only wonder is that 
his success in life has not been even more phenomenal. 

Some very thoughtless persons have expressed satisfaction that 
half the judges in the Queen’s Bench Division should be so laud- 
ably free from technical pedantry, and so laudably anxious to 
punish a dishonest man, as to have twisted the law out of all 
recognition in the ardour of their righteousness. It is therefore 
necessary to point out what they have really done. In the first 

, the primary merit of law, and of criminal law most of all, 
is that it should be certain. The law of larceny has now been 
made chaotic. In the second place, they have given increased 
weight to the pernicious theory that it is the business of judges to 
mould the law according to their individual views of what society 
from time to time thinks expedient. Thirdly, they have endea- 
voured to do the work of Parliament, and thereby encouraged 
that useful body to leave it undone. It is perfectly true that the 
Common Law was made by judges. But there is a time for all 
things; and the time for judges to make law has passed, and the 
time for them to administer law as they find it has come. It is 
to be observed that, the judges being equally divided, Ashwel!’s 
case is one of no authority ; and it will be not merely the right, 
but the duty, of every judge, of high or low degree, befure whom 
the question may come in future to decide it for himself as best he 
can. It must, in justice, be acknowledged that, if he happens to 
understand his business and to read the principal judgments on 
either side, he will not have much doubt about it. But, if 
Ashwell’s successors can get themselves committed to the assizes, 
they will know that it is, for the present, exactly even betting, 
and that they will be acquitted by Mr. Justice Smith as surely as 
they will be convicted by Mr. Justice Denman. 


THE THEATRES. 


of a writer who has in his own particular line done so excellently 
that which he was called upon to do. Indeed, he is not open to 
blame for the composition of Going It. Mr. Maddison Morton 
wrote what were called “ screaming tarces ” at a time when there 
was a taste for such es, and he has now, at seventy-five 
years of age, adapted himself to the demand made upon him, and 
written for Mr. Toole the sort of farce which the actor presumably 
desired him to write. But it is not a play in whieh we can take 
pleasure. Mr. Toole does the things he has done before so often 
that we are tired of seeing him do them. Probability is too 
greatly scorned, extravagance too rife. The old farces used to 
last some forty minutes ; their oddities provoked mirth, and the 
curtain fell. It is different when they are divided into acts. 
When the laughter has once ceased it is hard to set it going again 
with no fresh complication to give it a new lease. Mr. Toole 
plays the part of a retired tradesman of strict principles, who 
comes to London to look after his son, and falls a victim to the 
seductions of the metropolis, The actor creates laughter amongst 
his admirers by the methods which he has so often employed ; but 
it is impossible to avoid the reflection as one sits and watches the 
play that so able a comedian might and should find more worthy 
occupation, and that, though the remainder of his company are, 
for the most part, well enough fitted for the representation of such 
a work, the stage of a West-End theatre is being badly utilized. 
Of late years burlesque has distinctly deteriorated. A few 
happy skits on contemporary pieces by Mr. Burnand have con- 
tained humorous ideas, and the author has on several occasions 
been specially fortunate in the representation of his characters. 
Tbere are few serious pieces which have not in them the possi- 
bilities of burlesque, and Mr. Burnand is always keen to seize his 
opportunities; but for the most part dulness and vulgarity in 
modern burlesques have been prominent, while wit and humour 
have been absent. The rule is steadily preserved in Mr. Whyte 
Edgar's Vanderdecken at the Novelty Theatre. This is altogether 
a very sorry piece of work. No subject is sacred for the parodist, 
and it would be futile to complain of the disrespectful treatment 
of legends which move the world. But Vanderdecken, though 
apparently designed to burlesque the story of The Flying Dutch- 
man, in truth burlesques nothing at all. Wholesome tooling is all 
very well in its way, but here there is nothing even of this nature 
to commend. The incidents which are dragged in are totally 
devoid of fun. The London stage at the present moment is on the 
whole very badly supplied. At very few theatres can a playgoer 
in search of entertainment find what he seeks. If the directors of 
the Novelty Theatre have themselves the perception to see what a 
wretched piece Vanderdecken is, they take a very contemptuous 
view of the requirements of audiences. Whether this low view is 
or is not the correct view is another question. It is particularly 
sad to find an actor of Mr. Lionel ugh’s capacity mixed up 
with the aimless follies of Vanderdecken. Mr. ugh has done 
sound work in plays of the first rank. Undue exuberance, a 
tendency to extravagance, have been against some of his assump= 
tions; but as Tony Lumpkin, and in other old comedy characters, 
he has acted with fresh humour and imagination. At present he 
is simply degrading his art. Miss Alice Atherton, who is gifted 
with the spirit of genuine merriment, has no scope for the exhibi- 
tion of her skill. Mr, Edouin is, at best, little more than a panto- 
mimist, but here his pantomime is ineffective. A minor part is 
played not without grace by Miss Helen Hastings. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Fine Art Society's Gallery, New Bond Street, a collection 
of sketches and pictures by Mr. Herkomier, entitled “ Life 
and Work in Bavaria’s Alps,” opens a fresh world of suggestion 
and beauty to many who are tolerably familiar with the Swiss 
Alps, the Tyrol, or the plateaux of the Engadine. Depicted with 
all the pastoral circumstances of their short summer toil, in the 


pass can be little difference of opinion as to the humorous | 


qualities of Mr. Toole’s acting. He has, indeed, a rarer 
quality than that of humour, the power of affecting his audience 
in pathetic incidents, as few who have seen his Caleb Plummer 


will be inclined to dispute. But it is equally certain that Mr. 


Toole does not do justice to his ability. He occupies a West-End 
theatre, but he is blind to the great improvements which have 
been made in the manner of presenting plays at the theatres all 
around him. Most of his company are poor performers, and pieces 


crisp air and brilliant sunshine of the mountains, the agricultural 
_ labourers of the Bavarian Alps appear to enjoy all the exhilarating 
_ joys of an outdoor existence. The pleasant side of life is naturally 
| foremost in the impressions of the artist, whose summer holiday 
was devoted to their study. These ruddy-faced, haidy moun- 
| taineers would probably suggest other thoughts if studied in 
| mid-winter, when work is chiefly confined within doors, and 
| existence in the valleys becomes # tedious mater and time 
a heavy-handed spoiler of their joys. As it is, with all ths 


are mounted after the manner of the average provincial playhouse | bright characteristics of these sketches, there are not wan ins 


where the business is not very prosperous and the manager's taste 
not very good. It isa traditional custom to laugh at Mr. Toole’s 
quaint manner, and for the sake of the actor's diverting grotesque- 
ness to pardon the frequent poverty of his jokes. He will always 
have his following, and most deservedly ; but it is to be regretted 
that he tries so few experiments, To be old-fashioned in many 
things is to do well; some new fashions on the stage, however, 
are for the better. We see young comedians giving admirably 
careful and i ious studies of character, while Mr. Toole, who 
might do aa good work, is content year after year to be 
measured for parts which bear a close resemblance one to another, 
and to repeat his studies of himself under new names, The 
new three-act, farce at his theatre is called Going It, and is the 


touches of graver import. There is a hint of tragedy in the 
vigorous sketch of carousing peasants, “The Dead Poacher’s 
Father ” (39), where an old man has started from his seat, with 
clenched bands and a gesture of sudden fury, at the sight of the 
passing gamekeeper. There isa good deal of dramatic energy in 
the expressive tigure, all the more ellective through the evident 
spontaneity of the conception and the quick warmth of its exe- 
cution. In another and more studied style, and of more composd 
beauty, is “ The Mowers” (5), where the statuesque figure of a 
woman resting on her scythe and a man bending in the act of 
mowing are projected in the vibrating atmosphere against the 
rich tone of the calm evening sky. In this, and in other 
examples in the same emotional mood, the work of Frederick 


work of Mr. Maddison Morton, whose farces amused the grand- 
fathers of middie-aged playgoers when those veterans were 
young men, It would be graceless to tind fault with the labours 


| delicate, than in the rapt an 


Walker is slightly suggested, though the pose of the figures 
is more studied, the norys 5 sentiment is less profound and 
gloritied vision of that artist. The 
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“perceptive faculty halts on the threshold of the spiritual re- 
velation in Mr. r’s more robust and more visual pre- 
sentment. In the interesting studies of domestic life we find the 
artist’s work most individual. Such are the “ Knitting Lesson” 
(8); the steep green hillside with its beehives in “ Industry and 

lolence” (7); the delightful study of her mother and her 
praying children before a shrine in “Early Lessons” (22); the 

slumberous calm of the interior in “A Moment’s Rest” (30); 
and the pretty, alluring, yellow-haired children standing with 

an entrance in “Someone Coming” (38), a 
charming subject, treated with great technical finish, and exquisite 
in sentiment. In some of the studies of single figures the dispro- 

ioned forms of the lower limbs, particularly in the sitting 
certain familiar freaks of photography when com- 

with the heads and shoulders. T occasional excesses 
exuberance do not, however, affect the remarkable freshness 
and vitality that pervade the majority of Mr. Herkomer's studies. 
Mr. Mendoza’s exbibition of drawings in black and white at 

King Street, St. James’s, includes a fair assortment of works that 
well represent the powers of many leading artists. Mr. F. 

Goodall’s “ The Mother of Moses” (19) and Mr. G. L. Seymour's 

“ Arab Sheikh” (109) are the best among the figure subjects; 
both are drawings of admirable finish, the latter the more elabo- 

rate and finely wrought, the former a work of higher artistic 
merit by reason of its clear expression of sentiment being com- 

bined with the most accomplished men ae Mr. J, W. 

North’s. delicate vignettes of winter woodland (121), and 
Pinwell’s illustrations to Miss Ingelow’s “ Winstanley” (133), 

are eww I of a technical method that has tew 

followers. e spirit and humour of Mr. J. ©. Dollman’s 

“Stop Thief!” (80) are stronger and more piquant here 

than in the painting‘ at the Institute. Mr. Ernest Parton’s “A 

Morning Stroll” (116) is a sound and effective drawing; Mr. 

Seymour's ‘‘ Barcelona” (110), a fine study in light and shade, is 

a happy instance of the artist's skill in suggesting in black and 

white the richer harmonies and more potent tone of a study in 

oils. Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “ Kitsole h” (90), on the other 
hand, has more movement and atmosphere than are to be found in 
much of his work in oils, and is altogether a strong example of the 
artist's keen observation and skill in presenting the vital ay 
of thi A similar excellence characterizes Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s 

* The Pool below London Bridge” (115) and “ Bound for the New 

World” (137), though the drawing of the pier in the latter is 

weak, and the pier itself seems sunk below the water-level on the 
left. Among other good work may be mentioned Mr. Barnard’s 
illustrations of Dickens, Mr. Burgess’s studies in pastel, Mr. R. 
Caton Woodville’s “ Rotten Row ” (53), and Mr. Stanley Berkley’s 
whimsical illustrations of the humours of pigs. 

. Messrs. Agnew & Sons, of Old Bond Street, have published an 
etching by Mr. R. W. Macbeth after George Mason’s delightful idyll, 
“Girls Dancing by the Sea,” which was first exhibited at the 
-Royal Academy in 1869, and is now more accurately re-named, 
“A Pastoral Symphony.” The two ful girls, tripping so 
daintily to the piping of the shepherd who reclines in the fork 
of the old tree, do not in truth dance by the sea, but upon the 
green platform of a hill overlooking a verdurous hollow of 
orchard and meadow, with the moving waters far away. The 
motive of this singularly beautiful composition is akin to that 
of the “Ode on a Grecian Urn”; Music is the theme, and the 
sweetness of the unheard melodies is the inspiration. The group 
is treated in the spirit of the sculptor; with no violation to its 
value in tne harmonious landscape, it may be so detached from 
it as to recall the pastoral imaginings of the poet. Mr. Macbeth’s 
etching may be worthily compared with his version of the 
“Harvest Moon ”—the original of which, by the way, presented 
fewer technical problems than the “ Pastoral Symphony, 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


HIS year's Smithfield Club Cattle Show is one of the largest 

that bas ever been held in the Agricultural Hall. The Scotch 
cattle and cross-breeds muster in even larger force than last year, 
when they exceeded by nearly 50 per cent. the former average ; 
shorthorns are also more numerous than ever before; Herefords 
are likewise present in greater numbers, and Devons are about an 
average; but the Sussex entries are short. The large attendance 

-continued agricult epression would tell upon the Show. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that a large proportion of 
exhibitors are persons who are little affected by agricultural 
depression. Low prices are not likely to influence in this res 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Dukes of Athol, Buccleuch, Portland, and Richmond, and the 
otker noblemen and gentlemen whose names figure in the lists of 
exhibitors. Moreover, it is to be recollected that the prize-winner 
at this Show carries off about 210/., besides receiving a very hand- 
some price for the prize beast. The magnitude of the prizes, indeed, 
tends to encourage the growth of professional exhibitors, who lay 
themselves out for studying the weaknesses of judges and winning 
prizes. And, lastly, the fortunate absence of cattle disease allows 
the best beasts that have been exhibited at the provincial shows to 
be sent up to Islington this year. Absence or presence of disease, 
in fact, has a much greater effect upon the attendance than either 


the prosperity or depression of agriculture. And to the fact that 


the best animals exhibited at the provincial shows have been per- 
mitted to make their appearance at Islington is doubtless largely 
due the further satisfactory circumstance that not only is the 
attendance large, but the quality is likewise very good. The 
Scotch and cross-breeds are of special excellence; the Sussex 
beasts are likewise good; the Herefords also look exceedingly 
well; but the Devons are hardly as good as they have been on 
former occasions, while the shorthorns are generally of moderate 
merit. Upon the whole, howevr, the Show is eminent] 

satisfactory, both as regards attendance and quality. As usual, 
the decision of the judges is in many cases in conflict 
with the awards made at the leading provincial shows. Thus, 
Mr. Loder’s black cross-bred ox, which won the champion prize 
at Norwich, and which was reserved for the championship at 


Birmingham, was not selected even for the final competition for 
the championship at Islington. Nor did it win the prize for the 
best steer or ox of its class, being beaten in that likewise by an 


animal which was adjudged inferior to it at Birmingham. The 


winner of the championship is Mr. Clement Stephenson’s heifer 
“ Luxury,” which was defeated at Norwich by Mr. Loder’s ox, 
but which won the Elkington prize at Birmingham, And the 
silver cup and Sol. for the best steer or ox at the Show was 
awarded to Mr. R. Wortley for a shorthorn steer. 

But while the Smithtield Club Show is equal to any of its 
predecessors both as regards attendance and excellence, which 
would seem to prove that its popularity is not waning, there is 
evidence of growing dissatisfaction with the Show system as 
practised in this country. This week Mr. Plowman, the secre 
of the Bath and West of England Society, read a paper before the 
Farmers’ Club in defence of the system ; and, on the other band, 
Mr. James Howard, as a member of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, has given notice of a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the expenditure of the 
funds of the Society, and to suggest the best means by which 
the Society may benefit agriculture in its present depressed 
condition. There are two main objections to the present show 
system. One is that it encourages the rich to the neglect of the 
ordinary farmer, and that it tends to encourage the growth of 
— exhibitors. The secretary of the Bath and West of 

ngland Society replies that, while this is no doubt to a certain 
extent true, it would yet be very unwise policy to discourage the 
rich. No one whose opinion is worth consideration would serio 
contend that rich cattle-breeders and cattle-feeders should be dis- 
couraged. They, as a matter of course, are best able to make 
experiments which are beneficial to the whole agricultural com- 
munity, and therefore to the country at large. But yet the 
argument must not be pushed too far, for it is not the wealthy 
that have always in science and in art made the most fruitful 
oo Agrinpene Still it is no doubt true that the wealthy are best 
able to make experiments, and that it would be suicidal to dis- 
courage their competition. But what wise reformers contend is 
that the rich are encouraged almost to the exclusion of the 
ordinary farmer. As the world is constituted, the majority of 
farmers everywhere must be men of comparatively limited means 
and the object for which agricultural shows were instituted 
and are still supported is to encourage good farming in every 
class. It does not at all follow that the rich should be 
discouraged because a demand is made for giving encouragement 
to the ordinary farmer. A better distribution of the funds at the 
disposal of the Club is all that is contended for. But there is a 
stronger objection against the present system than that founded 
upon class distinctions. While this country is capable of pro- 
ducing much more meat than it does produce at present, we find 
a steady increase in the imports both of live cattle and of dead 
meat. In the past twenty years, for example, the value of live 
cattle, sheep, and pigs annually imported risen from a little 
over 6} millions to over 104 millions, while the value of the 
imports of dead meat, fish, eggs, butter, and cheese has risen from 
less than 133 millions to very nearly 393} millions. In other 
words, we are losing ground in the competition with foreigners, 
not only in tillage, but even in dairy-farming and in meat-pro- 
ducing. Evidently there is something faulty in our agricultural 
system to account for this; and it is the p function of 
agricultural clubs to endeavour in every way in their power 
to find out and remedy the fault. Now it is obvious that, if 
we are to hold our own, our farmers must be able to produce 
at a cheap cost animals which shall be the best of their kind, 
not only for producing meat but also for dairy purposes. The 
day for fancy farming is gone by, and if our agriculturists 
are not to be ruined by foreign competition, they must pro- 
duce cheaply, and they must produce likewise an animal which 
shall be serviceable for every kind of agriculture. Clearly, 
then, agricultural shows should discourage excessive fat, and 
should encourage, on the other hand, the production of edible 
meat and butter-giving milk at the lowest possible cost. The 
Americans, with their usual practical sense, have seen this, and at 
the recent Fat Stock Show at Chicago they offered prizes, among 
other things, for the heaviest fat beast, for gain per day, for cost 
of production, for dressed carcases, for carcases furnishing the 
largest percentage of edible meat, and for carcases furnishing the 
largest percentage of net gross weight. Of course it is extremely 
difficult to out such a Dp capere Cost of production, for 
example, can determined only where there is exact book- 
keeping; but were it only to encourage book-keeping, the Smith- 
field Club would do a good service by giving such a prize. Again, 
it is evident that the meat-giving quality of animals can be deter- 
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mined only slaughtering is But the Americans 
can carry out the programme, it cannot be impossible to carry it 
out here. And at ap rate it is surely worth the while of the Smith- 
field Club to make the experiment. 

The interest in the Smithfield Show centres in the horned 
cattle ; but the sheep exhibited, though not quite so numerous as 
last year, comprise as many pens, and are very excellent in 

ality. The Leicestershires, Lincolns, South Downs, Hampshire 

wns, Oxfordshires, and cross-breeds are all uncommonly good, 
and the other breeds, though not as fine, are quite up to the 
average. With so admirable an exhibition, the judges had some 
difficulty in awarding the champion prize for the best pen of 
three sheep or lambs in the Hall; but they allotted it to South 
Downs, the pro of the Prince of Wales. And the second 
ize was awarded to a pen of Hampshire Downs exhibited by 
Mr. Henry Lambert. Of the show of pigs there is little to say, 
except that, owing to the prevalence of swine fever, the attend- 
ance is small, and that the animals are now sent to the Agricul- 
tural Hall not quite so fat as formerly, which is decidedly an 
improvement.: The objections to the show system are as strongly 
made in regard to sheep as to h cattle. Obviously, 
the production of wool is of as much importance to the farmer 
as the production of meat; but both must be produced at 
the lowest possible cost if English wool is to hold its own in 
the competition with Colonial wool and English mutton in its 
competition with foreign mutton. The two main pvints which 
in all exhibitions of the kind, then, should be kept in view as 
all animals, are cheapness of production and goodness of 
ield. Hardly less important, however, is the encouragement of 
bour-saving machinery. Much has been done of late years in 
the introduction of labour-saving machinery into agriculture ; but 
agriculture is still far behind manufactures in this respect. Yet 
only by the introduction of such machinery can our farmers hope 
to make head against the competition to which they are exposed. 
It is objected, indeed, that the manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements are quite capable of taking care of themselves, and that, 
therefore, it would be throwing away the funds of agricultural 
clubs were they to offer large or numerous prizes for the best 
labour-saving machinery. It is, however, to be recollected that 
the object is not alone to encourage the invention of labour-saving 
machinery, but also to familiarize our farmers with what 
has been already done in this direction, and to bring to 
their knowledge as soon as ible all new inventions, Our 
farmers need to be educated; to be roused out of the routine 
they have followed too long; to be impressed with the necessity 
for economy in production as well as for largeness and excellence 
of yield, and to be induced to co-operate in working out all this. 
We do not, of course, pretend that exhibitions are capable of 
effecting so much, but they can do something towards it. Un- 
doubtedly if they are directed with intelligence, and the prizes 
they offer are given with a clear view of the object which ought 
to be aimed at, they have an educating influence, and with the 
stern teaching of experience they will help us through the period 
of trial and transition which is now upon us. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


| ya Saturday the anniversary of Mozart’s death was kept 
by the appropriation of the greater part of the programme 
to his music. Choice was made of the “ Jupiter” symphony, the 
piano Concerto in D, and part of the Concerto for Clarionet and 
Orchestra, all written near the close of his short life. Mozart 
died in 1791 at Vienna, then the most active crater of musical 
energy. Gluck, the father of modern opera, though born in 1714, 
had died there but four years before ; Haydn lived there, and one 
year afterwards Beethoven was to become his pupil. The “ Jupiter” 
surpasses all symphonies of those days; and, although it never 
emulates the abrupt force and the passionate or profound emotion 
of Beethoven's masterpieces, it is no whit their inferior in beauty 


and dignity. 
The stirring rope f of the first movement, by turns martial 
and tender, and the subject in the dominant, exquisitely gay after 


the manner of some of the fairy-like Alegros of the master’s 
sonatas, were rendered with much of the precision and delicacy of 
rasing necessary to give vitality and freshness to a web of 
imitative device. Throughout the first movement, as well as in 
the monumental Finale, passages of ae pomp are woven 
with others of matchless grace in a marvellously compacted unity 
of sentiment and style. Mozart's music is perhaps more volup- 
tuous than that of any other composer; yet it is always elegant 
and shapely, Thus in the grace of the Andante there is something 
euppleandactive. For instance, the real swing of the second subject 
on oboes and strings is prefaced by a little tripping run of demi- 
semiquavers instinct with the nervous agility of a jumper gathering 
him:elf for an easy bound. This particular subject and many delicate 
fragments and sinuous figures are worked on violins, oboes, flutes, 
&c., in a sort of elegant arabesque of coun int, spirited and 
simple in general effect, in spite of inward complication. A largely 
» swinging rhythm seems to pervade the Minuet and Trio ; 
trumpet notes float above, drums roll below, and the mellow 
sound of reeds is exquisitely audible through all. The Finale, 
tho is the head crown of the work, and from its Olympian 
the symphony derives its name, Not that its themes 

are more original or more penetrating in their beauty than those 


of the earlier movements. ng 
property among musicians others are, if anything, less 
in than some of their predecessors. “Bat the 
unstudied ease and spontaneous ingenuity with which the colossal 
structure is built gives it the calm and harmonious dignity of 
perfection. Such easy majesty and such involved fugal mancuvr- 
ing are only to be united by a never-failing flow of natural in- 
spiration. 

Although the clarionet appears neither in the “ Jupiter” nor in 
the majority of his symphonies, yet by his practice in other work 
Mozart may be said to have raised it to the rank of an almost in- 
dispensable instrument. Even so late as Gluck it is doubtfal 
whether it or some similar but now obsolete instrument was used. 
Berlioz says :—“Je n'ai pu savoir exactement quel instrument il a 
voulu désigner dans /’Alceste italienne par le mot bizarre de 
chalamaus ; est-ce la clarinette employée dans le chalumeau? le 
doute est permis.” Anyhow the choice of the Adagio from the 
Concerto for Clarionet and Orchestra, abundantly justified by the 
intrinsic beauty of the music, was also happily inspired from the 
point of view of historical interest. Simple and touching in 
melody, the Adagio, should one happen to look at it in that light, 
would beat most of the picture symphonies in the world in 
romantic woodland sentiment. Mr. G. A. Clinton received great 
—— for his excellent tone and clear execution. 

he piano Concerto in D, commonly called the “ Coronation,” is 
ray J characteristic of the master. Without the majesty of 

e “Jupiter,” it teems with lively melody, and is much less 
dependent on variety and force of orchestral effect than are the 
concertos of later writers. Much is, therefore, in the hands of the 
soloist ; and Mme. Frickenhaus, in spite of an irre ble 
technique, played somewhat tamely. the long Allegro and 
Finale, at least, she lacked point and vivacity of expression, and 
certainly appeared to best advantage in the more tranquil Adagio, 
The airs “ Deh, Vieni” and “ Finch’ Han dal Vino” from Don 
Giovanni could not well have been entrusted to a greater artist 
than Mr. Santley. He sang with that large manner and incom~- 
parable style which make him so perfect an interpreter of great 
music, Perhaps, musically speaking, he was right to insist on the 
stateliness and nobility which undeniably exist in the immortal 
serenade, even though it excluded that sort of jaunty tenderness 
which we have heard s with advantage on the stage. 

In the modern half of the concert, Mr. Santley gave a most 

superb rendering of Sir Arthur Sullivan's “ Thou’rt ing hence, 
my brother,” the only vocal number it contained, First amo 
the instrumental music came a Notturno for the stringed band, 
M. Dvorik, which, though elevated and musicianlike in style 
became somewhat tiresome, owing to its monochromatic and 
sombre character and its absence of piquant melody. In most 
marked contrast was M. Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio Italien, then 
heard for the first time in England. ing the artistic reserve 
and elevation of Dvorak, it is full of variety and surprising 
orchestral effects, and is based on original melody of sufficiently 
marked character. Too often the effects are brutal, and the variety 
a trifle wild ; but its eccentricity is full of life, and may be said to 
have a certain inspiration. The concluding number, Mr. Cowen's 
Suite de Ballet, “The Language of Flowers,” though not lofty in 
idea, is full of tuneful, effective, and musicianlike work, 


STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


{Ae Thursday evening was the occasion of a biennial cere- 
mony which takes a prominent part in the art life of this 
country, the giving away of the larger prizes of the Royal 
Academy in the lecture-room at Burli House. On Gold 
Medal Night, as it is called, the President, attended by as man 
of his illustrious colleagues as the severity of the season wi 
allow to leave their homes, looks out over a thin double line of 
fashionable visitors to the great mass of male and female students 
who throng the uttermost parts of the room, and awards (with 
ful congratulations to the successful candidates) their prizes. 

e occasion is an interesting one to the visitors, a very exciting 
and memorable one to the students themselves, who reflect, no 
doubt, that Flaxman and Turner, Stothard and Lawrence, with a 
hundred more during the century that has intervened, have sat in 
their places, and heard the delightful sound of names to be famous, 
perhaps, one day throughout England. 

It must be confessed, however, that the pleasurable excitement 
and the historic illusion were a good deal disturbed on Thursday 
night by an awkward statement which the President was obliged 
to make, and to which we must of necessity here refer, Last 
October, after most of the life-studies for the present competition 
had been finished, and while they were locked up in the rooms of 
the Royal Academy under the care of Mr. Pi ill, R.A., no 
less than one hundred and fifty of them suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and irrecoverably disap; This circumstance has not er 
robbed the biennial competition of much of its interest, but it has 
caused a perfect commotion among the students, a large and not 
uninfluential body. These drawings were, we believe, almost 
without exception, studies after the nude done in the life-school 
of the Royal Academy. No explanation whatever is suggested of 
their disappearance. They were supposed to be kept under lock 
and key, and Mr. Pickersgill was personally ible for them. 
made. It has beea 


All sorts of 8 tions have been 
thought that the British Matron came by night, habited like one 
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of the Faries in a late performance, and threatened Mr. Pickeragill 
with death. Others believe that a fellow R.A stole to Mr. 
oe pillow and extracted the key, while he threw an 
opiate handkerchief over the sleeper’s face. These are jests ; 
but the disappearance of the drawings is no jest to the poor and 
struggling students who have looked to them for their chance of a 
first upward step in their profession. These drawings, it must be 
remembered, represent a very considerable amount of property, 
belonging to outsiders, which had been placed in the charge of an 
officer of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Pickersgill, by the way, is an unfortunate man, This 
is the second time within six months that important public 
property committed to his charge has been seriously depreciated 
in value. During the summer, it will be remembered, repeated 
and scandalous injuries were inflicted on the pictures then being 
exhibited in the rooms of the Roywl Academy. On several suc- 
cessive occasions the pictures were deeply scored or scratched, and 
when this was over, the limb of a statuette was broken off and 
carried away. In that case, as in this, Mr. Pickersgill was unable 
to suggest the author of the mischief, and utterly failed to stop 
its recurrence. 

The circumstance to which we have referred threw a certain 
gloom over a ceremony which is apt to be particularly amusing. 

The quality of the life-studies must not be severely criticized, the 
fact being, no doubt, that many of the best of them—perhaps the 
very best—were among the one hundred and fifty which have so 
mysteriously disappeared. The paintings can be more properly 
criticized. Of these, those which were painted in competition for 
the Gold Medal suggest a few remarks which are not entirely 
favourable to historical painting in England. It is plain as 
we examine these works that we have no national school of 
this kind. The students are inspired by French and even by 
German models, by Mr. Van Haanen, by Mr. Whistler, by M. 
Oabanel, but it would be difficult to point to any definitely 
English tendency. The school of historical painters which we 
once possessed, the school of Cope and Dyce, of which Mr. 
Madox Brown is the greatest as he is the last representative, has 

ssed away. It exercises no influence among the students, its 

ws are ignored, its methods forgotten or disregarded. We 
cannot but deplore the want of a distinct aim in the work of the 
historical nts; they appear to satisfy themselves with the 
imitation of any mannered style in painting, and pass from the 
Alma Tadema manner to the Bastien-Lepage manner, and then 
again to the Herkomer manner, without perceiving in the least 
that these methods are incompatible, and that to move about in 
this artless style is to confess themselves without any true aim or 
instinct in their profession. 

For landscape the Royal Academy gives two prizes, a Turner 
Medal for imaginative landscape, and a Creswick Medal for 
realistic pe. The results of the Turner competition prove, 
if proof were wanting, that imaginative landscape is absolutely 
neglected among ovr students. Of the aérial pageantry, the palaces 
of vapour which they have been ambitious enough to attempt, 
not one has the charm of “ cloudland, glorious land,” and not one 
ives any promise of another Turner, or even of another Samuel 

almer or Albert Goodwin. On the other band, as might be 
anticipated, realistic laudscape flourishes. The subject given for 
the Creswick prize was ““A Pool”; and we shall in all proba- 
bility see a remarkably large number of ponds, overshadowed 
by trees or hemmed about by rushes, canopied with duckweed 
or brilliant. with the reflected heavens, in next year's Royal 
Academy. Several of these numerous studies of English land- 
scape were remarkably meritorious; the successful competitor's 
was not the only picture which would attract favourable attention 
in any exhibition of paintings. The competition for the Creswick 
prize this year shows that in realistic landscape the English 
students are making wholesome advance. 

In other departments the large drawings of the draped figure 
were not highly successful this year. It was noticeable that the 
prize for perspective, which on several occasions of late years was 
not awarded at all, was given to work that might not be generally 
attractive, but which was highly creditable. The medal for 
architecture would probably have been otherwise awarded than it 
was but for a circumstance which young architects would do well 
not to disregard. The subject given was a gentleman's house in 
London, occupying a certain number of feet in this direction and 
‘iv that. More than one exceedingly clever design was adjudged 
out of the competition because the architect had exceeded these 
limits in his estimate. The student may not at once be pre- 
pared to admit the justice of this; but he will see on a little 
rellection that the difticulty of the task lay mainly in this confine- 
ment within fixed limits. If we desire to build a house, and 
employ a clever young architect who cannot avoid encroaching 
on the domains of our neighbours, and running his structure far 
‘into the public street, we shall soon find ourselves in a position of 
uncommon embarrassment. 

As on the two last occasions, in 1881 and 1883, the work of 
the sculptors showed this year a remarkable advance beyond that 
of the rest of the students. The Gold Medal was awarded to a 
group of the First Family immediately after their expulsion from 
Eden. If we name the author of this group, Mr. Pomeroy, it is 
because we him as the student of the Royal Academy who 
has this year shown sigus of the highest promise. There was no 
‘reason to quarrel with the decision which had awarded the Gold 


merit in an unnamed group which stood near it—Adam and Eve 
leaving Paradise. The advance of sculpture in this country could 
hardly be more distinctiy proved than by the examination of these 
tigures. This group, which very properly did not achieve the success 
of a medal in 1885, would have attracted the highest admiration, and 
would have probably exceeded in technical value every otber piece 
of sculpture in the exhibition of the Royal Academy of 1865. The 
development of English sculpture has been revolutionary. Among 
the young men—men of whom the world hasas yet heard nothing— 
week in modelling would be absolutely scouted which a quarter of 
a century ago would have gained a sculptor admittance into the 
body of the Academy. We fear that for some time to come the 
clever young sculptors who are coming to the front amongst 
us will have a bard and uphill struggle. They have not merely 
to compete with artists of an older generation who are totally out 
of sympathy with the purest kind of art, but with a public whose 
taste has long been vitiated by fashionable sculpture. It is, 
however, only a matter of patience. The old order must give 
way to the new, and it is not impossible that, while English 
painting becomes weakened and dispersed, it may be her sculpture 
that will assert fur this country an honourable place in the 
art of the immediate future. The show at Burlington House, 
at all events, went far to suggest this on last Thursday night. 


Sir Frederick Leighton delivered a learned essay on the ancient 
art of Italy, more adapted, perhaps, for perusal in the study 
than to be listened to by some hundreds of ardent and jocuse 
young students on Gold Medal Night. We are far, however, 
from wishing to upbraid the President with his ambition 
for these youths and maidens. He holds up before them 
an intellectual ideal that we could wish to see more gene- 
rally emulated. On such an occasion as that which we have 
described, with all the talent, wealth, and prestige of the 
Royal Academy before us, we cannot help asking ourselves why, 
with all the illustrious persons whom it contains, with all the 
money which it expends on education, with all its historical 
and professional weight and stimulus, it yet produces so unsatis- 
factory a general effect. It is natural that we should ask such a 
body, acknowledging that it does much, to do far more, to be more 
national, more generous, more active. Timidity is the keynote of 
the Royal Academy; it is a Cabinet of all the irresolutions. Not 
least among its signs of feebleness, the public will count the fact 
that one of its members and paid officials has attacked its educa- 
tional management before a body so foreign as the Church Con- 
gress, and that no one within the Royal Academy has been 
found energetic enough to sound a counterblast. If the Royal 
Academy is too weak to defend its own system of education, why 
should we trouble to do 80? 


AN INDEPENDENT VIEW. 


ONCERNING the Moderate Liberal many things have been 

alleged before and during this election, Some persons have 
said that he exists, others that he does not exist. Among those 
who aflirm his existence there are minor diversities of opinion, 
Some say that he votes with the Tories and turns the scale of 
close contests; others that in speech he mainly agrees with the 
Tories (which is to be Moderate), but votes for the candidate of 
his party (which is to be Liberal), Others, again, say that he is 
disgusted with both parties and votes not at all, and these last 
may seem to be near the truth. All this, however, is conjecture. 
We have laid hands on an actual Moderate Liberal (detined as 
shall be explained), and proceed to give his opinion of principles 
and parties in his own words, of course as a matter of the natural 
history of politics, and without expressing or implying any judg- 
ment of our own upon it. He has. found (so he tells us) that a 
good many people, even among known Liberal politicians, appear 
to him to be in substantial accord with this opinion, or, at all 
events, not to dissent. He feels justified, therefore, in using the 
plural on occasion, believing that he is expressing feelings enter- 
tained by a good many people which do not often get the chance 
of being expressed ; though how many they may be, or whether 
of such number as, if brought to a point of mutual knowleige and 
common action, would any solid weight in the aflairs of 
these kingdoms, he saith he knoweth not. 


As to his own conditions (wherein, as above said, he holds him- 
self not peculiar), we may with his good will call him a Moderate 
Liberal if we please. Some of his friends call him Radical ; and in 
truth he is in favour of, or not averse to, some of the proposals 
commonly called advanced. Yet he has never believed in the 
infallibility of Mr. Gladstone, or the wickedness of all ‘lories, or 
the eternal indivisibility of the Liberal party. He can understand 
a just and sensible man being a Tory; and if he were satistied 
that (as some have maintained) your latter-day Tory is your true 
Liberal, and your latter-day Liberal no better than an anarchist, 
tke name would not frighten him from being a Tory himself. But 
at all times when he has cast a vote, down to and including this 
present election, it has been for a Liberal candidate. He admires 
the United States as much as any Radical, and makes a black mark 
in the tablets of his heart against those who sneer at Americans 
and American institutions without knowing them; also (and 

strange to say, for reasons at bottom very similar) he admires and 
believes in the British Empire, and holds the government of 


Medal and Travelling Scholarship to Mr. Pomeroy’s dignified and 
beautifully modelled group; but there was also extraordinary 


British India to be one of the grandest and most beneficent 
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achievements of human policy. He is a Liberal, not by education 
or tradition (any bias he started with was rather to the contrary), 
but by conviction, deeming the principles hitherto avowed by the 
Liberal party to be in the main juster, more rational, and more 
fruitful of good to the commonwealth than any that the Conserva- 
tive or Tory pad have been able to setagainstthem. He counts 
it the duty of a good citizen, in a country governed by party, to 
make a choice between parties, even if there is little to choose, but 
not to bea slave of names and lip-service, remembering that practice 
oftentimes degenerates, and principles are oftentimes perverted. 
A lawful man’s freedom is not to be bargained away for the praise 
of or seat an office. call on this 
man to apply his principles to the present state of affairs. Incipii 
“You think” (he says) “that I have not much business to 
remain a Liberal? It is for you to show good cause why | should 
tarn Tory, and to produce me stable principles on your side. It is 
not enough that I am discontented with mine; it must be plain to 
me that Liberal faults are past mending. Doubtless there are 
faults ; we have eyes to see them as well as you. All Ministries 
blunder, but not all are found out. This Liberal Ministry has been 
signally found out in worse blunders than usual. Nothing could 
be much worse than the whole Soudan business; only, to my 
mind, it shows what risks we are always running. Remember 
that the British Empire has been made by blundering into hair- 
breadth ‘scapes and sometimes—not always—fighting a way out 
ofthem. T is nothing essentially Liberal in the vacillation 
which undid Gordon; it was the absence of a commanding 
mind, or, indeed—to be quite open with you—the command- 
ing mind was given over to Redistribution Bills, and would 
neither attend to the Soudan nor let any one else attend to it. 
It needed‘ arother Gordon, who was not forthcoming, to make 
officialism and the timidity of party government give Gordon a 
clear field, As the Greek saw ran, ‘Thou shalt not rear a lion-cub 
in the city, or, if thou wilt, be obedient to his ways.’ Did the Tories 
encourage Ministers to give Gordon his way while there was time ? 
Not they. Gordon was a fanatic, a madman, an associate of slave- 
drivers. After tae catastrophe the truth was opportunely re- 
cognized, and the stones of Gordon’s sepulchre me party 
missiles, As for Egypt in general, will you show us anybody— 
let alone a Conservative Ministry—who has got much good out of 
Egypt since the Exodus? Not Lord Beaconsfield, certainly; nor 
Lord Salisbury as yet. If Lord Salisbury does it (and we admit 
things look more hopeful just now), we will be the first to applaud. 
But there is history not yet ancient that we cannot forget. Per- 
haps you think the policy of our Tory Ministry from seven to ten 
years ago was a triumph of a ag P For reasons too long 
now to set forth, we decidedly do not. Then, as with our Liberal 
Ministry, we had vacillation, dissension, clear knowledge not acted 
on, flurried orders and counter-orders, That nothing worse than the 
Treaty of Berlin came of it was largely—so far as our Ministers’ 
action and inaction went—an accident of the extraordinary good 
fortune which, as Sir Henry Maine wisely points out, has attended 
England throughout this century, and which we have no manner 
of right to count upon. 
“Statesmanship, by the way, is a word oftener used than thought 
n. Does the true statesman lead popular opinion or wait upon 
it? All popular government rests on the assumption that the 
will of the people has in the long run to prevail; the machinery 
of free Constitutions is an engine fur using its power in an orderly 
and workmanlike manner. But that is no reason why a statesman 
should forego the use of reason to mould and guide the popular 
will on matters not yet determined, or should set his hand to 
executing it if he thinks it wrong. Rather the contrary; the 
duty of a leader to lead in truth and affirm his own opinions ex- 
plicitly becomes greater as the distribution of political power is 
wider. And, if the choice is between office and faith in one’s 
convictions, it is more n to follow that which one sees to 
be right than to live in office, or to live at all. If Radicalism 
consists (as some have said) in waiting slavishly on the apparent 
popular opinion of the day and treating it as infallible, or, still 
worse, in forcing on the schemes of a faction under cover 
of @ pretended popular demand, then are we anti-Radicals. It 
is an unhappy fact that Mr. Gladstone in his latter years has 
inclined—nay, more than inclined—to icalism in this mis- 
chievous sense. But where shall we find the antidote? Not 
with Lord Randolph Churchill and the Tory Democracy. The 
newest method of saving the Constitution is to out-Radical the 
Radicals; none readier than our new Yo England to say to 
voters ‘ Ye are gods’ if thereby votes may be caught. Has the 
Tory party made a firm stand on any one line? We fail to see it. 
Their is not ‘Far be it from us to do this thing,’ but 
* You shall have all this, or something as » but with checks 
and cautions’; and then comes the inevitable retort,‘ We can 
better trust Liberals to plan and carry Liberal measures.’ About 
land settlements and transfer, for example—does Lord Salisbury 
mean that the Settled Land Act isthe last word as to the substance 
of the law, and that he will see what can be done in the way of 
registration and other machinery, but will not further touch 
the existing power of creating limited interests? Or is he pre- 
to go any length towards such a scheme as Mr, Horace 
vey's? and if so, how far? On this point the Newport speech 
was studiously obscure, and we have got no other light since. Yet 
there is matter in it for the 
, not of one Session or two Sessions, but of a Parliament. 
Agaip, a Conservative Ministry might use its term of office, and 


with better chances of success than a Liberal Mmmistry, for divers 
unostentatious but much-needed reforms of the law, long since 
approved in principle by competent persons of both parties—a 
Criminal Code, a Gop right e, and much else—together with 
geveral improvement of the methods of legislation. Will the Tory 
Democracy give us these things? All we hear is the cuckoo-cry 
of liberty of speech whenever reform of Partiamentary procedure 
is mentioned. Again, you affright us with the tag-rag and bob- 
tail of fads and follies that hang about the skirts of Radicalism— 
Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose, the anti-vaccinators, the teetotallers, the 
friends of ‘that good man, Mr. Stead,’ and so forth. But (even if 
they were really dangerous, which they are not) we call for your 
evidence that Tories will or can resist them any more effectually. 
And then a little bird sings, What about Fair-trade P 

“ But there is one grand point of Tory policy—the defence of the 
Church. Ay, truly, and well may Priam and the sons of Priam 
rejoice! Mr, Chamberlain’s amazing indiscretion and want of judg- 
ment have given the Tories the opportunity of fighting for once on 
the side of the stars in their courses ; and, as they were entitled to- 
do, they have used it to thefull. But Mr. Chamberlain has not only 
failed of his immediate purpose, and lost (as we verily believe) steady 
Liberal votes by the thousand; he has made it plain that the 
bulk of the Liberal party is not with him in this matter. The 
Liberal who quits his party for fear it should become the party 
of Disestablishment is like a an sound economic principles 
who should quit his party lest it me the party of Protection, 
For the present the Liberation Society is well discounted as 
regards | practical politics yet within sight. Even if we 
disapproved in a general way of the Establishment, we should 
still beg the Liberation Society to stand aside until several more 
urgent and weighty things are done. We are about as anxious for 
the Church as for the Gulf Stream, and about equally grateful to 
the Tory party for the preservation of both institutions. 

Here our informant paused. We asked him if we were to 
understand that he would like to see his party take office in the 
coming Parliament. He answered with a decided negative. 
“ The political equilibrium ” (he said) “ is allowed on all hands to 
be anomalous, probably transitory. A nominally large but reall 
precarious Liberal majority will be little better to govern wi 
than an ascertained minority. We hope that the Liberal party 
will be in no haste to take office unless it is forced upon them. 
We think they can do most good both to themselves and to 
the country as a watchful but fair and patriotic Opposition ; 
among other reasons, because Liberals on the whole have 
behaved better in Opposition than Tories. Now the Tories are 
doing well abroad ; there are certain kinds of objectionable things 
which we are pretty sure they would do, if they could, at home, 
but will hardly do under the eyes of an Opposition such as we 
desire. Violent alternation of party currents in government is of 
evil example, and we should grieve to see constitutional practice 
as to the fate of Ministries tied down by a few recent precedents 
in the manner that is already suggested as proper by certain 
Liberal partisans, Our party has a critical choice before it. We 
shall see whether it has plucked wisdom from a victory so full of 
dangers and losses as to afford more topics of caution than of 
rejoicing. Both Liberalism and Conservatism are on their trial. 
We do not know what new combinations may emerge. Whether 
we can still stand by our old colours, or must seek some new name 
and allegiance, will ge | depend on the conduct of our leaders 
in the new Parliament. We are the men of the party that will 
serve the Queen and the country before itself, that will stand for 
law, not compromising with sedition, and for sound policy, not 
trifling with flattering illusion. We shall freely censure manifest 
error, but we prefer manifest error to juggling with fallacies and 
paltering with principles. If neither party, as now constituted, 
can give us principles honestly carried out, then the old parties 
must break up, and something else must come in their place. But 
if we are to fall, we will fall in the ranks. We see no reason for 
despair, and we do not mean to desert our leaders unless and until 
they desert us.” Explicit sermo cujusdam liberi hominis. 


TO AN UNFORTUNATE CANDIDATE 
ON BEING RETURNED AT THE HEAD OF THE POLL. 
(Vide Dr. Richardson's Article on ar ae induced by Parliamentary 
ase. 


pe youth, condemned to earn 
A borough's receguition, 
I muse on your return 
With something like contrition, 
My vote—alas !—the cause 
(So Richardson decrees) is 
Of handing you over to the jaws 
Of several diseases, 


You'll sit up long and late 

*Twixt Devil and deep C. (Brum.), 
And so debilitate 

The lobes of your cerebrum ; 
You'll breathe an air ignored 
And ot pinal cord 

e ganglion of your s 

Will get deranged in masses, ‘9 

B 
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The life that you must lead 
Of screeching day and nights is ~ 
The very way to breed 
A complex laryngitis. 
pain, 
m sitting on Committees, 
Will stimulate cravings for henbane— 
It seems a thousand pities. 


Unless I misdescribe, 
Your thrilling locus standi 
Must force | a to imbibe 
A daily dose of brandy ; 
Tf so, rejoice no more ; 
On this has health her ban set; 
You'll figure as a “ Locomotor 
Ataxist” in the Lancet. 


Should patriot promptings bid 

You superintend some measure, 
You'll hie to Doctor Kidd, 

The victim of high pressure, 
Indeed, whate’er you do, 

Nervous exhaustion or its 
oo soon will send you to 

ew Zealand or St. Moritz. 


The Franchise will secure 
Paralysis and dropsy, 
And many a premature 
Superfluous autopsy. 
Forgive if I repine 
(Pleased, pained to hear of you in) 
. That any precipitate act of mine 
Should thus have sealed your ruin, 


And when St. Stephen lets 
Death crown the task with his stitch, 
Tl vent my soft regrets 
In this imperfect distich— 
“ Here lies a baffied Pitt, 
Who shone as very few shone, 
And would have shone longer had not tt 
Been for the dissolution.” 


REVIEWS. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT.* 


Se HENRY MAINE'S essays on Democracy, first published 
in the Quarterly Review, well deserve separate publication. 
His unfavourable judgment of the tendency and effects of demo- 
cracy will command readier assent than his doubts whether in its 
most recent form it is likely to be durable. A flippant writer 
lately sneered at Sir Henry Maine as the Burke of the new 
Secession of the Whig aristocracy from a party new once more 
tainted with revolutionary doctrines. There is no reason to sup- 
that the author of Government has any political 
connexion with the Liberal malcontents of the present day; but 
the comparison is not inappropriate. Sir Henry Maine, like his 
great predecessor, applies the historical method to the examination 
of theories akin to the @ priori speculations of Rousseau, from 
which indeed they seem, for the most part, to be indirectly 
derived. The divine right is claimed is 
supposed to promise unlimi essings to mankind ; yet, if it 
fails to bring with it these blessings, or fn proves to s prolific 
of the heaviest calamities, it is not held to deserve condemnation. 
As Atossa said of Xerxes, the sovereign people is not responsible 
to the State; but while it lasts, in spite of misfortune, it absolutely 
governs the country. As Sir Henry Maine more than once re- 
marks, the Republic of the Jacobins is the old Monarchy 
inverted. It may be added that the combination of physical 
force with legal authority abolishes the best security for free- 
dom. A smaller ruling class is conscious of its inability in 
the last resort to repress the just dissatisfaction of an oppressed 
majority. Demonstrations of the unfitness of the multitude 
to exercise supreme power excite but a languid interest when 
they are regarded as protests against an inexorable destiny. 
The gloomy prognostications of Tocqueville have, in the lapse of 
forty or fifty years, not yet been contuted by experience; but Sir 
Henry Maine forcibly calls attention to the fact that democratic 
governments have hitherto only existed during short historical 
periods. Popular government in a wider sense, as opposed to 
absolute monarchy, has flourished for two centuries in England. 
Its success when it was based on a limited suffrage commanded 
the envy and admiration of other countries ; and consequently the 
stem has been copied, with varying or doubtful results, in 
pe and in North and South America. The experiment has 
been most successful in the United States, probably in conse- 
quence of the elaborate precautions which.have been taken against 
easy constitutional change. One of Sir Henry Maine’s four 
essays is, for this reason, devoted to a full account of the 
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American Constitution. His statement of the stages through 
which an Amendment must pass before it becomes a beans of 
the Constitution will, as he rightly supposes, cause a feeling of 


| surprise. “ Before a constitutional measure of the gravity of the 


lish County Franchise Bill could become law in the United 
States it must have at the very least in its favour the concurring 
votes of no less than fifty-eight separate Legislative Chambers, 
on apr of the Federal Logiala ture, in which a double two- 
thirds majority must be obtained.” It may be objected that 
the result has, in fact, been attained by a different process. 
The suffrage ay from time time for its 
own purposes by any State is acce as applying to its share in 
the psn mire of the Union. ‘Almost all the States have in this 
way extended the franchise till the su has become universal, 

he gradual ch as n approved by as many Legi 

lative. if had hess 
amendment. 

Sir Henry Maine agrees with some of the most cynical advocates 
of revolution in the opinion that the mass of the pete is 
likely to use its new powers for its own imagined benefit. The 
schemes of Mr, Chamberlain and of still more thoroughgoing 
Socialists are founded.on the assumption that “ the stock of 
good things in the world is practically unlimited in quantity, that 
it is (so to speak) contained in a vast storehouse or granary, and 
that out of this it is now doled in unequal shares and unfair pro- 
portions.” It is nevertheless “among the simplest of economic 
truths that far the largest portion of the wealth of the world is 
constantly perishing by consumption, and that if it be not renewed 
by perpetual toil and adventure, either the human race, or the 

ticular community making the experiment of resting without 
hang thankful, will be extinguished, or brought to the very 
verge of extinction.” One of the most formidable dangers 
which Sir Henry Maine apprehends from the prevalence of 
false economic and political theories is, that the motives which 
alone stimulate the production of wealth may be fatally im- 
paired. “ You have only to take the heart out of those who 
would willingly labour and save by taxing them ad miseri- 
cordiam for the most laudable philanthropic objects.” It matters 
nothing whether the absolute ruler who disposes of property at 

leasure is called “king,” or “lord,” or “ society.” Sir pres | 

aine is not afraid to praise the “ beneficial private war whic 
makes one man strive to climb on the shoulders of another, and 
remain there through the law of the survival of the fittest.” 
There are, in his opinion, only two systems on which the produc- 
tion of wealth and of comfort can be promoted, Freedom of 
competition and security of personal possessions has resulted in 
the thriving condition of the North American States. “The 
other consists in the daily task, perhaps fairly and kindly allotted, 
but enforced by the prison and the scourge.” Socialistic writers, 
especially in France, have generally recognized the necessity of 
the second alternative, though they naturally keep the prison 
and the scourge in the background. They almost always 
assume the establishment of a benevolent despotism compelling 
all men to work, though some of them fancy that its decrees 
could be enforced by public opinion. Less fanatical observers 
of human nature have long since recognized hope and fear 
as the only motives of action on which it is possible to 
rely. Mr. Chamberlain, in one of the earliest of his recent 
speeches, announced that his clients, the populace, would make 

ort work of property if they were not bought off by a liberal 
ransom. When they have broken open and consumed the limited 
hoard of accumulated wealth, the whole community, having no 
security for its enjoyment of the fruits of labour, must either 
starve or work under compulsion. With his usual reluctance to 
take popular commonplaces for granted, Sir Henry Maine neither 
regards copious legislation as an unmixed advantage nor believes 
that in the long run it would be a result of democratic institu- 
tions. Progress, which is frequently used as a synonym for move- 
ment, is for the most part distasteful to the multitude; and it is 
not most active under popular Governments. The old Greek 
democracies scarcely legislated at all ; and innovations, even after 
they had received the — of the people assembled in their 
legislative capacity, might at any time subject the proposer to 
criminal prosecution. The Federal and State Laabislests of 
America make few changes in the laws. The reference to a 
popular vote of measures which have passed the Cantonal Legis- 
jatures in Switzerland has often resulted in rejection. The most 
demonstrable propositions fail to command the assent of democratic 
Assemblies. The Protective tariff of the United States deties 
attack. Australian Parliaments pass law after law to discourage 
the immigration which is the most urgent need of thinly- 
inhabited settlements. Sir Henry Maine doubts whether steam 
or gas could have been introduced in a purely democratic com- 
munity. Compulsory vaccination and other sanitary measures are 
denounced by growing numbers, in all cases of the extreme Radical 


Pthe adulation which is profusely bestowed on the supreme 
majority and especially on its lowest elements has often and justly 
been compared to the language in which kings were formerly 
addressed by courtiers; yet it may be doubted whether the 
frequenters of St. James's or Versailles were not more sincere than 
the — _— ree to mob. It was more conceivable that 
a heredi t ve some mysterious superiority over 
tho sunt of then that the most ignorant the 


compunity should be wiser than scholars and statesmen. The 


effected by a constitutional 
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demagogue, of course, prefers his most servile followers, but he 
can scarcely feel for bie da the veneration which attended on 
the divine right of a “yey most factious of modern statesmen 
makes it a matter of that, while the universities of the 
kingdom with one consent reject his claims, he still commands the 
allegiance of the agricultural labourers. He would probably 
court with similar effusion the suffrages of paupers and criminals 
if their aid could ensure his victory over hisopponents. Servile de- 
ference to the lowest class of the community is naturally associated 
with impatience of Parliamentary independence. The Oaucusis like 
the similar organization of the Jacobin Club, a conspiracy against 
representative government, It is doubtful whether the encroach- 
ments of the Birmingham confederation or the less conscious 
usurpations of the Cabinet are more likely to supersede the 
sovereignty of Parliament. Sir Henry Maine agrees with Mr. 
Bagehot in attaching much importance to the concentration of 
powers in a body which is still technically unknown to the Con- 
stitution. A Committee of members of both Houses, practically 
appointed by the House of Commons, has long administered the 

tive of the Crown. The Cabinet has now assumed the 
initiative of all serious legislation; and it more and more controls 
all the other stages of Parliamentary business. In former times 
the regular attendants in the House of Commons were few, and a 
still smaller number took part in debate. An Assembly consist- 
ing really as well as nominally of several hundred active mem- 
bers is too unwieldy to legislate or to govern. The obstruction 
which hostile les attribute to one another will perhaps not 
be effectually abated until the functions of Parliament are still 
further curtailed. 

The popular belief in the exclusive 
modern European societies is deeply rooted, Sir are aine will 
find some difficulty in convincing ordinary readers that the con- 
victions and instincts of the great majority of mankind deserve 
attention or study. The desire for legislative change has hitherto 
been confined to a few political communities during a com- 

tively sbort period of time. Mere i may be 

Fete « out of consideration ; but the whole of the Mahometan world 
abhors change, and the Chinese both dislike and despise it. It is 
true that the imitative propensities of the Japanese form an ex- 
ception to the rule of Oriental tenacity. India, on the other hand, 
after a century of English government, is almost untouched by the 
taste for innovation. The denationalized sophists and rhetoricians 
who attempt to profit by the prejudices of English factions re- 
resent only an insignificant section of the Indian population. It 
is impossible to judge whether the Essays on Popular Government 
will Seaty affect the conduct of politicians. The preference of 
party connexion to principle has been sufficiently illustrated by 
the language and conduct of Moderate Liberals during the recent 
Election. The Caucus and the whole race of wire-pullers operate 
outside the sphere in which political philosophy exercises influence ; 
but there remain some classes which will appreciate the rare 
combination of original and ingenious sagacity with robust common 
sense. Those who already distrust democratic theories will be 
glad to be furnished with a reason for the faith which is in them, 
and careless acquiescence in popular fallacies will in some cases be 
disturbed and startled into inquiry and doubt. The experiment 
of government by numbers happens to be simultaneously tried in 


litical competence of 


two of the greatest European States. The not improbable failure — 
of the enterprise in France might possibly so far react on English 


opinion as to secure a more favourable hearing for arguments which 
seem intrinsically irrefrazable, 


SIX NOVELS.* 


N the teeth of what many respectable e find to say against 
I novels, it must be asserted that a «Ot novel is decidedly a 
pleasant and often a very valuable Bay ope not only to its 
author, but to the world at large. this account Mr. David 
Christie Murray deserves well of his public. Rainbow Gold is a 
good, honest, straightforward, manly story, full of interesting 
characters and incident. Moreover, he fully redeems the promise 
made in his dedicatory verses :— 

The liquor may be thin ; 

It shall be honest. He who sips 

Shall lift no sugary, poisoned sin 

Of my concoction, to his lips. 
And this in itself is no small recommendation. It would be a 
shame to attempt a résumé of the plot, which turns for its in- 
terest mostly on the “ Rainbow Gold,” the produce of a successful 
robbery in South America, which is brought to Europe, and finally 


* Rainbow Gold. By David Christie Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s 
Coat,” “Hearts,” “A Model Father,” &¢«. London: Smith, Elder, & Co 
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In His Own Hand. By Mrs, G. Linnxus Banks, Author of “God's 
Providence House,” “The Manchester Man,” &c. London: White & Co. 

Prudence Winterburn. By Sarah Doudney, Author of “A Long Lane 
with a Turning,” “ Nelly Channell,” &c. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Thro’ Love and War. By Violet Fane, Author of “Sophy; or, the 
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Hurst & Blackett. 1886. 


hidden in the recesses of the Balkan Mountains, where, like the 
fairy hoard referred to in the title of this book, it is useless to all 
who try to possess themselves of it. 

Independent of this mystery, which, sooth to oy gets a little 
bewildering, there is much pleasant reading for those who care 
more for studies of character than for exciting and intricate plot. 
The Rounds, father and son, are thoroughly realizable and — 
thetic characters, in spite of, sometimes because of, their faults ; 
and their adventures are told in a wonderfully lifelike — The 
scenes connected with the right of way qennshs the Warren 
Leasowes are all capital, especially the one describing Ezekiel 
Round’s ejectment by General Cunningham's servants, and the old 
gentleman's intense enjoyment of the scrimmage and his own 

rowess, which enjoyment is contagious. The tragic fate of poor 
incher, and his master’s sufferings, sound terribly like a real 
experience; and if General Cunningham were as common & 
character as he is a true one the cause of much military trouble 
would not be far to seek. Fortunately the regimental bully, who, 
as commanding officer, abuses the power he must have to maintain 
discipline, and who exasperates men and officers alike to the very 
verge of mutiny by his evil temper and his meanness, is rare. 
Still, that General Cunningham is not only a possible, but even a 
— real, unexaggerated character, many a mili man 
ows to his cost. Clement Bache, the deformed poet, with his 
unselfish devotion and most unpoetical power of accepting criticism, 
needs only to be known to be liked. In short, the book is just 
the thing to take up when one is tired, and needs rest after a 
long day's work. 

Judging by the present collection, the tide of fiction seems 
setting more towards romantic adventure. Garvock is simply one 
wild rush from beginning to end. Mr. Gibbon is far too ex- 
perienced a writer not to make the best of his materials, and to 
readers unspoiled by a prolonged course of novels the gipsy queen 
and her repulsive henchman Murkie, the dark-eyed hero with his 
— cloak, and all the rest should be deeply interesting. 

verybody gets mixed up in the orthodox fashion, and the 
matrimonial relations of the various people concerned, to say 
nothing of the parentage of a certain “ golden-haired, blue-eyed 
fairy,” become involved in hopeless confusion till the last chapters 
evolve order from chaps, pew send saints and sinners, oppressed 
and oppressor, to their well-earned reward. Of its kind it is a 
bright, well-told specimen, and deserves the popularity it doubt- 
less will receive ; but we have seen ere this writing of Mr. Charles 
Gibbon’s that led us to expect better things. By-the-bye, were 
cigars and moustaches quite such common possessions amongst 
English gentlemen in the first decade of this century as Mr. Gibbon 
would have us believe ? 

A worthy companion to Garvock: will be found in the next book 
on our list, The Mystery of Allan Grale, which may be confidently 
recommended to the lovers of sensation pure and simple. The 
author fairly revels in mystery, and bestows as much romance 
on two originally quiet-going families as would have set up four 
or five ordinary households for life. Each pair of lovers, and 
there are several, have their separate me ne to dree; whilst 
murders, secret marriages, forgeries, and disappearances are scat- 
tered with so lavish a hand that the hapless reader becomes hope- 
' lessly stranded in the attempt to apportion them between the 

various characters. The persons themselves are simply the 
| on which to hang the various incidents, and have little, if any, 
individuality of their own. Given a mental digestion strong 
enough to assimilate such generous diet, the book should be an 


interesting one even as it stands, and is at all events free from 
_ the morbid self-dissection and unwholesome yearnings so often 
| met with; and, when the author can make up her mind to restrict 
| herself to one mystery a volume and not more than two brace of 
lovers, she will produce a story quite as entertaining and rather 
less difficult to understand. Zhe Mystery of Allan Grale, in its 
aw of omens, dreams, and presentiments, fully deserves to 
dedicated to the Society for Psychical Research. 

It is a wide jump from all this romance and sensation to 
Mrs. Linnzeus Banks's book In His Own Hand. Her hero is 
intensely respectable, and not a little of a prig, and his sur- 
roundings are perfectly in keeping. The author refers, us to 
actual history for the foundation at least of her story, and the 
couleur locale is evidently the result of careful study, and forms 
the great merit of the book. The plot is nothing much, and is 
pretty well a foregone conclusion; but the circumstances under 
which William Hutton and his apprentice “ Vill” work out their 
| destiny are very carefully, and apparently truthfully, described. 
| According to modern ideas, the life of the artisan and small 
tradesman of the eighteenth century, like that of the famous 
policeman, was not “a happy one,” and the discomfort, coarseness, 
and even downright brutality of those days are almost incredible 
tous. Itis scarcely possible to realize that little over a centary 
separates us from such a state of things as is described so pictu- 
resquely by Mrs. Banks, when the mob broke loose and carried 
fire and destruction wherever it went, Mrs. Banks's characters 
cannot talk well as a rule; they are all too fond of platitudes and 
sentiments that may have been new in the days of Joseph Sur‘ace, 
and we all know what Sir Peter’Teazle’s opinion of theni was. 
But if she cannot make them speak, she shows us their acts and 
the influences and tone of their surroundings to perfection. 

Of Prudence Winterburn there is little to be said. It is an inno- 
cent, pretty tale for girls, of the ordinary sort, in which hero and 
heroine, after various “improving” trials, m and live bap 
ever after, whilst the unrighteous to 
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and contentment are grand things; but it is impossib 


contempt, the loss of money and of health. Of course 


be described as irrefutable. 
e new form of English versi- 


avoid ray with Prudence in her desire for change and a little | fication Waller was, though not in print, the earliest, as he 


variety, 


Chafford is such a trans: t schemer that in real life a few days 
would have sufficed to betray her, whilst Garret Montague would 
never have been taken in at all. 

But, if Prudence Winterburn is a story for girls, most emphati- 
cally Thro’ Love and War is not. The adventures of a magnifi- 
cent Sir Lancelot, a “ beautiful Crusader,” otherwise Anthony 


— Colonel of the 18th Lancers, who, whilst thoroughly | 
an 


very discreditably involved with a most unpleasant married 
‘woman, makes fierce love to a young girl, would scarcely be edi- 
fying reading for the class just referred to, especially taking into 
account the fact that the girlish object of Colonel Hepburn’s 
devotion is a young lady who fully deserves the description given 


of her by her cousin, “ The most outrageous flirt I know.” She | 


is presumably intended for a most particularly innocent young 
person ; but certainly her notions, or at all events her behaviour, 
are the oddest, and would be calculated to give the intelligent 
foreigner a very curious idea of the English girl. Nearly all the 
characters behave as if ignorant of even the ordinary rules of 
society, and all, from the author herself to the heroine’s faithful 
maid, gush to such a degree that the pages of Thro’ Love and War 
are fairly pep 
the parentheses indulged in by all set sense and breath alike at 
defiance. Violet Fane has shown that she can write a story 
worth reading, and therefore such a story as the present one makes 
one doubly impatient. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE.* 


WE should be at a loss to recall any collection of lite 
essays put forth in this country within the last few years whic 
is at once so full of matter and so stimulative in manner as the Seven- 
teenth Century Studies, collected into a single volume by Mr. Gosse 
two years ago. Many readers will accordingly turn with pleasant 
anticipations to the lectures which are contained in the volume now 
before us, and which, like good Madeira wine, have not come back 
the worse for their winter voyages across the sea. And in fixing 
on their theme Mr. Gosse has shown courage as well as judgment. 
No sooner has a suitable rs ogre offered itself than he puts 
into a definite shape, and seeks to supply with a complete proof, a 
pegosition which, if accepted, will in his opinion very materially 
modify more than one prevalent notion as to the history of our 
literature. Possibly we shall do better service by attempting to 
state this proposition and briefly to examine the arguments urged 
in support of if, than by either taking objection to one or two 
details of little significance or dwelling on some biographical 
isodes which most readers may be safely trusted to savour for 
mselves, 

The central idea, then, of these lectures admits, as perhaps 
whether in literature or in politics every central idea should 
admit, of being stated in a very few words. A rash presumption 
has, according to Mr. Gosse, hitherto prevailed that the classical 
reaction which forms the most noticeable feature of the period of 
literary history here treated by him was brought about by the in- 
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with italics; whilst in moments of emotion . 


ing the distichs 
retouched, there 
is no difierence as to form between those which he executed 
in honour of Prince Charles in 1623, and those with which in 
1686 he deferentially “approached the confines of eternity.” Now, 
on what French models could Waller have formed his style in 
1623? Mr. Gosse may seem to be stretching a point in asserting 
that at this time, only five years before his death and long after 
he had become a favourite courtier of H IV., Malherbe was 
“not a poet known even to the French public,” especially as at 
this time a wide circulation in MS. usually preceded publica- 
tion in France. But as he had then published no book, and 
was, as Mr, Gosse explains, “simply a fructifying centre of 
influence” in France, it is certainly to the last degree impro- 
bable that Waller was influenced by what he had seen of the 
French poet’s few writings. And, which is still more com- 
pletely conclusive, the conventional French distich which Waller 
is supposed to have imitated would have been found virtu- 
ally unrepresented in Malherbe’s works. It is impossible to 
es to any other French writer from whom Waller could in 
is early days have derived the suggestion of the “smooth and 
balanced couplets” to which his example secured a long monopoly 
in English poetry, though it is just conceivable that he may have 
taken some general hints as to versification from an earlier French 
poets such as Desportes, who, as Laharpe specially insists, “ spoke 
‘rench,” and carefully avoided ?enjambement et Uhiatus, As to 
Denham, Waller's first poetic disciple, the evidence is perhaps 
not so absolutely satisfactory, Zhe Sophy Mr. Gosse him- 
self seems willing to allow to be something of a crur; 
but, leaving this play out of the question, there is clearly 


.no proof that Denham had any acquaintance with the new 


| the new style by an observant critic. 


fluence of the exile in France to which in the times of the Civil | 


War and Commonwealth many of our poets were subjected, and 
by the contact in which they were thus placed with the leaders of 

tench literature. And, in connexion with this erroneous sup- 
— the notion has been actually propounded that the 

ividing line between two schools or tendencies of English lite- 
rature should be drawn at the time of the Restoration, and the 
date 1660 “is usually given in text-books of literature as marking 
the commencement of the change to the classical style.” But the 
actual historical process was an altogether different one. For the 
better of a generation before the course of public affairs had 
of our English refuge in France, 

in lish poetry had already been in progress, so that 

the time when the “exile ” began this change had already ad- 
vanced to a quite distinct point of development. Mr. Gosse does 
not pretend to deny that some of the writers in the list, which 
opens with Waller and which reaches its culmination in Pope, 
joined the classical movement under the influence of French 
examples; but these were not the fathers or founders of the new 


the third d e seventeenth century, he intended to go 
beyond question of form. As he puts the case in his first 
ture, what primarily, though by no means exclusively, claims 


our attention is the formal side of the change; and as to this 


* Fi to Pope: an Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena 
of the Rise of Clasicel Pocry Enylant. "By Edmund Gosse. Cam. 
: at the University Press, 1885. 


style of French verse when in 1642 (the year of the pub- 
lication of Lhe Sophy) he brought out Cooper's Hill, whereas it 
is certain that this poem owed much to Waller.. With regard to 
Cowley and Davenant, Mr. Gosse, of course, has no wish to deny 
that their notions of versification were developed largely under 
French influence, and the same must 4 fortiori hold of their suc- 
cessors after the Restoration, more especially when the vogue of 
Boileau had set in. But to dwell on this was of course beyond 
the immediate scope of Mr. Gosse’s disquisition. What he has 
proved concerning Waller and Denham amounts to a demon- 
stration which is of considerable value in itself and which may 
safely challenge contradiction. 

It should not, however, be concluded that this demonstration 
carries us further than it actually does. It is incontestable that 
in the preface to the 1690 edition of Waller's posthumous poems, 
which Mr. Gosse has done well in reprinting at length in an 
appendix, Waller was declared to be “the parent of English 
verse and the first that showed us our tongue had beauty and 
numbers in it”; that, in other words, more than half a century 
after he began to write he was acknowledged as the founder of 
But, considering the 
literary isolation in which Waller lived, at all events till, as an 
exile, he extended his hospitality to his brother-exiles in France, 
would his influence and that of his follower Denham have rapidl 
attained to a commanding influence without the aid of Frenc 
examples? We do not overlook the fact that Cooper's Hill 
rapidly reached a second edition ; but some further evidence as to 
the immediateness of the influence in question would strengthen 
this part of the argument. Of course, the more the change in 
English poetry is considered under other aspects than that of 
form only, the more difficult it becomes to regard the influence 
of Waller and one or two followers of his as decisive. In his 
chapter entitled “The Exiles” Mr. Gosse shows how amo 
Wailer’s actual associates so “liberal and sympathetic” a friend 
of letters as the celebrated Lord Falkland as a writer remained 
impervious to Waller’s metrical authority; and in the still more 
interesting chapter “The Reaction,” he sketches with a few 
masterly touches the various “ recusants” against the new man- 
ner, The classification is perhaps a little forced. Of Cleveland 
it is safer to say, as Mr. Gosse says, that “the great movement 
which we are considering swept past him.” In the latter part of 
his short life he wrote “rough metrical tirades” as a satirist, 
having exchanged for a different kind of extravagance that of his 
earlier days, when he was a fantastic pure and simple, and when 
in a single poem he is found comparing the object of his aifections 
to an advowson, her rate of life to the Gregorian Calendar, her 
coyness to the resistance of Ostend, her tears to the Pool 
of Bethesda, &c. &c. So very unconscious a “ reaction ” as that 
represented by Cleveland, or by Marvell, twining rhymes and 
images at Nunappleton, seems to imply that the “movement ” itself 
had made no manifest Mr. Gosse is far too acute and 
comprehensive a critic not to perceive that such a change as came 
over our political literature in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century could not be effected, could not even arise, without the 
co-operation of a variety of causes. Most of these he has treated 
distinctly enough. He has said, what it was growing time to say, 
that the change to the so-called classical style was all rendered but 
inevitable by what had gone before, by the license into which the 
freedom of the Elizabethans had degenerated, by what at the 
close of his book he calls with commendable audacity “the hys- 
terical riot of the Jacobeans.” Moreover, the change or reaction 
of which this book treats was not in its origin a mere literary 
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school, Dryden himself, “ the accredited source and leader of the 
; classical movement,” was but a follower in it, though his genius | 
soon secured to him the right of command. 
We do not think that on consideration it will prove possible to | 
' refuse assent to the substance of this historical theory. The 
eo change was, as Mr. Gosse puts it, everywhere in the air, and there 
‘was no necessity for our poets to travel to France in order to | 
catch the contagion. Such in truth is the usual process of great | 
changes of the kind in literary history. We only wish that Mr. | 
Gosse had stated more explicitly to what extent, in discuse- | 
the in English which took its beginning about 
— : | 
4 i 
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reaction ; for the temper of the nation was sobering down, and it 
was felt to be time to go to school, The political gravity of the 
age, as Mr. Gosse does not fail to remind us, was gradually, and 
now and then very palpably, putting a stop upon the childishness 
which had been so characteristic of the days of masques and 
platonic love; and there was but little romance in real life to 
communicate its contagion to literature as in the days of old. 
And most truly is it added to this that, as the century entered 
into its second half, “a great intellectual weariness,”such as not 
ee ecm | results from the degradation of great problems by 
their being dragged through the turmoil of great wars, had seized 
upon our own together with the other peoples of Europe. Hence 
the general desire for smoothness and elegance rather than 
stormy passion mingled with laughter shaking both his sides— 
the desire to which the movement tentatively begun by Waller 
so seasonably corresponded. In France tliis desire had for 
much the same reasons been cherished for a longer time than 
in England, and external circumstances sooner favoured the en- 
couragement of it. Hence in the latter part of the century French 
literature came to be more and more regarded by English writers, 
especially as Spanish, and with Spanish Italiar, literature had for 
reasons easily explicable, begun to fall out of fashion—as in his 
concluding pages Mr. Gosse has sufficiently set forth. It would 
take us too far to consider how far the recasting of the style of 
English —~ in more ways than one expedited the change in our 
poetical literature. 

In any case these lectures must be held to have proved their 
main point, though that main point may not be of quite 
the importance which Mr. Gosse attaches to it. Possibly their 
author has judged previous literary historiavs, and even writers 
of literary manuals, rather too rigorously, but we cannot 
undertake to defend a shelf-full of clients. The formal change 
in English verse cannot again in its beginnings be attributed 
to French influence; and of the origin of the movement as a 
whole in our literary history, no better description’ could be 
given than that offered by Mr. Gosse, who terms it “the result 
of one of those atmospheric influences which disturb the tradition 
of literature simultaneously in all the countries of Europe alike.” 
To have made this clear in the compass of so small a volume is no 
light or common achievement. The minor good things in it, 
including an account of Gondibert, on which we should have 
liked to make a few remarks, are many; but to such fare Mr. 
Gosse has long since accustomed us. 


NORTH BORNEO.* 


it is a commonplace, but not by any means one of those 
commonplaces which are more honoured by silence than by 
repetition, that the pioneers of commerce and travel are not less to 
be honoured than their fellows in war. All Englishmen who are 
Englishmen ought to take particular interest in the North Borneo 
Company, the latest instance of one good old English way of 
adding to the dominions of the Queen. It is no wonder that the 
Company has made the persons who are always striving to reduce 
and po oe England’s power particularly mad, by this beginning 
of an enterprise which, if happily carried out, may some day more 
than recompense England for Lord Derby's laches in New Guinea. 
Their vexation ought to be equalled by others’ satisfaction. Nor, 
even if this reason for interest in the present record of one of the 
latest lives which have been spent (as good Englishmen have 
always been found to spend their lives) in laying the foundation 
of the English Empire all over the world should fail to appeal 
particularly to any individual reader, are other elements of interest 
wanting. 

The late Mr. Frank Hatton was a very young man when he 
died two years ago. He might have been called a mere boy 
when, two years earlier still, he entered the service of the North 
Borneo Company as his first experience of independent and active 
work, Young as he was, he was an expert chemist and geologist, 
and it was in this capacity that he was engaged by the Company. 
His engagement was to last, in the first instance, for two years 
only, and it was approaching its term when he fell a victim to 
the same miserable accident which, with much less excuse, counts 
its yearly tale of victims in English fields, and died, shot by 
his own gun, which had been caught by a twig as he was 

ing through thick jungle. The brakes of Borneo are said to 
Be especially dangerous in this way from the unyielding cha- 
racter of the bushes and trees that compose them, and though it is, 
of course, easy to talk of the unwisdom of carrying the gun in any 
other way than muzzle downwards, no one who has ever had to 
struggle even through thickets much less tormenting and intricate 
than those of the tropics but knows how much easier a thing that 
is to talk of than todo. A stumble, a sudden jerk of the hand to 
protect the face—anything of the kind, with luck aiding, is 
sufficient to defeat the precaution. As none but natives were 
present at the time of Mr. Hatton's death, its mode is not very 
certain; but the evidence and the most reasonable suppositions 
seem to show that he must have been carrying his Winchester 
rifle over bis shoulder, and that, in moving a creeper out of the 
way, it must have slipped forward and gone off, as the muzzle was 
level with his breast. A man might go through jungle for a life- 


* North Borneo: Explorations and Adventures of the late Frank Hatton. 
) ga Biographical Sketch by Joseph Hatton, London: Sampson Low & 
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time without any particular precaution, and such a thing might 
not ere he might take his first walk therein with elaborate 
care, and it might, Neither foul play nor carelessness seems to 
have been even suggested. 

The records of Mr. Hatton's stay in Borneo, which was occupied 
in the double duty of exploration, and scientific research as to the 
mineral capacities of the country explored, are, considering the 
short time he had at his disposal, tolerably abundant, but not 
entirely consecutive, parts having been lost. In mere incident 
there is nothing very extraordiuary. The young traveller, though 
constantly visiting places where white men were complete 
strangers, and where head-hunting and other cheerful practices 
much abounded, never till the very moment of his death seems to 
have been in much danger, and (it would be more logical, perhaps, 
to say because) he always got on very well with the natives. 
While he had plenty of manliness to bear, he does not seem to 
have had indifference or bravado enough to make light of, the 
miseries of tropical travel without the comforts of civilization— 
the heat, the wet, the legions of Beelzebub in the shape of flies 
and reptiles, the fevers, the dirt, the bad food, and so forth. But 
he makes no extraordinary moan over them ; indeed, for the most 
part, no moan at all. He has some interesting stories, gathered 
at first or second hand. Here is one which shows the amiable 
manners and customs of the natives :— 

A rattan slung across a river is in some districts called a bintang-marrow 
station, for raising which a heavy tax or fine is levied. Occasionally the 
tax is taken out in blood, though in the neighbourhood of the coast the 
bintang-marrow is not maintained with the severity that obtains inland. 
Mr. Resident Pryer in his account of a trip on the Kinabatangan was 
accompanied by a native, named Banjer, who spun many yarns about this 
rattan business, Banjer was a sultans man, and had once been put on a 
“ bintang-marrow”’ station. The man in charge of it thought the time 
had come to take alittle duty in blood, just to let le see that the sultan 
didn’t keep “ bintang-marrow” stations for nothing. Sothey caught a 
trader, accused him of evading the payment of duties, and tying a rope 
round his wrists fastened him to a post with his feet off the ground, and left 
him hanging there. He cried continually all day long: “I have com- 
mitted no fault, I have committed no fault.” They returned in the evening 
with their krises and hewed him to bits. Banjer went on to tell Mr. Pryer 
that he was present when the Tunbumohas “ semunguped ” a man who was 
a bought slave. The Tunbumohas tied him up with his arms outstretched 
(crucified in fact), and they danced round him. At last the headman 
approached, and wishing him a pleasant journey to Kina Balu, stuck his 
spear about an inch deep, and no more, in the man’s body ; and another 
then said, “ Bear my kind remembrances to my brother at Kina Balu,” and 
did the same; and in this way, with messages to deceased relatives at 
Kina Balu, all those present slightly wounded the man. When the dance 
was over they unbound him, but he was dead. This custom is known as 
“semungup,” and is practised by the far inland tribes to this day. 

When one reads this and another story to be found elsewhere, 
which tells how, for some ceremonial purpose, a village of quite 
amiable natives laid hold of an unfortunate old woman who wasa 
stranger within their gates, stretched her on a hurdle, and bled 
her to death, it becomes very easy to understand the almost 
equally atrocious massacres of savages themselves which disgrace 
the early records of almost all Spanish, most French and Dutch, 
and not a few English explorations. Nowadays, of course, we 
are more philosophical, and make allowances for the amiable 
“aborigin,” as some of his friends call him. But still there is 
quite enough of this sort of thing going on among “ natives” to 
make the outcry which is raised in England when a cruiser shells 
a rage village or, as in New Borneo itself, a body of policemen 
polish off a native ambuscade, a very absurd thing. There are 
tribes, no doubt, which are perfectly inoffensive ; but not many 
such inhabit these particular regions, or any regions at all near 
em, 

Mr. Hatton seems to have hada good many interests in literature 
as well as in science ; but it would appear that he had not found 
time (indeed, his extreme youth would have made it difficult for 
him to have done so) to pay much attention to folk-lore. Other- 
wise he would hardly have been so much surprised as he seems to 
have been at the “curious” superstition of the Dusuns—that of 
“attributing everything that happens to something novel which 
has arrived in their country.” ‘Lhe superstition is almost uni- 
versal in uncultivated, perhaps it is not quite extinct in cultivated, 

ple, and it is, in fact, only a form of post hoc propter hoc. 
Padeed, as is notorious, it may be found in the naivest form no 
further off than St. Kilda. But if Mr, Hatton was not a practised 
“ folk-lorist ” as it was, folk-lore evidently lost a collector of some 
promise in him if the story of the Kinabatangan cave here 
given is of his own taking down and reporting. It is a sutfi- 
ciently interesting contribution to the vast literature of the Younger 
Brother to be worth quoting :— 

Tue Durte’s Story or THe KixaBaTANGAN Cave. 

There was once a powerful Panjeran in the Kinabatangan who had 
seven sons (about thirty generations ago). This chief was famous for his 
fighting _—_ and for his bravery. One day he said to his eldest son, 
“Go and conquer some islands near Sulu,” where a powerful chief, the 
enemy of the Kinabatangan peuple, lived. Accordingly, therefore, the 
brothers started on their expedition with seven large prahus. After a severe 
fight they proved victorious, and with a large booty they returned to their 
country. Night found them pulling up against the strong current near 
Malapi, and as darkness set in they were just opposite a cave in the lime- 
stone cliff on the banks of the river. “Let us,” said the eldest brother, 
“sleep in that cave ; it is easier, and we shall enjoy more comfort than in 
the prahus.” ‘Oh, go not there,” said the youngest brother ; “I fear, if 
you do, some harm will come to us.” “Do not be stupid,” replied the 
elder, and his voice ruled the others ; 30 they went into the large cave by a 
big opening. Having slept the night, the youngest brother got ap with 
the morn, and rousing his brothers, said, “Oh, brothers, let us go out, [ 
fear the cave is closing us; see, oh! see, the opening is very small.” 
And, indeed, this was fact; but the eldest brother, who was sleepy, 
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said, “You speak that which isnot,” and his speech again ruled the rest. In 
vain the voungest son reiterated his warning, and when the hole was get- 
ting smaller and smaller, and there was onl just time for escape, he got 
out, leaving his six brothers in the cave. The hole was still closing, and 
as the youngest looked in again, he saw his brothers each in the arms of a 
fairy-like damsel, who led them away into the cave. The hole shut with a 
bang on the brothers and their fairy ladies for ever, and to this day ladders 
are kept hanging outside, and rice is thrown in by the passing Sulumen to 
feed the long-lost brethren. 

The book, which is com of various parts besides Mr. 
Hatton’s own journals and letters, is well illustrated, and the 
various sketches of the great mountain Kina Balu (the Fusiyama, 
mutatis mutandis, of Borneo, and, according to local belief, in- 
stanced in the first extract just given, the home of departed souls) 
are very striking. Of the biographical introduction which Mr. 
Joseph Hatton has prefixed in memory of his deceased son it is 
perhaps not necessary to speak at any very great length, and it is 
certainly not necessary to deal with it in any hypercritical spirit. 
Not only is the expression of personal affection and personal grief 
sacred, but it is an expression which takes so many different 
forms and commends itself so differently to different observers 
that it is almost impossible to judge it by general principles. 
There is only one passage which Mr. Hatton will, in our judg- 
ment, do well to remove in a future edition. “ For a short time,” 
he tells us, “he [Frank] devoted himself to theological studies, 
comparing the faiths of the various sects, reading the Koran and 
studying the Fathers. He came out of this personal investigation 
opposed to the formalities of creeds, with a determination to 
judge of the pretensions of the Churches for himself, strongly ob- 
Jecting to all kinds of clerical dictation, but with a general tolera- 
tion tor all beliefs that were honestly held. He was only a boy, 
and had not greatly distinguished himself in his studies.” The 
rest of the book shows us Frank Hatton as a modest young person 
with some sense of humour. He would surely have exerted the 
last at his own expense if he had seen himself,a boy of about 
fiiteen, and “‘ not greatly distinguished in his studies,” represented 
as making a “ investigation ” which would tax the powers 
of a man of full age, armed at all points with historical, philoso- 
phical, linguistic, and theological knowledge, and possessing a 
rather unusual faculty for applying it. 


CALVERLEY’S TRANSLATIONS.* 


Wwita his command of the vehicle of verse, with his dis- 
inclination for serious poetical composition, and with his 
. scholarship, Mr, Calverley should have an ideal trans- 
lator. The original poets furnished him with the gravity which 
he found it so difficult to maintain, he who, like the people of 
Tiryns, could never keep his countenance in a world full of 
mirthful occasions. Calverley, indeed, was the Tirynthian of a 
solemn modern world, It may be remembered that the jolly 
people of that old town began to be ashamed of their frivolity, 
and consulted the Delphian Oracle in the hope that each man of 
them might become un homme sérieux. The oracle replied that, 
if they could without laughing sacrifice a bull to Poseidon they 
would all become as solemn as, let us say, so many American literary 
critics. The Tirynthians did their best. They warned all the 
children to keep out of the way, and began the solemn service, 
when a small boy rushed on the scene. ‘Get out!” yelled the 
Tirynthians. “ And why?” asked the child; “do you think I'm 
likely to knock over the bull?” It was a very tiny jest; but the 
Tirynthians, dissolved in laughter, gave up all idea of taking a 
serious part in Hellenic politics. Not otherwise did Calverley 
sacrifice his bull to Poseidon, and preserve an unmoved gravity 
in a somewhat dismal blank-verse paraphrase of two books of the 
Iliad. But apparently something made him giggle; for he never 
finished his liad, and will inevitably remain to the mind of the 
world the gay, irresponsible Tiryntnian of Fly Leaves and Verses, 
We Fogo spar yi to be sorry that Mr. Calverley never com- 
pt the of vying with Cowper and Lord Derby, whose 
k, by the way, had not appeared when Calverley took up the 
subject. His Iliad, what he did of it, is serious enough, but it 
assuredly has none of the bright speed of Homer. Calverley 
justly argued against English hexameters ; he made an experiment 
with them in a version of a Lucretian passage :-— 
Sweet, when the great sea’s water is stirred to his depths by the sterm- 
wi 
Standing ashore to d one afar-off mightily st ling: 
Not that a to you yields 3 
But that the sight hath a sweetness, of ills ourselves are exempt from. 
Sweet "tis too to behold, on a brosd plain mustering, war-hosts 
Arm them for some great battle, one’s self unscathed by the danger:— 
Yet still happier this :—To possess, impregnably pach 
‘Those calm heights of the sages, which have for an origin Wisdom ; 
‘Thence to survey our fellows, observe them this way and that way 
Wander amidst Life's paths, poor stragglers seeking a highway : 
atch mind battle with mind, and escutcheon rival escutcheon ; 
an ont untold strife, which is waged ’neath the sun and the star- 
Up Hl toil on the surface whereon rest Riches and Empire. 
O race born unto trouble! O minds all lacking of eyesight ! 


We cunnot praise this experiment; the verse has none of the 


* Theocritus, translated into Se oy Verse. By C. S. Calverley, Author 
of “ Verses and Translations” &c. Second edition, revised. 8 
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Translations into English and Latin. wd C. S. Calverley. New 
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majestic Lucretian melancholy. In his translations from Horace 
Mr. Oalverley frequently used the metre of Jn Memoriam, and in 
these exercises, too, we cannot think that he was often successful. 
Horace, like most other poets, especially Victor Hugo, Villon, and 
Heine, is always tempting the translator and always luring 
him to his ruin. In Horace it is the unattainable felicity of 
expression that allures, but his Falernian, it seems, can never be 
successfully poured “ from the golden into the silver cup.” Like 
many Italian wines, it will not bear transportation. One or two 
of Mr. Calverley’s attempts seem to have escaped his final 
correction. He never could have meant “ mind” to rhyme with 
winds” in Book IIT. Ode 3 :— 
The = man’s single-purposed mind 
ot furious mobs that prompt to ill 
May move, nor kings’ frowns shake his will 
Which is as rock ; not warrior winds 
That keep the seas in wild unrest ; 
Nor bolt by Jove’s own finger hurled ; 
The fragments of a shivered world 
Would crash round him still self-possest. 
Here the verse moves lamely, and is harsh of voice. Nor can we 
praise his rendering of Persecos odi :— 
Persian grandeur I abhor ; 
Linden-wreathéd crowns avaunt ; 


Bey I bid thee not explore 
oods which latest roses haunt: 
Try on naught thy busy craft 
Save plain myrtle; so arrayed 
Thou shalt fetch, { drain, the draught 
Fitliest ‘neath the scant vine shade, 
The Ode to the Ship (i. 14) is very much more satisfi . a 
the following verse of iii. 18 (Faune, nympharum) the rhymes 
suggest burlesque, a thing most remote from the original :— 
If the kid his dvomed head bows, and 
Brims with wine the loving cup, 
When the year is full ; and thousand 
Scents from altars hoar go up. 
But, if we cannot say that Mr. Calverley was on sure ground 
when he did Horace into English, he may receive the highest 
praise for his rendering of Herrick into Latin :— 


HERRICK. HORACE. 
What have the meades to do with Quid te pascua detinent 
thee, Annis te teneris ? I pete Cwsaris 
Or with thy youthfall houres ? Aulam ; non ibi flosculos 


Live thee at court where thou may’st Flectes imperiis, sed potius viros. 
be 


The Queen of men, not flowers. 
Let country wenches make ’em fine Certet rustica Phidyle 
With posies, since ’tis fitter Se jactare rosis: te decorarier 
For thee with richest jemmes to mmis rectius Indiz 
shine, Et lucere parem sideris aurei. 
And like the starres to glitter. 


Here the Latin does make, in English ears, exactly the same kind 
of pleasant impression as Herrick’s English. But in Mr. Calverley’s 
attempt on “ ‘Tears, idle tears,” we are compelled to ask ourselves 
if the greatest English poet who ever lived had tried his hand on 
Mr. Calverley’s Latin, could he have given us the faintest notion 
of the beauty of Lord Tennyson's English? For “Ah, sad and 
strange,” he gives us:— 

#grum, ac tanquam aliunde, sonat morientis in aure 

Excutientum avium sublustri mane sopores 

Zstivus cunor, incipiunt ubi languida circa 

Lumina majores noto trepidare fenestra. 

Tanquam aliunde, dies qui preteriere revortunt, 
It is clever, scholarly, almost Virgilian, but the bloom is gone, and 
the charm. Indeed, it could not be otherwise, and such are the 
limits of translation. 
In his version of Theocritus, as it seems to us, Mr. Calverley 
attained a much higher and more durable success. In a brief 
preface he discusses methods of Theocritean translation, paying 
much more attention to remarks of Professor Blackie than is us' 
with the disdainful scholars of English Universities. To Conington 
saying that hardly any of us can write blank verse, he whimsically 
replies that, whatever form of verse we write, “the addition of 
rhyme will only make it rhymed prose, and we should be as far as 
ever from ‘verse’ really deserving the name.” inst prose 
translations he urges that “among the characteristics of his 
original which the translator is bound to preserve, one is that 
he wrote metrically .... . very likely some exceptional kind of 
prose is intended, which would dispose of all ditliculties, but this 
would be harder for an ordinary writer to evolve out of his own 
brain, than to construct any species of verse for which he had at 
least a model and a precedent.” In truth, verse translations and 
9 translations have not exactly the same purpose and aim. 

ut of Calverley’s heocritus it may be said that, with the added 

pleasure of verse, he gives almost as close a rendering of his 
original as if he had written in prose. Indeed, prose translators 
are very apt to lapse into blank verse without being aware of it, 
as was seen lately in the case of Mr. Mackail’s Auneid, and far 
more in the case of a late American struggle with the first twelve 
books of the Odyssey :— 
For sleep is not more sweet, nor sudden spring, 
Nor flowers are more delicious to the bees, 


versifies the first prose version of Theocritus we chance to take up ; 


and, again, 
The Jarks and finches sang, the dove moaned, 
The yellow bees were flitting the springs, 
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Such are the traps laid for the prose translator; he lapses into the 
cadences of Dickens and Hepworth Dixon. 

Mr. Calverley’s blank verse, which he writes knowingly and of 
set purpose, is not very distinguished in its own way, but at least 
it does not pretend to be prose. And it is astonishingly literal, 
except when the author takes some unspeakable bit of ancient 
manners and turns it “all to favour and to prettiness,” as he often 
does. Certain concessions which he makes to Western morality 
are not, perhaps, strictly justifiable, but they can do no one any 
harm, and at most merely mislead, where a closer rendering 
would shock or puzzle. To look a little more closely, in the first 
idyl we dislike the word “toothsome ”—* toothsome is the flesh 
of unmilked kids.” In the description of the old fisherman, 
“every fibre of his frame seems fishing,” is good and ingenious. 
We do not see (i. 52) how dvéepixowws can be rendered “ with 
ears of corn,” nor how ears of corn could be woven into a locust 
cage. “Stalks of asphodel” is the usual translation. In i, 85 
the sense of {aret ce is omitted altogether, though necessary to 
the meaning. In ii. 3 we prefer xaradjoopua to xarabicopat, and 
the translation gains nothing by saying “Let glamour win me 
back my false lord’s heart ”—“ giamour” has a definite meaning 
of its ewn. But Mr. Calverley did not look so close. “ What the 

loaming is I never made the ghost of an endeavour to discover, 
but whatever it may be, it must be sweet,” he sings, in Fly Leaves. 
In the same idy] (line 30) we have no longer any doubt that the 
p6pBos, used in the magic ceremony is the Turndun or Bribbun of 
Australian natives, the Celtic strannan, a small board of wood A 
bronze in Theocritus), tied to a string, and whirled round to make 
a mystic noise. In Lucian’s Dialogues of Courtesans this magical 
implement of the lower races is used, as in Theocritus, to summon 
home a truant lover. Any one who cares for this curious 
topic will find much information in Stephanus. Theocritus 
is very well learned in folk-lore, and it is better to render his 
allusions as closely as possible. A little further Auapas écroade 
madaiorpas is not well translated “from his burnished brethren.” 
“This is affectations,” the rarest of faults in any work of Mr. 
Calverley’s. In the beautiful seventh idyl, it is not the “ pave- 
ment stones ” surely that ring in echo to Lycidas’s feet. It is the 
loose stones on the dry path through the olive terraces that spin 
ringing from his shoon. The phrase actually occurs in the mouth 
of a well-shod shepherd whom Pepys met on the downs of 
Surrey. We might object, for more reasons than one, to “ the 
soft charmer” who has bewitched Aratus, “Soft charmer” is 
“a vile phrase,” and eminently unwarranted by the original. But 
enough of carping; we shall probably never have a better trans- 
lation of the untranslatable Syracusan, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND ANNUALS, 


A years’ experience of Christmas cards does not en- 
courage the hope with which they were first ushered in that 
they might do something for art, and at least help to nourish 
taste. This year they seem to suffer from the violent effort 
on the part of some publishers to attain novelty, Originality 
degenerates for the most part into mere eccentricity ; and we have 
numerous examples of subjects wholly unsuitable for conveying 
seasonable wishes or congratulations to distant friends. In fact, 
except to children, Christmas cards are becoming a bore; and 
pictures of camels, hunting-scenes, or negro minstrels can hardly 
mean anything to the mg The finest we have received 
this year are from Messrs, Raphael Tuck & Son, and the best in 
their parcel is a print on satin of a blue iris with a pink honey- 
suckle, which in colour and drawing is most harmonious and 
graceful, Nearly as good is a lilac with a narcissus (1090) ; and 
we can also praise unreservedly a small — card with blue 
hepaticas, and another with a white rhododendron; but two 
others (439 and 498) are unworthy of their companions, and 
the flowers are not copied from nature. This is the fault also 
of some views of “ Father Thames.” There are, however, some 
pleasing etchings after Crome and Linnell by Mr. Crickmore; 
and a small series of sailors’ heads are well chromolithographed. 
More appropriate, perhaps, but not so good, are the angels’ 
eads, some of which, however, are softly coloured and pretty. 
Messrs. Tuck have this year tried to add educational advan- 
tages to the other attractions of their publications, and have 
issued a set of Geographical Cards—a good idea, inadequately 
carried out. It is the same with some designs of triple shields, 
which fail for the want of a little heraldic knowledge. A series 
of portraits may be praised—one head in particular, which is re- 
presented in several different ways, is extremely pretty, and it is 
well drawn and delicately coloured. 

The cards we have received this year from Messrs, & 
Co. are not so attractive as those we recollect last year. Those 

inted in monochrome are the best; the rest suffer more or less 

m a want of artistic feeling. A female acrobat swinging in a 
crescent, umably intended to personify night and the moon, is 
hard in drawing and crude in colour. An excellent design of 
yellow and red flowers is spoilt by a harsh background. The 
series of little fans in low tints are very harmonious, and set a 
good example for the larger work. 

For delicate landscape perhaps Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner 
carry off the prize. eir mountings, also, are very skilfully 
chosen. Two of the views in Series 749 are quite charming, and 
No. 944 is a little gem, Two other series, 751 and 761, are also 


very pretty; as well as two little sets of palettes painted with sea 
views (699 and 750). The too cold-looking to 
be pleasant just now; but some delicate and refined arrange- 
ments of simple flowers (670) form an ble contrast. 
There are some fascinating little children in caps and sun- 
bonnets (764 and 765) and the flat pale shades of pink and blue 
int well, 

Pi\Mecsrs. Marcus Ward & Co, used to take the lead in these pro- 
ductions. They were among the first to make colour-printing 
popular, but seem content to rest on their old laurels and make no 
advance on the work of past years. They send some pretty and 
graceful flower designs, columbines, carnations, everlastings, and 
calceolarias, A bvok full of familiar flowers colour-printed in the 
same natural, correct, and artistic fashion would be a real treasure 
and gain to children and others. The printing of some of the 
cards is too heavy and not worthy of the designs. Of the more 
ambitious series we have little to say by way of praise. The so- 
called Fra Angelico cards are gorgeous and heavy with colour and 
gold, but have no Angelico feeling or delicacy, Some cards with 
figures and landscapes in browns and greens on a grey ground are 
almost all we can unreservedly commend for harmony of colour ; 
and some flowers otherwise beautiful are spoiled by dark back- 
grounds which interfere with their colouring and almost obliterate 
them. A set with little grey figures on a blue ground would be 
much more satisfactory if the tint of Wedgwood, evidently intended 
by the artist, had been attained by the colour-printer. A set of 
“ Winged Wishes,” by Mr. Walter Crane, is not up to his usual 
level. Some of Miss Greenaway's charming designs are among 
this year’s cards. 

Messrs. Wirths, Brothers, & Owen, of New York, send a large 
assortment of frosted cards, printed—as they inform us—by 
machinery, which obviates the danger to workers supposed to be 
incurred in frosting. They are certainly very pretty, and one 
particular example, No, 23, may be picked out as a marvellous 
specimen of what can be done in this style. The ice-bound fe 

winter sunset with its sullen glow, the sparkle of the frost, 
are as well and fully represented as if the picture was as many 
feet as it is inches long. A crudely coloured blue flower at the 
edge of this card greatly detracts from the effect. The landscape 
work is good and delicate for the most in these cards, but the 
birds in a series (281) are not worthy of them, 

Messrs. Sockl & Nathan have been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Miss Ada Hanbury to paint some of her most delicate 
flower-pieces. Some illuminated cards are sadly wanting in style, 
and look as if they were drawn from the description of a genuine 

jiece of work. The large flower cards are effective and pleasing. 
The roses, the chrysanthemums, and some sea views may 
named ; but, as a rule, the workmanship is superior to the design. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode publish cards marked by excel- 
lent taste. Among them is one representing a bunch of candy- 
tuft, which is new to us asa decorative idea. This is strange, 
because these flowers, though stiff, have a considerable charm o 
their own if properly treated. From Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode 
we have also received some round and easel-shaped calendars for 
hanging up. They appear likely to be very useful. 

Messrs. De la Rue & Co. send a selection of their very hand- 
some almanacs and other annual productions of the kind. They 
are in all shapes and sizes, and are marked by the test taste 
in binding and covering. Any one who has ever enjoyed the use 
of the standing calendars will want to have them again. The 
Desk Diary is capital ; and we must make special mention of the 
combined purse and pocket-book. 

Mr. J. F, Bennet sends cards of different designs and man 
various sizes arranged so as to frame the sender's visiting ca 
The idea is excellent and would bear development; great im- 
provements might be made on the original design by an artist 
with an eye for harmonious colour. They should be very accept- 
able to people who are tired of the more gaudy and elaborate 
Christmas cards, and only want to say “I do not forget you.” 

The chief characteristics of the cards received from Messrs, 
Davidson Brothers are coloured photographs of children, and some 
very pretty Newhaven Fisherwives,” in their picturesque cos- 
tumes. 

We bid farewell with unfeigned sadness to“ Aunt Judy.” Her 
Annual Volume (Hatchards) appears for the last time. An autotype 
portrait of the lamented Mrs. Ewing forms its appropriate fron- 
tispiece, and Miss Gatty contributes an interesting and pathetic 
biography of her sister. The volume shows no sign of failing to 
attain the high level of its predecessors. There are articles and 
stories by Mrs. Ewing herself, Miss Hullah, Mrs. Macquoid, Miss 
Gatty, and other tried favourites ; and the illustrations are by Mr. 
Caldecott, Mr. Gordon Browne, and Mr. André. The magazine 
was founded by Mrs, Alfred Gatty in 1866. On her death, in 
1873, the management devolved on Miss Gatty, in conjunction 
with her sister, Mrs, Ewing, who died, as our ers will re- 
member, last May, universally regretted. A subscription, which 
produced a considerable sum, was made to endow a memorial cot 
in the Children’s Convalescent Hospital, Highgate, and the surplus 
will be devoted to a soldiers’ fund. 

Among other annual volumes we have received Cassell's Family 
Magazine (Cassell & Co.), which fully keeps up its deservedly 
high reputation. There is abundance of instructive information 
pleasantly conveyed in The Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home also 
comes from the Religious Tract Society. Amateur Work (Ward 
& Lock) has been highly appreciated by both workmen and 
amateurs since its commencement four years ago; its success has 
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probably led to the issue of a more strictly technical work, The 
Industrial Self-Instructor, with working drawings, designs, and 
extracts, the first volume of which is before us. 

We have also received from Messrs. F. Warne & Co. two 
volumes of St, Nicholas, and from Messrs. Sampson Low Harper's 
Young People; and Peter Parley's Annual (George), which ap- 
pears for the forty-fifth time. It is wonderful how the Family 
Herald keeps up its stock of readable novels and stories; house- 
keepers will find some excellent hints and recipes under the head- 
ing of “ Family Matters.” 


RECENT MUSIC. 


Pi ay the somewhat fanciful title of “ L’Encens Divin” 

M. Louis Mourlan has written a collection of offertories, 
communions, introits, preludes, &c., for the organ or harmonium, 
which we doubt not will find favour both with professional and 
amateur organists. The work, which is numbered Opus 26, is 
divided into three parts, and contains no less than 86 occasional 
pieces, some longer, some shorter, bat all giving evidence of skill 
and originality in composition. The three parts form a handy 
and useful volume, published by Messrs. John Curwen & Son. 

Messrs, Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.'s contribution contains 
some very good songs, especially a duet by Miss Maude V. White, 
entitled “ Du bist die Ruh’,” which to our mind is a most charm- 
ing and artistic production. Miss White has herself supplied the 
excellent English version of the words, so that the ultra-Anglican 

rtion of the public will have no cause to cavil at the fact that an 

nglish composer has availed herself of a beautiful German poem. 
Amongst the other songs from the same publishers we have two 
very pretty ones by Mr. Alfred Allen, entitled respectively “ Is it 
so,” and “One year ago to-night”; a graceful song by Mr. 
Swinnerton Heap, “ The Promise of Spring” ; and a taking melody 
by Miss Marie Antoinette Kingston, “ Sweetheart, say,” besides 
which “ Careless Love and Faithful Love,” by Miss Mary Travers ; 
“So she went Drifting,” by Miss Ethel M. Boyce, and “ The Broken 
Flower,” by Mr. S. B. Schlesinger, are all pleasing and effective 
specimens of drawing-room music. 

“Q Time, delay,” a clever song by M. Leon Donati; “ Reverie,” 
by W. J. R. Grasett, a graceful pianoforte piece, whicn rather 
shows the influence of Chopin over the composer, and a series of 
eight excellently written “Novelettes,” by M. Eugéne Voycke, 
all of which are well worth the study that should be given to 
them, are sent to us by Messrs. Augener & Co. Longfellow’s 
little poem, “‘ The Arrow and the Song,” has been set by M. Gounod 
to some charming music, which, we think, is as fascinating in its 
way as anything which the great composer has lately written. 
This song is published by Messrs. Metzler & Co., and is likely to 
become a great favourite. 

From Messrs, J. B. Cramer & Oo. we have received two songs, 
“ Why must we say good-bye ? ” by Miss Edith Cooke, and “ Peace, 
troubled heart,” by Signor Ciro Pinsuti, the first displaying con- 
siderable power, and the second being in the composer's well-known 
charming style. Miss Caroline Lowthian’s valse, ‘ Bittersweet,” 
is a very good specimen. 

Two pleasing songs by Mr. Seymour Smith, called “ Only one 
heart I live for ” and ‘“‘ When the boats come home,” reach us from 
Mr. Edwin Ashdown, as well as a clever and eflective setting of 
James Hogg’s words, “ Bird of the Wilderness,” by Mr. Walter O. 
Jones, and two pianoforte pieces, “Queen Henrietta Coranto,” 
arranged by Mr. Edwin M. Lott, but which was composed by Lord 
Commissioner Whitelock, and danced by Queen Henrietta at 
Whitehall in the masque of “The Triumphs of Peace,” anda 
brilliant “ Rondo-Caprice,” by Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

Of the seven songs from Messrs. Enoch & Sons, Signor Ciro 
Pinsuti’s *‘ Three Wishes ” is a striking song ; Mr. Melton Welling’s 
two songs, “ Give me thy love,” with harmonium accompaniment, 
and “Old Fashions,” a vocal gavotte as it is called, are both in 
their way remarkable, especially the latter for its quaintness; 
while Mr. Cotsford Dick’s ‘The Vision Beautiful,” also accom- 
panied by the harmonium, Mr. Paul Rodney's two songs, 

*“ Calvary ” and “ Alone on the Raft,” and Mr. Joseph L. Roeckel’s 
humorous “ Number Two” are all far above average drawing-room 
songs. A highly effective song in the composer’s happiest style is 
“The Great Master,” by Signor Odoardo Barri, which comes to us 
from Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co., as do two songs by Mr. Suchet 
Champion called “‘ Love's Melody” and “Cross and Crown,” both 
of which are commendable, and “ Guiding Light,” by Mr. John 
Henry, of which we may say the same. 

Mr. B. Williams's list includes a charming song by Mr. 
Frederic H. Cowen, called “The Little Minstrel,” to which is 
added a harmonium accompaniment, which will add to its effect ; 
and another also with harmonium by Signor Odoardo Barri, called 
“The Valley of Shadows.” Both the songs should become 
favourites, as well as Signor Ciro Pinsuti’s very dramatic song, 
“The Life Boat,” the words of which are by Mr. George R. Sims. 
It is difficult to say which of the remainder on the list is better 
than the other; but Mr. H. Pontet’s “‘ Breaking the Ice,” Mr. 
Michael Watson's “ The Haven Aloft,” and Mr. H. Trotére’s 
“Home at Last,” may becommended as pleasing songs; while Mr. 
F. Seymour's “ Until the Sunrise,” Mr. F. Mullens’s ““ Who can 
say?” and Mr. Cecile Tovey's “Ship Ahoy!” are all well above 
the average. Miss Alwine Zimmermann’s “ Tarantelle” is a 
successful production of its kind; and Mr. E. Durand’s “The 
Fairy Glade,” and Mr, E. L. Newman's “ Dance of the Shadows,” 


are two graceful pianoforte pieces, which, while melodious, display 
no technical difficulties for performers. ‘Good News Polka,” by 
Mr. J. B. Helsby, “ Gardenia Schottische,” by Mr. P. Lester, 
“Ivy Leaves Valse,” by Mr. F. W. Slatter, and “ New Time 
Polka,” by Mr. Laughton Field, will all be found of use at the 
coming Christmas season. 
Messrs. F. Amos & Co. have sent us three songs, of which Mr, 
Humphry J. Stark’s “The Gauntlet,” as the title~ tells us, 
has te A the fiftieth edition. This sufficiently proves the 
deserved success of the song. Signor Barri’s “The Armourer’s 


is characteristic and pleasing. Mr. Theo, Bonheur'’s “ Danse 
Orphique” is already well known at the Crystal Palace and 
Brighton Aquarium, while “Audrey, a dance of ye Olden 
Time,” and “ Shadowland Valse,” both by Mr. Hugh Clendon, are 
good pieces of dance music. Mr. W. Dawson, the organist of 
Hope Street Church, Liverpool, has composed a fantasia in E flat 
Major for the organ, being one of a series of organ pieces which, 
as far as we have seen them, give him a claim to be considered a 
sound musician, In this Fantaisie he has treated the Austrian 
National Anthem with considerable skill, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M SIMON, writing as an “ancien Consul de France en 
e Chine,” treats his subject from a point of view less common 
in French books on foreign countries than in English, German, or 
perhaps any other(1). Jt isthe admitted defect of the French 
official, even in his own colonies—how much more then in the 
land of the alien !—that he always inhabits only a detached and 
uncomfortable part of France. He carries his French spectacles 
everywhere with him, and he never leaves them off. To him 
the foreigner is only a badly-behaved Frenchman, who ought to 
do several things that he does not do, and is contemptible, or 
rather unintelligible, accordingly. Against M. Simon no such 
charge can be brought. He evidently studied his Chinese as 
scientifically as Mr. Wallace studied his butterflies or his birds 
of paradise, and he is quite as fond of them. He seems really 
to have penetrated Chinese family life, and he has an immense 
admiration for it. The fact is that there are certain pvints 
of contact between the Chinese and the French—at least the 
French peasant—the chief being the wonderful thrift and faculty 
of labour which distinguish both. There is a legend of a North- 
country navvy who interrupted some well-intentioned exhortations 
by the exclamation ‘Look here, master; I'd rather earn forty 
shillings a week and throw it into that pond than earn fifteen to 
keep.” This is shocking, but English ; it is also American. The 
Frenchman and the Chinese think differently. The merit of M. 
Simon’s book, which is considerable, is that he illustrates not 
merely the less but the more amiable features of the Chinaman’s 
character, his family affection, his respect for law, and so forth. 
The book is no doubt the book of an advocate; but it is the book 
of an advocate who knows his facts, and who, if he dwells ex- 
cessively on that part of the truth which suits him, does not, at 
any rate, dwell on anything but the truth. 

We do not often notice French translations of English books. 
If we make an exception in the case of a partial translation of the 
late Mr. Green’s History (2) it is by way of protest. To separate 
the period since the Revolution and present it to Frenchmen is 
little better than an absurdity. Mr. Green had made no special 
study of this period, he would not have pretended to original 
investigation of it, and his treatment of it is a mere obli- 
gatory complement of his book. To make the matter better 
the volume is introduced by M. Yves Guyot, a red-hot Radical, 
who makes as many mistakes in fact, as he writes phs. 
What is to be thought of a man who says that the Government 
of Lord Beaconstiéld “ annonga qu'une mission envoyée auprés de 
lAmeer avait 6té insultée @ Pechaver”? “C'était faux,” adds 
M. Guyot. He has made a slight mistake in tense. “C'est faux” 
would describe his own statement admirably. M. Guyot’s extra- 
ordinary ignorance appears again in the statement that “ l’Angle- 
terre a enlevé Mysore du territoire britannique pour le constituer 
en état indigéne.” In fact, his essay, short as it is, bristles with 
positive misstatements of the simplest facts. 

Les Visionnaires (3) is an odd book, and it would perhaps re- 
quire more investigation than the subject is worth to discover how 
far M. de Sauveniére is writing entirely at first hand. One does 
not expect in a book of French tales to stumble on a scene at “le 
Coalhole” in which the names of Oxenford, H. 8S. Leigh, Wilkie 
Collins, Sothern, &c. figure. But is Mr. Wilkie Collins dead ? 
M. de Sauveniére says so, “ Tool, l'excellent comique anglais” 
figures elsewhere, and tells a story of ventriloquism and its advan- 
tages. The excellent comic Tool was in his vocation in hoax- 
ing M. de Sauveniére. But who told him that Indian coolies are 
(bis own word) “ constrained” to make their engagements? It 
must have been some one who had not the excuse of the excellent 
comic Tool. And why did his informant forget to tell him that 
it is exactly in French colonies that the English Government 
has the greatest difficulty in securing decent treatment for the 
said coolies? 

(1) La cité chinoise. Par G.E. Simon. Paris: Nouvelle Revue. 

(2) Histoire moderne du peuple angluis depuis la Révolution jusqu’d nos 
jours. Par J.R. Green, Paris; Charpentier. 


(3) Les Visionnaires, Par Alfred de Sauvenitre. Paris: Ollendorf. 


Gift” is powerful; and Mr. Morton Elliott’s “Tiny Feet” . 
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Clairefontaine (4) is one of those Norman stories of peasant life 
always well written, generally touching, and as often as not 
melancholy in the end which 
write by preference over all others. The scene is now among the 
fisher-folk of the Ootentin, and the climax is the dilemma in | 
which the heroine is placed as to whether she shall save from 
drowning the man she has married or the man she loves. M. de | 
Peyrebrune has already done some good work in fiction, and the | 
four stories contained in Les fréres Colombe (5) will increase his 
credit. They are varied in subject, and of sustained merit in 
treatment. As for Ladies et gentlemen (6), it is a curious caricature 
of English middle-class and Dissenting life, written—and this is the 
real quaintness of it—by persons who have actually seen that life, 
though they have seen it through very strongly-coloured French 
spectacles. Saint-Cuthberg on the first page looks bad, and we 
do not know what a “ répétiteur @ |’université de Cambridge ” is, 
unless he is one of the Good Samaritans who go and read cribs to 
men in jeopardy of their degree. But M. and Mme. Halt have 
evidently come nearer England than the suburbs of Paris. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N°? time has been lost in providing the English reader with 
The Last Days of the Consulate, edited by M. Ludovic 
Lalanne (Sampson Low & Co.), a translation of Claude Fauriel’s 
lately discovered, curious, and very valuable contribution to the 
history of France under the Directory. The book in its original 
form has so recently been reviewed in these columns that it is 
needless to dwell on the importance of its sinister revelations of 
the secret history of Napoleon and of the trial of Georges Cadoudal, 
Moreau, and their companions. 

The popular taste for books of travel is fairly met by Mr. 
William Conn’s version of M. Victor Meignan’s From Paris 
to Pekin over Siberian Snows (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Descriptive accounts of voyaging in Russia and Siberia have, 
however, multiplied so greatly of late that it is unzeasonable to 
expect much novelty in the experiences of a traveller who kept so 
resolutely to the beaten track as M. Meignan. He has not much 
that is fresh to tell of Nijni-Novgorod and Kazan, Omsk and 
Irkutsk, of the Gobi desert and Pekin, though his record possesses 
a good deal of individuality. Two circumstances contribute 
largely to the realism and interest of his impressions; he chose to 
travel in mid-winter, and being content to see things unassisted 
by the prejudices or convictions of others, his book has a 
thoroughly personal tone. In a series of lively pictures he reveals 
the varying aspects of vast snow-clad steppe or melancholy forest 
or frozen river with more than the average Frenchman's appre- 
ciation of the beauty of desolation. His sketches of society in 
Irkutsk and other centres of Siberian life are drawn with a light 
and skilful pen. Of perils and adventures he has some exciting 
incidents to relate, having been lost in a midnight storm on the 
dreary Omsk steppe, and placed in a distressing Fagg ce 
on the frozen waste of the Baikal Lake through the vagaries 
of a drunken yemschik. M. Meignan’s comparative estimate of 
the Japanese and Chinese peoples is curiously opposed to that 
current in Western Europe. “The majority of the French 
people,” he observes, “ believe the intelligence of the Japanese is 
very superior to that of the Chinese. It is a serious mistake. 
The Japanese resemble us very much in their character, and that 
is the reason this people pleases travellers.” The book has some 
good illustrations, some of them after the author's sketches, and a 
map of the travellar’s route. 

he History — Reign of George II., by “Oxon” (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), is a manual designed for students and army 
candidates. The historical events are summarized in synoptical 
form and in chronological order; the method of the compiler being 
distinctly novel and ingenious, and at the same time lucid and 
simple, competitive candidates who require a clear and concise 
enaigals of facts may doubtless benetit by it. 

Mr. Arthur T. Hadley’s Railroad Transportation (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons) treats of a number of questions — the 
history, development, and management of railways in the United 
States and Europe, and includes a comparative review of rail- 
way legislation in many countries, with its diverse results. The 
author's readable little book shows considerable skill in elucidating 
@ very complex subject. 

In a second edition Mr. William H. Greenwood’s Manual of 
Metallurgy (Collins, Sons, & Co.) is augmented both in text and 
illustrations, and the utility of an admirable scientific text-book is 

roportionately increased. A section dealing with the manu- 
ture of steel by the Basic process is the most important addition 
to the book. 

The Will, translated from the German of Ernst Eckstein by 
Clara Bell (Triibner & Co.), is an authorized version of a typical 
novel in which a strong light is thrown on the Socialist movement 
among German workmen. The story is told with uncommon 
power and concentration, and contains one situation, at least, that 

ight have enthralled the author of Called Back, 

rief but characteristic extracts from the writings of the Fathers 
and many modern English authors make up the Rey. T. H. L. 


(4) Clairefontaine. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 

(5) Les fréres Colombe. Par G. de Peyrebrune. Paris: Ollendorff. 

6) Ladies et gentlemen. Par Marie et Robert Halt. Paris: Marpoa 


Leary'’s Every Christian's Every-day Book (Warne & Co.) The 
passages quoted are judicious in choice and generally fully repre- 


me. Henry Gréville seems now to | sentative, though the reader may well marvel that the compiler is 


content with a list of authors as an index of appending 
the author's name to each quotation. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron (Rout! & Co.), 
neatly bound and in good thin 
the first issue of a new series of “t volume classics.” For the 
“Canterbury Poets” Mr. William & edits The Songs, Poems, 
and Sonnets of William Shakespeare (Walter Scott), and severely 
handles the conjectural writings of certain commentators, while 
upholding those of other writers in no respect less wildly incon- 
clusive. The sober student begins Mr. Sharp's introduction with 
joy, but he closes it with sorrow. 

Saints of the Prayer Book, by C. A. J with a preface 
Dr. Littledale (Swan & Co.), briefl 4 
unpretending style the tg ee of the saints of the Anglican 
calendar, accompanied by illustrations in outline. The Rev. 
G. R. Wynne’s Evening Chimes (S.P.0.K.) is a series of short 
tracts for each evening of the month, written for the religious 
training of very young children. 

We have received a new edition of Lord Tennyson's In 
Memoriam (Macmillan & Cv.) ; the Directory of Building Societies 
for 1885-6 (Kent & Co.); the third edition of The Prettiest 
Woman in Warsaw, by Mabel Collins (Ward & Downey) ; anda 
second edition of Les Alpes en Hiver (Bruxelles: Lefévre), Dr. 
Tucker Wise’s excellent medical guide to the health resorts of the 
Engadine. 

Mr. Philip Garth's Ballads and Poems from the Pacific 
(Sampson Low & Co.) are flavoured with much of the freshness. 
of the salt sea foam and the keen stimulating air of Western 
lands. Asa writer of ballads Mr. Garth is at his best. Many of 
these are, indeed, very spirited and individual; such are “ Captain 
Teach,” “The Whaler Devonport,” and “ With Franky Drake,” 
while the poet's lyrical impulse is charged with a true vein of 
pathos in other songs and ballads. 

In Khartoum and Thither (Manchester: Heywood) “ A Cam- 
bridge Undergraduate” deals ineffectively with a great subject 
partly by reason of his metrical shortcomings, His poem con- 
tains a few good stanzas, but his treatment of the Spenserian verse 
is generally very tame and stiff. A new edition of the Rev. A. M. 
Morgan’s Inter Flumina (Parker & Co.) em, “ following the 
advice of critics,” revised and emended. The poems are pleasing 
and unaffected, and show considerable command of the lighter 
forms of versitication. 

Among our new editions is Mr. Shirley Bunbury’s Bourdin’s 
Exposition of the Land Tax (Stevens & Sons), which useful 
abstract of Land-tax statutes is enlarged by an sapere of recent 
important judgments and much fresh and valuable information. 

Canon Hulbert concludes his genealogical researches in the 
history of his parish in the Supplementary Annals of the Church 
and Parish of Almondbury (Lougmans & Co.) Mr. Parkes’s 
Short Study in Gothic Architecture (Winsor & Newton) is a little 
handbook of well-defined, though limited, utility. A pretty 
selection of verse and prose for children is The Bairns’ Annual, 
edited by Alice Corkran (Field & Tuer); many of the stories are 
delightfully quaint, and suggest the good old days of sobriety and 
anti-gush, nt events in the Soudan give additional interest 
to a translation of Dr. Henry Thiersch's Abyssinia by Sarah M. S. 
Pereira (Nisbet & Co.), a terse and lucid survey of missionary and 
other enterprise in King John’s country. 

No map publishers have been more enterprising and intelligent 
than Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston in issuing separately com- 
bined collections of maps. Their Colonial Atlas of Oceana is a 
very handy and useful publication. It contains thirteen — 
maps of Australia and its parts, New Guinea (where an English- 
man can only look with shame on the coasts studded with names 
indicating lish discovery which have been handed over by 
Lord Derby’s ineptitude to foreigners), Fiji, &c. We should have 
liked, in eddition page map of Borneo and one of the equa- 
torial groups now being parcelled out between Spain, Germany, 
and England. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi» 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DepaRtMENT has been REmoven from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joan Han, 
83 Sovrmampron Srreet, Stnanp, Loxpox, W.C. 


The SaturDay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
The publication of the SarurDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SatoRDAY Review, including 
’ postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d, 
or £7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wri11am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 

: _ advance, may commence at any time. 


Copies of the Sarorpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M, FornerrneHam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris. 


Copies of the Sarunpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CoNTENTS OF No. 1,572, DECEMBER 12, 1885: 


After. The Defeated Candidates. 
Burmah, A Wasted Millionaire. 
The Eastern Difficulty. Rioting at the late Elections. 
Spain. Pasipigeon. Tonquin Scandals. 
Sir William Harcourt’s Dance. Mr. Bright on Monopolies. 
The Museum Birds. A Lecture on Home Rule. 


The Rev. Benjamin Webb. 
Ways and Means. — Rhodian Antiquities. 
Crime and Insanity. The ‘ Eumenides” at Cambridge. 
The Law of Larceny. The Theatres. 
Art Exhibitions. The Cattle Show. The Crystal Palace Concerts. 
Students of the Royal Academy. An Independent View. 
To an Unfortunate Candidate. 


Popular Government. 

Six Novels. From Shakespeare to Pope. North Borneo. 
Calverley’s Translations. Christmas Cards and Annuals. 
Recent Music. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FRRADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS in June 


HOME MISSIONS 
ADDITIONAL CURATES’ SOCIETY. 


Patron. 
HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
OFFICE: 
ARUNDEL HOUSE, THAMES EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
(OPPOSITE THE TEMPLE STATION.) 


THE OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 


To minister to the Salvation of Souls by increasing the number of Clergy in our 
pa manufacturing towns, our seaports, our mining and widely-spread agricul- 


PAST WORK. 


The Society, since its formation in the year 1837, has made a total number of 
19,884 grants to poor parishes, amounting, on an average, to £50 per grant—the 
total sum paid away being £994,771. 


In addition to om ae Society has caused to be “raised locally ”—i.e. phoney 
wi.024.987. to meet or supplement A.C.S. grants—the further sum 
4 


The total amount therefore raised through the agency of the Society during the 
last forty-eight years, for the support of the increased staff of Clergy, is £2,019,708. 


PRESENT WORK. 


For the present , 1885-6, the Committee have voted the sum of £47,625 to 
to’ the maintenance, wholly or in part, of 717 Curates, who are 


639 
working amongst an aggregate population of nearly 6,000,000. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO THE LAITY. 


The Committee would draw especial attention to the claim of 
the Society to larger benefactions from the laity. The beneficed 
Clergy pay the whole stipends of about 3,500 Curates, while the 
won of those working under grants are largely made up from 
Clerical sources. An urgent appeal is therefore made to the 
wealthy laity, to landowners, merchants, and manufacturers, to 
all indeed w. 10, having been entrusted with abundance of this 
world’s goods, are responsible for the use of it as stewards of 
God’s bounty, and can use it for no nobler end than the abate- 
ment of that J amy 2 of ignorance and ungodliness which dis- 
honours His Name in our and threatens our welfare as a 
Ch and as a nation. 


Contributions will be Se Society’s Offices, Arundel House, 
Thames Embankment, London, 


Cheques and Post Office and Postal Orders should be crossed Messrs. Coutts, 
JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A., Secretary. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
‘ower School Boys far fc Public School pper 
Professional or Life fe. Great BOYS ‘fom 
—— wanting more individual a= -R. or special training. Splendid Buildings and 


HALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—HENRY ST. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A., and MALCOLM HEARD. M.A., prepare BOYS for the 
SCHOOLS, NAVY, &e—For prosp apyly to MALCOLM 


One and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 
ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Central Institution, Exhibition 


Sof TECHNICAL Manufacturers, and Teachers 
eae the direction of Prof. HEN LL. Ps . UNwLs, M. Inst. C.E., Prof. 
N. F.R.S., and Prof. ‘AnuSTRONG, Ph.D. 
An E ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on Sane January 12, 1886, and on the 
days. 
further particulars apply at Exhibition Road, S.W.. or at Gresham College, E.C. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and 


SCHOOL, NEW BRIGHTON, Cheshire.— 


to 
Scholarshi at 3! Pubtic Se hools. Bracing sea air. Special care taken of delicate boys. 
sof hag 5) and Wells, Canon Kennedy, D.D., us Professor of Greek, 
Cambridge, Professor Max Miller, Oxford, Professor Williamson, F.R.S., Dublin, &c, 


GouTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 
wees eee for GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
ion of Mrs. W. R. COLE. Aseparate house adjoining for Resident Pupils. 


EBLIN. — EDUCATIONAL HOME, West-End suburb; 


rfuerstenstrasse 112; healthy climate ; large, airy house; religious training. _Miss 
w.st* AUBYN, ten years perenne in the fami ily of J. Walter, Esq., M.P., receives TEN 
YOUNG LADIES renc ident governess. English not spoken. Berlin has now first 
of Music, Painting, Inclusive terms, 60 to 100 Guineas.—- 
Testimonials, Prospectus, &c., from Miss F. ST. AUBYS, St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION (Royat, France).—A FRENCH 

'Y (Protestant), with highest references, wishes for Onc or Two CIIILDREN or 
youne to EDUCATE with her Daughter. “Best Masters. Lflealthy situation. An 
escort can be had.—Lettcrs to be addressed, Mlle. Non®Le, Buckingham Palace, 8.W. 


LANGUE : FRAN CAISE, FONTAINEBLEAU, 122 Rue St. 
JEUNES GENS ANGLAIS. dans famille quelques 


EVERY CONCEIV ABLE QUESTION, whether trivial or 
RMATION ¢ rately ered by oe UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE and 
INFORMATION OFFICE, tf Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Fees, 1s. and meee, with stamp for reply. This Testleution has access to all the best sources 
of i Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. Write for prospectus. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


The course ENGIN) SER t i I 
emp 
the Colonies, FIV. STUDENTS wi be admitted Comm 
r particulars, apply to 


Two 
COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.— 


it, an 
the SECRETARY, at the Coll 
-Master—R. W. Ort, M.A., Isle Fellow of St. "John's Coll 
airy facing 10.8 Fieyeroun ground, Fives 
Bo 3 Prepares Boys fo for the Univers! ies, and Army, Navy, and 
woe Fi Boarders £18 pet Term. NEXT 
on January 22, 1896. par HEAD- 


SANITARY ASSURANCE. 
HE SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY make a 
iality of Sanitary Engineering Work, particularly those alterations in the 
DRAINAGE ARRANGEMENTS of ordinary dwelling-houses which are necessary 
to prevent the ingress of sewer or cesspool gases and other mephitic vapours, pre- 

typhoid fever, diphtheria, and a generally low state of rena th. 
Fee for Sanitary im cece 2 guineas, 
untry Inspections by arrange 
Address, SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address “SaniTatiIon, LonpoN.” 
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LIFE &e. 


CLERGY “MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON, 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. STONE. 


Financia InForMATION, JUNE 1, 1885: 


Total Funds £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,£24,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following 
to Clergymen relatives desiring to assure 


being Zz. tual importance to and their 
1.—THE SECURITY. 

The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND 
A QUARTER, —_ an average rate of interest of £4:1:2 percent. The income 
of the Society is upwards of THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 


POUNDS, 
2.—MORTALITY. 

The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have 
been expected under the Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s 
Rates of Premium are based. soune. 


This Society being purely deaam has no Proprietors, and consequently all 
the Profits = divided amongst the Assured Members. The ELEVENTH QUIN- 
QUENNIAL BONUS will be declared on June 1, 1886, when results equally 
favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confident! ly be anticipated. 

4.—MANAGEMENT. 

The Society neither employs Agents nor allows Commission for the introduction 
of new business. The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4:4:1 


per cent. on the total income. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the > Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Pro- 
_. &c., may be had on application to the Office,] and 2, Tue Sancrvary, 
ESTMINSTER, S.W. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded ona) 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policiesindisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other my igs 
Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
1ONDON_1 MOORGATE STREET, ABERDEEN_3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS 


184,000 
Interest ... 128,000 
Accumulated Funds $2,993,000 


PHENiIxX FIRE OFFIOE 


LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— 
jon ww Fire and in all parts of the wane, 


WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD J2int Secretaries. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Insurances against 


Assets on Dezember 31 

Incore for the year 

Amount paid in Claims to December 31, 1884. 

Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years ending 

Bonuses ‘hitherto allotted 6,889,937 
The Expenses ion, are under 4} 
The Limits of ¥ ree Travel af Rasidense have been largely e and Rates of Extra 


i uced. 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, Reversions, and on other approved 


Life Taterests and Reversions are pure 
Claims paid immediately on proot of or “em Title. 
Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on Assurances effected through their intro- 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli to the AcTUARY,. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £1,000,00, CLAIMS PAID...... £¢ 200,000, 
FROPEES DECLARED, 


mmediate Pa nt of Claims, 
Economic Liberal Conditions, Large Bonuses. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, p and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LON DON and GLOBE INSURANCE 


she of the Company's business enables it to on the mos? 
IIE. DEPARKTMENT.—All descriptions of Life Insurance and Annuities at moderate 


he LARGE BONUS of per cent. per annum on sums assured on 
the a Participating class has ach Bolle icies effected before the close 
of this year will participate for ay me ments in the divisicn at December 31, 1688. 
| NEW NDIT. 8S OF ASSURANCE 
Givei d facili Resid and Faye Policies in force. 
verpool, London, Manc 


favo: 


Applications for A 
Cor: and Charing Cross. 


LONDON AN AND GENERAL PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


ANY. (Established over a Quarter of a Century.) 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C, 
1 oppametensorted paid in Claims under Policies on the Books of the above 


and all information as to rates apply to the Chief Office, or any 


For 
of the Proposals 
(THE NEW SOUTH WALES MORTGAGE LOAN and 


AGENCY COMPANY, Limited 
Capital, One Million. Subscribed, 522,800. 
RS. 


DirxKcTor 
Sir Henry Barkly. K.Cc. G.C.M.C. Alexander M‘Arthur, M.P. 
Lee 


John Henderson. 


exander Lawrie, Ramsay-L’ Amy, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
COLONIAL Boarp aT SypNey, N.S.W. 

Robert Dudley Adams, Esq. 
The Hon. John B. Watt, M.L.C. 

The DIRECTO toannounce that th *y RECKIVE MONEY on Deposit, and that 
to announce they on 

Apply to London offices, 90 t, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand wo 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when_not drawn below £50, 
free of charge, the Custody of Securities and Valuables: the Calle tion 7 ‘one ot Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, hares, and Annurties, Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notesissued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on applicatio FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ENINSULAR and OBIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


co 
UNDER FOR fen MAILS TO INDIA, 
HINA, AUSTRALIA 
erectaL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures for— 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS. and CEYLON, CHINA, { 
nesdays, 12.30 P.M. 
STRAITS, and JAPAN ........cccesseeeeeeeee From Brindisi, Mondays, 
From Tilbary, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ....4 Thursdays, 12.30 
From Brings, Mondays. 
EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and ana} Weekly. 
Wednesdays. 


Orrices: 133 LEADENHALL STREET, 'E.C.. and COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W.; RUE Le PELETIER, PARIS; 7 RUE 
NOAILLES, MARSEILLES. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FINE CHAMPAGNES AND PORTS ON 
DECEMBER 16, 1885. 


ESSRS. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, 2 Be. 

Dunstan's Hill, London, have received instructions Messrs. J. 
Roussillon & Co., of Epernay, to Sell, without reserve, at the , Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane, on December 16, at One o'clock, 


2,500 


. the Exhibition of Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 18 


Dozens of their Special Club Champagne, vintage 1880, Brut ; Dry and Extra Dry, 
in bottles and half-bottles. The Wines have all been sent to London for the Sale. 
Messrs. J. Roussillon & Co. have taken Prize an for their Cham at 
71; Boston, 1883; N 1880; 
Antwerp, 1885, 


Also, 
from Messrs. W. & H. White & Co., of Limerick, 400 dozens of fine 1880 Champagne, 
shipped by Messrs. Mott & Chandon (Brut Imperial), Ayala (Extra Quality, Extra 
Dry), Krag & Co. (Private Cuvée:, Piper & Co. (Trés Sec Special Cuvée), Duc de 
Montebello (Max Sec), and Ruinart Pere et Fils. 

Also, 
from Messrs. Byra & Haworth, of Leeds, 250 dozens of Old Bottled wed Besta, vintages 
1847, 1851, 1858, 1860, and 1861, snipped by Messrs. Quarles H ; Thompson & 
Cockburn Smithes ; Martinez Gassiot ; Tike Holdsworth Graham & F. 

th. 
Catalogues and samples may be had in due course from the Selling Brokers. 


FITMENTS. 
SITTING ROOMS AND BED ROOMS 


TASTEFULLY AND INGENIOUSLY FITTED, 


So as to secure the maximum of convenience and comfort which any given space is 
capabie of affording. 


CGOLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM, 


76 ro 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or 


APARTMENTS 
TUROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. mene original, best, and 
liberal. Founded A.p. 1868. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Jocome including Annual Subscriptions .......... 


Annual penditure 
cal for HELP to meet this deficit, and redu-e it,either by 


THE COUNCIL a) 
or Legacies for Invesunent. 
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Donations and Annual Subseri 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


LECTRO-SILVER PLATE, &c.—A New Stock of CHOICE 
Aud DESIGNS, heavily SILVER-PLATED and highly finished. at very low prices for 


No DEC. 


6d. to 45s. 
q Fish Carve . Od. to 100s, 
4 Entrée Dishes” 278. 64, to 70s. 
‘ Iss. Od. to 70s. 
Od. to 120s, 
61s. Od, to 400s. 
Od. to 70s. 
. 6d. to 12s. 
. Od. to 160s, 
Od, to 150s, 
Gd. ” 
6d. 
. to 4%. Od. 
|. to 65s. Od. 
Wi ILLIAM §, BURTON'S ELEOTRO-SI LV PLATE 
King's or 
Old Silver. Tv Shell. 
£1 #2 1 5 0 
© 1 9 
poons 100 FS. 
“The above are of the highest quality, will wear for t ng STERLING SILVER, 
per cent. lower Samples at above rates, 


than a similar quality is An. tor, 
Exchanged if not approved of. 


Wiultan S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 


Furnishing 88 (late 39) Ox‘ord Street, 1, 2, 3, and 84 
couza, OIL, best, 2s. 9d. per gallon ; KEROSINE, Water White, safe and inodorous, Is. 1d. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS. 
Latest Price List of 
Wines, Spirits, and 
Liqueurs 
on 


59 ST. JAME ‘STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


BARTON & CO. 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—‘ It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak,.”—Sir Cuas. A. CAMERON, President Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 
COCOA. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and Wholesome. An Effective Tonic. Much 
favoured by Sportsmen and Travelie:s. Beware of Spurious 
Imitations. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, superior to most Foreign 
Liqueurs; pleasant with avrated waters. 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old 
Cognac 


Sold by all Dealers. 
T. GRANT & SONS, Distillery, Maidstone. 


ROWLANDS no at or 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


APOLLINARIS. 


children. Sold everywhere. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“Tt has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as @ pure and agreeable Table Water. 


FP IRESIDE COMFORT. — JOHN CARTER’S LITERARY 


ILE Paten' a book, lamp, meals. in any posi- 
= CARTER. New Cevendish Street reet, Portiand ace, London, W. 


FURNITURE. —JOHN CARTERS SPINAL 


to any i with leg rest, £3 1's. 


Chair 

sha, £11 Vortable W losets, 

Bed-litis, Air and Water Cushions. Drawings post iree._JOHN 
New Cavendish Street, ‘ortiand ‘Place, Lo: Ww. 

que | ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the Sea Shore. Air 


aud bracing. Climate mild and equable daring the Autumn and Winter months. 
reo received “eo Guineas per week inclusive. Address, Max aGER. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BY PARCELS POST. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 
none other, 5 lbs. in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s. Gd., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street. E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester-—93 Market St, 
102 Grove, W. Brighton— North Street. Lristol—3s Corn Stree, 
Birmingham— Prestwou—Fishergate. 


uadrant, 
Titchtield Street. W. | Liverpool—1 Church street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. ‘The Rev. R. H. Bayxxs, ten, Canon 
Worcester Cathedral, writes: The spectacles 
already; I oniy regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago." 
from Sir Julius Dr. Radcliffe, Consultin Physician, Westminster Hos ital; 
Melntyre, Esy., .M. F. D. Dixon- Hartland, & Esq., M. P., Mr. AURANCE, 
F.s.S.. Oculist eiclan. ra OLD BOND STREET, scientiticaliy adapts his improved 
Spectacles to assist and weakest Pam hiet tree. 

BRANCHES : 6 POULTRY, E.C idings, Cross Sceet, MANCHESTER, 
and 3 Corporation Street. BERMINGH AD. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING, 
URO-TEXT 


THAN A WAL MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured ty THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY “COMPANY. 
Loxvon DeroT: 3s SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


BRINSMEADS PIANO. 


ELY NEW CONS!RUCTION THROUGH- 
oo T, including the Patent Cowsolidated Mets! Frame. The 
price ot this instrument is lower in proportion to the actual cost of 
the material and workmansbip employed in the construction than 
are the prices charged by any other iirst-class manufacturer, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES TOILET SERVICES, 
In the most Beautiful Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 
OXFORD STREET, AND ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


OSEPIL GILLOTT'’s STEEL PENS.—Sold all Stationers 
throughout the World. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; axp 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Fon THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
In Ornamental Bindings, 
TASTEFULLY BOUND BY TITE BEST WORKMEN, 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately ; in lalf-morocco, &c. 


LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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COMMONWEALTH STATE-PAPERS, 1658-1659. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. pp. 726, price 15s. cloth. 


CALENDAR of STATE-PAPERS, Domestic Series, daring 

the COMMONWEALTH. preserved in the State-Paper Department of H.M. 
Pablic Record Office. Vou. XII. 1658-1659. Edted by Many Ans EvenkttT 
GREEN; published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the 
Sanction of H.M. fecretary of State for the Home Department. 

The period of thirteen months, comprised in the present volome, embraces 
events of great political importance—the death and faneral of the Protector 
OLiveR ; the peaceable succession of his son RICHARD ; the meeting of Parliament ; 
its failure, when no longer under the guidance of a strong and energetic hand to 
hold its ground against formidable military power ; its dissolution ; the Recall of 
the Long Parii it; the pulsory abdicature of Ricnanp CROMWELL; and the 
return of the Government, as far as practicable, into the groove in which it was 
made to run after the execution of CHARLES I. in 1649. 

London : Loxcmans & Co. and Triipxer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmiLLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack and 
Dove.as & Dublin: A. Tuom & Co, Limited. 


A New Work by the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” entitled 


OUR LITTLE ANN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


a Uniform with the above 
“TIP-CAT.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

We welcome another tale by the author of* Laddie.” this unassuming story 
genuine humour, pathos, and much observation 0° human, and especially children's, nature 
are display ed, together with a delightful style.” — Time. 

~ It is natural and human, and may be read with pleasure from first to ast.” 


MISS TOOSEY'’S MISSION. 18mo.cloth,Is 
LADDIE. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


London: WALTER SitH, 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
122 pp. 8vo. sewed. 2s. 


and EXPERIENCE. Being the “ Aristotelian” 
ie for 1885, Seventh Session of the Society. By SHapworTH H. Hopcsoy, 


ee, & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick ‘Street, Edinburgh. 


Reema (Dr. Ats.)—PROLEGOMENA of the HISTORY 
RELIGIONS. By ALuert L®, D.D., Professor in the Collége de France, 
m the French. With an Introduction by Pro- 


bbert Lecturer, 1884. 
MUL 


Max LLER. vo. cloth. 


This is the work against which Mie. Gladstone's article in the “ Nineteenth Century " is 


WILLIAMS & NorGarTR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Centon, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Kdinburgh, 


Just published, price 2s. 


THE SYMMETRY and SOLI DARITY of TRUTH: or, 
and Reiigion har ji By Mary 
le Part. 
WILLIAMS & M4 Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
29 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
The best New Git Beck for Children, . specially designed. most elegant an‘ artistic 
binding (white terra cotta, or rich dark biue. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 
PLEASE TELL ME A TALE! An entirely new and 
ny inal collection of Short Tales, to be read or told to Children from four to ten years of 
by iss 8S. Goutp, Miss CoLERIDGR, ona other eminent authors. 
inly one of the most elezant and attractive children's Looks of the 
helmingly attractive.”— Yorkshire lost. 
high place must be given to this volume of capital stories.""—Scotama: 
Wi be welcome in any family where }oung¢hildren are to be found.” Mornine Post. 
“ We seldom meet with such a charming collection of tales........most tastefully got up 
in a delicate and really beautiful binding.” —Literary Churchman. 
SKEFFINGTON & SoN, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


Just out. 
THE GLADSTONE UMBRELLA; or, Political Dainties. 
‘ourteen humorous Plates by F. and A. L. Oblong ito. 28. 6d. 
Beuxand Quanitcn, 15 Piccadilly, London. 
One Shilling, or by post, 13 stamps. 
NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. By Gt aga Moore, M.D. 
London : Jauxs Errs & Co., 170 Piccad: 


Price 5s. 


HE GOLDEN GATE and SILVER STEPS, with BITS of 


TINSEL ROUND ABOUT. A Prosey-Versey-Medley for Young People of all Ages. 
By Hisserp. a 
London : E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 


Ready December 22. 


al 
THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Edited by Demeraius BovurceEr. Post free, 5s. 
CONTENTS : 

1. THE RESTITUTION OF GWALIOR FORT. By Sir Leret Gatrrts, K.C.8.I, 

2. THE CHRISTMAS TREE. By Sir Binpwoop, C.8.1. 

3. FIELD-MARSHAL LORD STKATHNAIKN. By Sir Owes Burne, K.CS.L 

4. HOBSON. JOBSONIANA. By Colonel Yu.e,C.B. 

5. CHINA AND BURMAI. By Professor R, K. Dovatas, 

6. THE TURKS IN PERSIA. By Professor Vaupe@ry. 

7. BagLy ENGLISH ENTERPRISE IN THE FAR EAST. By Demeraics 

ULGRR. 


8. THE CHILDREN OF AKBAR. By Colonel MALLEsoy, C.S.I. 
9. THE CITINESE BRAVE. By J. Geonoxr Scorr (Shway Yoe). 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. REVIEWS. 


THE DAWN of the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY in ENGLAND: a Social Sketch of the Times. By Jenn ASHTON, 
Author «f “(Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,” “ S>cial Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne,” &c. With 115 Ilustrations. drawn Ly the Author 
from Contemporary Engravings by Gillray, Kowland+on, and others. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 30s. 
“ Ttexhibits our grandfathers and great grandfathers in a very interesting light, and is full 
— cont, asts,""—Standurd (lew er). 
readabe and useful work, called *The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,’ in which 
the skewhes of Anseil, Giliray, Kowlandson, aud Woodward are effectively 


POETS inthe GARDEN. By May Crommetty, 


Author of “Joy,” “ In the West Countrie,” “ Queenie,” &c. Sqvare pott 

16mo. with 8 Coloured Illustrations. cloth elegant, fine paper, gilt edges, 

bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 

Catalogues sent post free on app'ication. All Books sent carriage free on 
receipt of published price in Stamps, 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, EC. 


EFFIE and HER STRANGE ACQUAINT- 
ANCES: a very Carions Story almost True. By Rev. J. Crorrs, With 9 
Pilates by Gordon Browne. Cloth elegant, 5s, ; 43. nest, post free. 
* Certainly these * Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming 
” ‘After reading this delightful book ourse!ves we subjecte lit to the criticism cf a little book- 
worm of ten years old, who read it four times through,” —scicace Gossip. 


y the same Author. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS; being Allegories 


and Children. With fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 23. Id, 
nett, post free. 


“ Quite model addresses.""— Guardian. 


CHESTER: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 
LONDON: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO. AND SIMPKIN & CO 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(THE CHARITIES REGISTER and DIGEST: Local, 
Voluntary, General, and Endowed, 

* A book of information regarding the charities in or availabie for the metropolis, oe the 
Legal and provisions ior the relief of the poor : friendly, benefit, benevoleat, and trade 
societies, savings-banks, &c., with an introduction on * How to he p Cases o: Distress. 

“ The volumecontain«s of information probably never before included in a com- 
pilation of this sort."—Darly 
The introduction is a ofinformation.”— Church Times. 
Lonomans, GREES, & Co., Row, E.C. ; CuAnrry ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
5 Buckinzham Street, W.C. 


M4kcus WARD’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


WALTER CRANE'S NEWEST PICTURE-BOOK, 
oat and PENUILVANIA; being the Adventures of Dick 


on. Deei w ALTER CRANK in Full-page Coloured 
end-paye s. Large ito. 2s. 6d, 


Just published. 
FRANZ VON ASSISI; und die Anfiinge der Kunst der 
Renaissance in Italien. Von Dr. Illustrations, 16s. 
ron work describes the origin of Italian with the remarkable 
religious movement of the time of which. the central oo wae Francis of Assisi. For the 
reat Keformer of the OT apn Church and the Keviver of Popular Faith is 
reg: Calture and *Civilizetion of Ttaly, as well as his 
| order on the erent Revi Art. of the 
igious rtistic fourteenth centuries taly is here 
tully discussed. 


Berlin : Grorr. 
London and Edinburgh : WiLLIAMS & NorGatTs. 
Third Edition, now ready, 3d. ; by 


THE LAST WILL and TEST AMENT of WILLIAM 
EWART GLADSTONE; with Codicils, By the of W. E. GLapstoxe 
~~ ted. “Far and fora long time.” — Weekly 


* Tendon: “Jvpy OFFICE.” 99 Shoe Lane, E.C. And of all Booksellers. 


SUTTONS HOSPITAL AT CHARTERHOUSE.—See THE 


BUILDER ; also Illustrati to the late J. R. Green ; Dinant Cathedral; 
New Bank, Bristol; New Free nae Wimbledon ; Lucea Cataedral (Sketch by at 


away the smartest skit we have seen 


“ Moet bee conceived and carried out. "Graphic. 
COMPANION TO “AT HOME” AND “ABROAD.” 


PuUNcH and JUDY, and some of their FRIENDS. Described 
by Frepenic E, WaaTurauy. Illustrated in colours by Patty Townsend. Bound 
in decorated boards, with cloth back and coloured edges. Post dto. 5s. 

The Scotsman says :— * Adaginahly written and the illustrations are at once charmingly 
pretty and irresistibly comic 


HREE FAIRY PRINCESSES, Old Stories told Anew. 
Seat and realized iu colours by Caroline Paterson. Brilliant binding. 


The dear old stories are prettily told." Saturday Review. 


(THE OGRE. A Child’s Phantasy regarding a Musician and 
nae By May CunxixeTox. With d boards, 


“ Prettily told, and the pictures are worthy of it."Scotsman. 


EVEN JUVENILE PLAYS for CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 
Little Comedies designed for Little Folks By Gronce Futien. Grey cloth, 


Ernest George) 5 New Buildings for Lo! born Union Jufirmary ; Water Mains ; 
Work of the Early German Engravers (Illusirated) ; Ventilation of Private Dwellings 
Architec Association), &c.—4d. ; by post,4jd. ; Annual Subscription, 1¥s, 

herine Street. And all Newsmen. 


OBERT BURNS, An Anniversary Poem, read before the 


Burns of New York. By Duscan Macouroor page hasan 


il of the Bard's Poems and Life. Printed ia brown on entique paper, 2s. 


to SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 


part of the United Kingdom ....... £1 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, ‘Egypt, and “America 1106 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


in the ls. allowed off NEW BOOKS. 


JOUN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 
2350 Oxford Street, London. 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD allow 3d. discount 
Church Servets. Diaries, Pocket Peeragen A 


me —~ 4, ~ suitable for wel well 
a! ntry orders 
FIELD MOORGATE from Export London, B.C. Catalogues gratie. 


“Charmingly executed.” —Morning Post, 
The engravings are gems." — Scotsman. 


IE GOLDEN GOSPEL; ; being the Gospel According to 
St. John. Printed in letters of gold, and cnriched with medieval borders and trontis- 
piece after Thorwalsden. With an atroduction by the Rev. J. KR. Macpvu rr, D.D., Author 
Bible Forget-me-Nots."” Sm to. 58. 
“ One of the grandest books of the season." — Liverpool Courier. 


GTARS of LIGHT. A Text-book for Morning and Evening 
By the Author of “ Bible Forget-me-Nots.” The texts illustrated by means of twelv 
star-lit views in silver and colours. Square 32mo. cloth, Is. ; French morocco, 2s. 
“The illustrations picture the shining firmament of night under almost every conceivable 
aspect of beauty. id Telegraph. 
Ry the 


a Bible Text-book Everybody. 
fuse! rned with artisti 
The wate pointed | in gold. Square samo. cloth, 
2s. ; calf inlaid and gilt, 3s. 
“ A dainty little volume."— Graphic. 


soounT, 3d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
Landon. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, ere, Church Serv 
Post Orders promptiyexecuted. Libraries arranged andcatal: 


BOOKS at 3d. in the Is. DISCOUNT.—Oatalogue of the New 


Books post free. Orders by post promptly executed. 
BICKERS & SON, | Leicesier Square, Londin, W.C. 


Cama NAMES, and WHAT THEY MEAN: a Birth- 

Book a new Hien. Christian as headings 

with ap are Printed in gold and biue. 
3s. 6d. ; French morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 


MARCUS WARD & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON, BELFAST, AND 
NEW YORK. 
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DR. SMILES'’S WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and 90 or Post 8vo. 6s. 


hs whole range of literary bio: 


record of an active, useful, hi than t 
an ve, success a} 
autobiography of James Nasmyth Edinburgh Review 


“ We should not know where to stop if we were to cliques to notice all that is instructive 
and interesting in this volume. It will be found equal ze Tnderesting to students of human 
nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to arc ts. Among other merits, there 
are few books which could be put with more young man's affording 

the which success in work.” 


Quarterly Review. 
“Tt be to give any notion here increasing activit; of of —~ 
gives life to every page of this book ; nor can wee hint ay: 
d for all manner be poses by Mr. oad 


“An autobiography which is quite a model, both in charming aw mony oA of ctyie and in 
+ 3 guna One of the the most pleasant and interesting books we have met for many 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


published.) Post 8vo. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. New Edition. 
6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 6s. 


Each 6s. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s., 
7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 
LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 21s., 
or 7s. 6d. 
LIVES of VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, 


and BRINDLEY. is. 6d. 


LIVES of SMEATON and RENNIE. 7s. 6d. 
LIVES of METCALFE and TELFORD. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and 


IRELAND. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


T. PYM’S NEW COLOURED BOOK. 
A. B. c. pelieved to be one of the prettiest Children’s Alphabets 
shed. Upwards of 50 Illustrations. Daintily pietet in colours in the best 
Each illustrated letter is accompanied by a verse. 


C. we have ever seen." —Schoolmaster. 
TOPSY TURVY. By S. M. Crawrey-Borvey. Profusely | 


Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. A most origina! tale for young people from ten to four- 
teen ; = adventures and teeming with humour. The Second Edition is now ready. 
Crown 4to. printed on toned paper, funcy cloch boards, 3s. 6d. 


Artistically printed in various shades of blue, 3s. 6d. 
TILES from DAME MARJORIE’S CHIMNEY-CORNER 


and CHINA from her CUPBOARD. By F.8.J. Buryg and H. MILEs. 


« illustrations are of a high el ite gems in their The book is a 
“Of high artistic merit.”"—2uiy Telegraph. 


A most attractive Present. 


MERRIE GAMES in RHYME from YE OLDEN TIME. 
Illustrated and Collected by the Hon. Emmecines M. PLUNKET. Printed in red and 
black, 4to. fancy cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ book for the 1 and real? ble collection.”"_Sat rday Revie 


Small 4to. fancy cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
OUR FRIENDS i in PARADISE ; or, Sanctorum dulcis Memoria. 


ith Preface by the Bishop of LICHFIELD. Each page is surrounded by a violet and 
floral , and spaces are left for writing in the names of departed triends. 


IN a 00D CAUSE. A Collection of Stories, Fam, 8 and 
rations. Edited by Mrs. Tysstx AMHERST. by 8 

Bart., ofi Bedtord, W. 

wi Hide, "Lady y 2 Noel, &e. by RB. Cai 


“ One of the prettiest books of the seacn.” *_Edinburgh Daily Review. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 
LONDON. 


crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


AN AMERICAN in NORWAY. By Joun 


Fucronp Vicary, Author of “A Danish Parsonage” &c. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The New Volume in the above Series, entitled 
“THE MAMMALIA in their RELATION 
to PRIMEVAL TIMES,” by OSCAR 
SCHMIDT, Professor in the University of 
Strasburg, will be ready next week, crown 
8vo. with 51 Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. 


By ALFRED GURNEY, M.A. 


Vicar of St. Barnabas, Pimlico; Author of “‘ The Vision of 
the Eucharist, and other Poems” &c. 


“ Mr. Gurney has evidently been a good deal under the influence of that earlier = phen of 
Rossetti'sart—both in painting and poetry—which dallied with spiritual mysteries and sought 
to ) give them a visible embodiment. caudem 

beautiful book, powerfully and gracefully written.” John Bull. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
1, SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With Portrait. Eleventh 


Edition, 5s. 

2. THE EPIC of HADES. With an Autotype Illustration. 
Nineteenth Edition, 5s. 

3. GWEN; and the Ode of Life. With Frontispiece. Sixth 
Edition, 5s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. Fourth Edition, 6s. 


THE EPIC of HADES. [Illustrated Edition. With 16 Auto- 
type Illustrations, after the Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 


THE EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition. 4to. cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


THE LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by 8. 8S. 
ja a 32mno. with Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s.; cloth limp, 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE DAUGHTER OF CYRUS W. FIELD. 


PALERMO: 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By ALICE DURAND FIELD, Author of “Christmas at Greycastle.” 


Ulustrated with 5 beautiful Full-page Etchings. The Text handsomely 
printed on the finest ragged edged linen paper, 4to. cloth gilt, 21s. 


THE GUADALQUIVER EDITION. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 


Tilustrated with 11 Fall-page Etchings by, Clement, Gifford, Platt, Ferris, and 
Colman, besides Full-page Photogravures of Drawings by Harper and 8. ay ie 


Also a number of Reproductions from the Spanish Masters, all handsomely 
printed upon India paper from plates prepared specially for this Work. 

The Edition is printed from new Pica q finest vellum paper, and is 
strictly limited to 600 Numbered Copies. 


Prospectus can be d on applicati 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 


A Series of 20 Original Etchings by American Artists, among whom are 
J. D. R, SWAIN GirrorD, T. Moran Parnisn, Feanis, GARRETT, 
W. M. Cuase, H, Fanner, Anna L. and others, with 
Descriptive Text printed in red and black, and Biographical 
Matter by 8. R. Kozaier and others, 
The Edition is strictly Rentead to 350 copies, of which the following have been 
reserved for the British market 


25 Copies, with Proof iuilidinle of the Plates on Japan Paper, text handsomely 
printed on vellum paper, in parchment portfolio. 


25 Copies, with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper, text handsomely 


* | printed on vellum paper, in vellum cloth portfolio, 


100 Copies, with Proof Impressions of Plates on Holland paper, cloth portfolio, 
Full Prospectus can be obtained on application, 


CURRENT AMERICAN BOOKS SUPPLIED aT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


LONDON; AND NEW YORK. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
LESLIE STEPHEN'S LIFE of PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


NOTICE. — The Third Edition of 


“The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT,” 
by LESLIE STEPHEN, will be ready 
on Monday next. Large crown 8vo. 
with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


A VERY HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRES PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 26 vols. large 8vo. each 10s. 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to PUNCH (not previously 
de Luze, it is the lenges ond handsomest edition a has been published. 


With an Introduction by J. a” POLLEN, and a Portrait, 


A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE 
IN THE YEAR 1840. 
Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 


The J al hee uced in faesimile, and ted on fi Itis 


NEW WORK BY MISS THACKERAY (MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray 


(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN” &c. 
At all the Libraries, % vols. post 8vo. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & GO.’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Gilt edges and bevelled boards, 6s. 
MASTER of HIS FATE: a Tale of Swedish Schoolboy Life. 
A. Buancue. Translated by the Rev. M. R. Barnarp, With 8 
by A. Foord Hughes. 
“ The story is full of interest.""—Literary World. 


Bevelled boards and gilt edges, 5s. each. 


WHO WAS PHILIP? By the Rev. H.C. Apams, Illustrated 


by A. W. Cooper. 
li d the is with 
a plot is developed good deal 


A SOLDIER BORN;; or, the Adventures of a Subaltern in the 
Crimea and Indian Mutiny. By J. Percy Groves, late 27th Inniskillings, 
Author of “ From Cadet to Captain.” Illustrated by Alfred Pearce. 

“ No boy can ask more in the way of exciting reading than this.""—Literary World. 

THE BRINY DEEP; or, Olden Times in the Merchant eerie, 
By Captain Tom, With 8 full-page Pictures by Captain W. 

“ A capital story of old days in the merchant service.’ “or hatha eg 

THE ORUISE of the “THESEUS.” By Arraur Kyicut. 
Eight Full-page Illustrations by Frank Feller. 

“ A really lively book, written with spirit and vivacity."—Literary World. 
THE BEST REVIEWED BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


A BUNCH of BERRIES and the DIVERSIONS THEREOF. 
By Leapen Scort, Author of “A Nook in the Apennines” fe, Illustrated 


bad wat ‘be appreciated by young children."”— Morning Post. 
TWO STORIES of TWO. By Sretra Austin, Author of 
Stumps,” “Somebody,” &c. Profisely Illustrated by 8. Basevi. 
Gilt edges, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d, each. 


HUGH'’S SAORIFIOE. Cecrt Marryat Norris, daughter 
of the late Captain ith 14 Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 


FEARLESS FRANK; or, the Captain's Children. Mary 

E. Author Gem of an Aunt” &c, Illustrated by Collins. 
“ A pleasing story for young children." —Jiustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

TRUE STORIES of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, 

By Brown. 
New Edition, fop. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN; or, Tales and 

from the Odyssey. By C,M.B, With 7 Full-page Illustrations 


“ These well-told tales from Homer."—Saturday Review. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF 8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO0.’S 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS: 


Square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of the “ Pacific.” 
Captain MARRYAT,R.N. A New and finely-printed Edition, containing 75 Original 
Justrations by E. J J. Wheeler. 
“The 1 f perfect.""—Court Circular. 
A special pr prise for up of th werk iol per and printing areall of superior merit, and the 
are very good indeed.” —Scotsman. 


8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
ON HONOUR'S RO ROLL: Tales of Heroism in the Nineteenth 


Edited by L. VALENTINE, of “ Sea Fights and Land Battles.” 
prin with 8 Original I bound. 

“ A more suitable t for a led could be found."’"—Court Circular. 
A volume full of interesting teresting reading.”’ be 


Crown Svo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
CONJURER DICK ; or, the Adventures of a Young Wizard. By 


ANGELO J, LEwis Professor Hoffmann ), Author of “ Modern Magic,” and winner of 
the £100 | recently offered by the “ Youth’ Companion,” 
for Boys, with Frontispiece and Vignet 
= All debtor in drawing-room magic will simply revel in ‘Conjurer Dick.’ Fresh and 
be read with. Daily Mercury. 
w ‘ht ern 
“An amusing boy’ book.” 


Small dto, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. or picture boards, 
SYLVIA’S DAUGHTERS. By Frorence Scannztt. A choice 
little Gift-Book, daintil, [iectrated in Tints by Edith Scannell, and engraved and 


— on fine paper by Edmund E 
“ There is a refi ut d ch jes of this 
and sa illustrations in monochrome, which serves as a fitting prelude to the essen 


nature of the s! 
”_Scoteman, 


A New Work by the Author of“ Her Benny.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 
ORICKET: a Tale of Humble Life. By Stas K. Hockrye, 
Author of “Caleb Carthew,” “ Dick's Fairy,” “ Our Joe,” &c. With Original Illus- 


trations. 
of Silag is knows frond wide. ‘Cricket,’ tale of humble life, 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, each 8. ; or the Two Vols. 16s. 


ST, NICHOLAS. The Bound Volumes for 1885. The Twelfth 


From Punch, Decem 
“ Two volumes of * ‘Bt. Nicholas done ! 
A gallery of pictures and a treasury of 
onetts of striking stories and a lot of /__ lays, 
‘hat children all will revel in through many merry 


NOTICE.—Our New Catalogue is now ready at all Booksellers.’ 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SUMMER OF 1835. 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 18, ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY of DATES. Relating to all Ages 
ations, Uaive 1 Reference. Baition, enlarged, corrected, 
thi it by VUINCEN the Royal of 
Britain Contelning 1,000 pages, dictinet 120,000 Dates and 
* ‘The Times on the New Edition of “Haydn's Dictionary of Dates " 
reaso: ality udgmen passed that 
we of in the — language.” 
and 8 Page post free on application. 


THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
4 vols. cloth or half-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, £3 3s. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPAEDIA of UNI- 


VERSAL INFORMATION. New Revised Edition. Re-written 


throughout, and containing Articles, comprisi A 
raphy, History, biogra Bib Bible Knowledge, “an Science, Rel Philoso; 
and ph about 4000 Pages, 20000 Articles, 


and Coloured Maps. 


perfect mine of in formati: Leeds Mercury. 


Prospectus post free on application. 
THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. ; half calf, 16s, 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, Long Life, 


Treatment of all Di d Ailments, Edited zo 
Edin, Accurately Ailustrated with 430 Engravin ws 
“ The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.” 


Atheneum. 
SCIENCE MADE EASY.—_FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
Royal 8vo. 800 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 9s. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Translated and 

Scientifiques"* of GasTON TISSANDIER. With about 
ustrations. 
bot dered abso! light: 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Improved and Eplarged Edition (413th Thousand). 
Strongly bound, 7s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; hulf-calf or half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 
MRS. BEETON'S BOOK OF 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT; containing all kinds of Prac- 
tical Information on Modern Cookery and Domestic Economy, and comprisi 

1,300 PAGES, 4,000 RECIPES, 1,000 ENGRAVINGS, and NEW COLOURED PLATES, 


i tities, Time, Cost, and for Carv Man 


Royal $vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 
WORTHIES of the WORLD: Lives of Great Men of all 


Countries and all Times. Portraits and other Illustrations. 
“We know of nothing in the same class of literature equally readable, 
valuable as these sketches." —Derby Mercury. impartial, and 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & ©O., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 795 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST. 


+ 
NEW BOOK BY LORD TENNYSON. 
TIRESIAS ; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED, LURD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
Extra fop. 8vo. 63. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


TRUTH in TALE: Addresses chiefly to 


Children. By the Right Rev. Wirt1amM Boyp CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of 
Ripon, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 


"THE DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER. Sermons preached in St. Paul's Cathedral by the Very | 


Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
With 100 Pictures by Mr. Linley Sambourne. 


"THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for 


@ Land Baby. By Caanies KincsLry. With 100 Pictures by Mr. Linley 
Sambourne. Fop. 4to. i2z. 6d. 


(THE PARADISE of DANTE. Edited, with 


a A.J. M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity lege, Cam) e, Trausiator “The Purgatory of Dante.” 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER CRANE. 


(THE SIRENS THREE: a Poem. Written 


and Illustrated by WALTER CraNng. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humpury 
WARD. 2 vols. Globe svo. 12s, 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume, Large-paper Edition. 


IN MEMORIAM. 18mo. 4s. 6d. Alsoa 


limited Edition, on Large paper, 8vo. 9s. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY SIDGWICK. 


(THE SCOPE and METHOD of ECONOMIC 


SCIENCE. An Address delivered to the Economic Scienre and Statistics 
Section of the British Association at Aberdeen, 1885. By HENKY 
Srpewick, M.A., Litt.D.. President of the Section, Knightsbridge Professor 
of Moral. Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 


ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawrorp, 


Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” 
Edition. wn 8yo. 63. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready, sumptuously bound in cloth, crown folio, price 25s. 


THE SERMON onthe MOUNT. With choice 


Illustrations, Derorative Borders, and Engrossed Titles by eminent Artists, 
and an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop d teen. 
at beauty and high artistic value. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have 


“ A book of 
produced the finest attractive, Christmas books of the season. It would be 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


STIRRING STORIES of PEACE and WAR 


LAND and SEA. By James Macavtay, M.D., Edito: 
Howe Sixteen Full-page Ilustrations, 6s. 


“ A massive and splendid volume, abounding in 
n illustrations, The stories are of 


FRITZ and ERIC: the Brother Crusoes. By 


J. C. Hutcneson, Author of the “ Wreck of the ‘Nancy Bell’” &c. 
Full-pege Illustrations oy Gordon Browne, 6s. 4 enteral 


THROWN on the WORLD; or, the Scrapes and 


*Scapes of Ray and Bertie. By Epwin Hopper, Author of “ 
Britain” &c. With Full-page Illustrations by Gordon ‘rowen, 6, wae 


“ A book so full of is 
welcome in every household. Mr. Hodder has 


FROM POLE to POLE: a Tale of tke Sea. 


By Gorpoy Stasirs, MD., R.N., Author of “ 
Dr. and story of Jack and Irene's voyages from Pole to Pole 


THE ANGEL of LOVE. By L. T. Meapg 


” ? 
How it all Came Round” &c. With 40 I)!ustrations by T, Py: 


m, 
“ A capital volume for a Christmas present.""—Scotsman. 


DESSIE FENNIMORE. By Miss S. K. 


Lather of Time Forest &c. 5 Illustrations, 


2 The merit of this book consists in its humour. ‘The children are admirably sketched in 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
OLD “MISCELLANY” DAYS. Stories by 


Various Authors. Reprinted from “ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 1 vol. 4to. with 
33 Full-page Illustrations on Stecl (ouly once worked nearly fifty years ago) 
by George Cruikshank, 21s, 


THE COURT of FRANCE in the SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1514-1559. By Lady 
Jackson, Author of “Old Paris” &c. 2 vols, large crown 8vo. with 
Portraits, 24s. 


MADAME MOHL and her FRIENDS: a 


Study of Parisian Society under Louis Philippe. By KaTuiken O'MEAKAs, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with a Portrait by Studiart, 12s. 


THE “SHILLING” INGOLDSBY, being 
an entirely NEW EDITION of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. By the Rev. Ricuarp Haruis Barua, 1 vol. dewy 8¥o. 
with nearly 50 Illustrations, 1s. 


ACROSS the JORDAN: a Record of Recent 


Exploration in the Holy Land. By G. Scuumacuer, C.E., with Appendices 
by Laurence OLIPHANT aud GUY L’EsTnaNGg. 1 vol. demy 8¥v. with 
nearly 150 Woodcuts, 6s. 


PASTIME PAPERS: Essays upon Miscella- 


neons Subjects. By Freprerick Sacunprrs, Anthor of “Salad for the 
Solitary and Social” &c. 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 4s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. By Mrs. Moore. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, (10 all Libraries. 


MITRE COURT: a Tale of the Great City. 


By Mrs. RippeLt, Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court” &e. 3 vos 
crown 


A WCMAN with a SECRET. By Pav 


Cusrine, Author of “ Misogyny and the Maiden” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE. By 


ISABELLA FyvViE Mayo, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


THE MASTER of the MINE. By Roserr 


Bueuanax, Author of “God and the Man,” “A Child of Nature,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Vioter Fane, 


Author of “Sophy; or, the Adventures of a Savage” &c. 3 vols. 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG. By 


Author of “ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” 2 vols. 


SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIR KATHERINE. 


3 vols. 


THE BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 


DurFi&p, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Epva Lyatt, 


Author of “ Donovan,” “We Two,” &c. NEW and CHEAP EDITION. 
1 vol. crown Svo, ts. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By Jcun 


By Date. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookeellers’. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUNTER HODGSON, 


Author of “ Sister Clarice,” “ Black or White,” &c, 


SIEGFRIED’S CROWN: 


A TALE OF ARTIST LIFE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDES, & WELSII, ST. PAUL'S CUURCITYARD, 
LONDON, 
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READY NEXT WEEK. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. 
2 vols. demy Svo. 1,200 pages, with 2 Portraits, cloth, 24s, 


“This is the first attempt of its kind, by an English writer, 
to place before the English public a complete historical sketch of 
the career of the great German statesman who will occupy such 
a conspicuous place in the annals of the Nineteenth Century.” 

Exrract From PReErace, 


- 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NEW PRESENTATION VOLUMES 
Published by CASSELL & COMPANY. 


THE ROYAL RIVER: the Thames, from Source to Sea. 
With Descriptive Text by Professor Bonxry, F.R.S., H. WILsox, W. Sexior, 
pFaEY W. TURNER, AARON WATSON, &c.; and a Series of Beautiful Engravings 

trom Original Designs by leading Artists, with Etching for Frontispiece. Royal dto. 


THE THIRD SERIES of CHARACTER SKETCHES from 
DICKENS. Containing Six New and Orizinal Drawings by Freprurck BARNARD, 
Reproduced in Photogravure, on India paper ; size, 20 by 14j. In portfolio, 2s. 

“ Another series by Mr. F. Barnard of Character Sketches from Charles Dickens has been 
published in portfulio form by Messrs. Conan & Co. The artist enters heart and soul inte 


the inimitable author's humour, and catches the lifelike of personage trans- 


THE STORY of the HEAVENS. By Rozerr Srawet 
Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With 16 Separate 
Plates, produced in Chromo-lithography, and 909 Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo. 544 
pages, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 


“Its of scientific accuracy with | lucid arrangement 
Story of the 


us to Gr r* The 
merits.""—A theneum. 
PICTURESQUE CANADA. With about 600 Original Illus- 


trations. Compiete in 2 vols. each £3 3s. 
“ Two veritable volumes de luxe lightened by a profusion of pleasing pictures.” — Times. 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 2,000 Illus- 


trations from the Earliest Period to the Passing of the Franchise Bill, 1884. 10 vols. each 
9s. Library Edition, £5 the set. 


and attractive style lead 
that brillant success which it undoubtedly 


cscn tes tae ing, i and entertaining history of ourcountry which has yet 
OLD and NEW LONDON, New and Revised Fdition of. 


By WaLTer THorssvry and Epward WALFORD. 6 vols. With about 1,2v0 Illus- 
trations and Maps, cioth, £2 lis. ; Library Edition, £3. 


THE DORE GALLERY. With 250 Illustrations by Gustave 
Dorf. Popular Edition, 42. 


MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1885. With nearly 500 
Choice Engravings, 16s. 
of Ant’ is, we think, even better this Tt isthe cheapest 


of indulgences and ti wo the of the arts 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES: a Thrilling Story founded on an | 
African Legend. By H. Riper Waccarp. Sixth Thousand. 5s. 


Saturday 8a. “ We would ls, h 


TREASURE ISLAND. Illustrated Edition. A Story of 


Pirates and the Spanish Main. By Roverr Lovis Srevexsoy, With 2% Full-page 
Illustrations and Mup, cloth, price 5s, 


TOE FIRST WEEKLY VOLUME OF 
CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY, Edited by 
Professor Henny will be published December i, price 3d 
ae. Casacll's new design seems to be in every respect most admirable and worthy of 
ment, and they express a very reasonabie the ca: out ef ther — 


turous may be no benciicial to the nation ves, Lheir energy 
Public spirit deserve to be rewarded. Zimes. 


— 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT-BOOKS sent post free on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDON, 
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J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—e— 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, handsomely bound, 21s. 
ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1885— 


First Volume of the New Series—contains the Highest-class Etchings 
and Line Engravings, after Pictures by Eminent Artists and Academi- 
cians, viz. Marcus Stone, Poynter, Richardson, Dendy Sadler, &c. &c., 
and more than 400 Illustrations in the Text. 

“ An exceedingly handsome book.” —Literary World. 


“No one could have a book more attractive, artistically and otherwise, than this 
volume.""— Scotsman. 


“ The new binding on this year’s volume is an unusually beautiful example of 
decorative Circular. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

ART ANNUAL, 1885. The Life and Work 

of Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. Three large Etchings or Engraviogs 
and over 40 other Illustrations. 


“ No better half-crown's worth could be wished for."— Glasgow Herald, 
“ Excellently suited as a gift-book.”—Army and Nury Guzetle. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and WORK of Sir F. LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.,, and the Life‘and Work of Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart, R.A. 
Bound together in One Volume. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Imperial 8vo. 21s, 


LACROIX’S The ARTS in the MIDDLE AGES 
and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE, By Pavt Lacrorx, 
Curator of the Imperial Library of the Arsenal, Paris. Edited and 
Revised by Watter ArmstronG, M.A. Illustrated with 12 Chromo- 
lithographic Prints by F. Kellerhoven, and upwards of 400 Engravings 
on Wood. Imperial 8vo. 


“One of the most interesting and instructive guides to a delightful kind of 
knowledge.” —Juiustrated London News, 

“ An exceptionally fine reissue, The work is as comprehensive in design as it is 
beautiful in fiuish, externally and internally.”—Glasgow Leruld. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

RIVIERA (The), both EASTERN and 
WESTERN. By Macmittays, D.D. 24 Page Illustrations 
and nearly 150 in the text, including descriptions and Illustrations of 
the following Towns, among many others:—Nice, Cannes, Mentone, 
San Remo, &c. 

“Many books have been written about the Riviera, but none are so full of infor- 
mation and pleasant reading, and so picturesquely illustrated, as that just published,” 


“ The book is one of a superior character, and the illustrations are numerous and 
tasteful ; an excellent map of the Riviera is prefixed to it, which is a constaut help 
to the reader.” —Jilustrated London News, 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. 
ITALY; its Rivers, its Lakes, its Cities, its 
Arts. With nearly 170 Illustrations. 


“ Amply illustrated with 164 woodcuts, many of them of full-page size and well 
engraved......not only forms most useful companion for travellers to the sunny 
South, but well deserves a prominent place in a lady's tibrary, on her drawing-room 
table, aud amongst her Christmas presents.” — The Queen, 


Small 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

STORIES on the COLLECTS, for every 
Sunday and Holy Day throughout the Year, with Questions and 
Answers on the Collects. By C. A. Jones and the Rev. S. G, Lixzs, 
Dedicated by permission to the children of Lord Halifax. 

Vol. I.—Advent to Easter. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A NEW DAME TROT: a Tale for Boys and 


Girls. By C. A. Jones. With Illustrations. 


J, 8. VIRTUE & CO,, LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON, 
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‘CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Royal 8vo. with Illustrations, buckram, gilt top, 30s. 


ESSAYS ON THE ART OF 
PHEIDIAS. 


By C. WALDSTEIN, M.A., Phil.D. 
Reader in Classical Archwology in the University of Cambridge, 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
EARLY ARABIA. 


By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D. 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of 
the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. 


By E. GOSSE, 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. lis. 


THE DESPATCHES OF 
EARL GOWER, 


English Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from 
June 1790 to August 1792. 


To which are added the Despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Monro, and the 
Diary of Lord Palmerston in France during July and August 1791. 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


HISTORY of NEPAL. Edited, with an 


Introductory Sketch of the Country and People, by Dr. D. b- -ge Super- 
royal 8vo, with Illustration, 10s. 6d. Formerly published at 2 


RHODES in ANCIENT TIMES. By Ceciz 


Torr, M.A. Demy 8vo. with 6 Plates, 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
‘THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
SOPHOCLES. — OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


School Edition. With Int: oductio and Commentary by R.C. Jess, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Price 4s. 6d. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON 


pt I-II. Edited, with Notes, by A. Sipawics, M.A., Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Price 2s. 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE KNIGHT and” the LADY. By 


Tuomas INGoLpsBy. With ye O'd Writing and ye New Illustrations. A 
Domestic Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne. The Text interspersed with 
numerous Designs by Ernes M. Jessop. Imperial 4to. 20 pp. 

YE JACKDAWE of RHEIMS. Uniform with above. Price 6s. 


“ Can never fail to amuse.” —Times. 
Price 6s. 


THE LAY of ST. ALOYS. Uniform with above, 
“ The artist's pencil is as tull of satire as the author's text."—Graphic. 


MAUD MULLER. Wuarriter’s Popular Poem. 


Demy 4to. 21 pp., with 21 Fnll-page Coloured Illustrations, designed by Geo. 
F. Carline, cloth, bevelle boa «s, handsomely blocked in gold and black, 6s, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, EC. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


RACHEL. 


By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED'S NEW NOVEL, 


THE HEAD STATION : a Novel of Aus- 


tralian Life. By Mrs. CAMPe&LL PRakD, Author of “ Affinities,” “ Moioch,” 
” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS. 


Just published, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 


With a Map and 127 Saget, engraved by E. Whymper, R. Tayler, 
Pearson, others. 


ofthe season. ar 


New Edition, just published. 
ENGLISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | By 
SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of “Scottish Pictures” &c. 
Improved Edition, ‘profusely Illustrated, handsome clott. gilt, 


Many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days within a* cribbed, cabined, and 
onan circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the will of fancy, through sunny glades, 
by babbling streams, or over the breezy moorlands.”— 8. 

“ It is illustrated by a large number of the very best wood engravings.”—Art peers 


BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With 
numerous fine Engravings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by the uis of 
Lorne, Sydney Hall, and others, forming a Handsome Volume for the We 
ing-room table. Imperial 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt, 8s.; or bound in 
morocco, elegant, 

w Edition, profusely Ill 

SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pencil. By Dr. 
Macavtay, Editor of the “Leisure Hour” &c. Containing the Sea in 
Poetry, Physical Geography of the Sea, the Sea in eee and the Harvest 
of the Sea. Handsome cloth, 8s.; morocco, t, 25s, 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. By Dr. S. G. Green, Author of 
German Pictures,” “‘ French Pictures,” &c. Profusely Illustrated. Hand- 
some cloth, 8s. ; or morocco elegant, 25s. [Recently published, 


WINTER PICTURES. By Poet and Artist. An elegant book, 
most ae for a Christmas or New Year's Gift. Profusely Illustrated 
in a of wood engraving. By EDwarRD WHYMPER, Cloth, gilt 


NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL VOLUME, The Family 
Journal of Instruction and Recreation, contains 860 pages of interesting 
reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous I)lustrations by Eminent 
Artists. It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a Present, and a most 
appropriate and instructive volume for a School, Faw ily, Institution, Ship, 
or Parish Library. Cloth, 7s.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL VOLUME. The 
Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, contains 828 pages, with lliustrations 
in Colours and numerous superior Wood Engravings. A very suitable Book 
for Presentation, It contains a great variety of Interesting and Instructive 
Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family,and is profusely Illus- 
trated, Cloth, 7s. ; extra gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth Volume of the 
“ Girl’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of interesting and usefal read- 
ing. Stories by Popular Writers; Music by Eminent Composers; Practical 
Papers tor Young How sekeepers ; Medica) Papers by a well-known Practi- 
tioner; Needidwork, plain end fancy ; ; helpful Papers for Christian Girls; 
Papers. on Reasonavle and Seasonable Dress, &c. Profusely Illustrated, 
Handsome cloth, ss.; with gilt edges, 9s, 6d. 


THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of the 
“Boy's Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and 
of Adventure on Land and Sea ; Outdoor and Indoor Gamrs for every Season ; 
Perilous Adveutuies at Home and Abroad; A for S and 
Winter ; Instructive Papers written so as to be read by Boys and Youths, 
With many Coloured and Wood Engravings, handsome cloth, 8s.; gilt edges, 
price 93. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 
THE SUNFLOWER SERIES 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


THE MISTRESS of LYDGATE PRIORY; or, the S of 
a Long Lite. By Miss E. EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Lenore sovanlas 
Story, ee Harvard's Campaign,” &c. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth 

ONE DAY AT A TIME. By Brancue E. M.Greng, Crown 
8vo. Illustrated by E. Whymper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

REAPING the WHIRLWIND: a Story of Three Lives. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

TURNING-POUINTS; or, Two Years in Maud Vernon’s Life. 
By LC. Sixz. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


UNCLE ROGER; or, a Summer of Surprises. By Miss E. 
Evexetr of “The Mistress of Lydgate Priory,” “Paul 
Harvard's Campaign. ”” Imperial 16mo. with Illustrations, cloth beards, 2s.6d. 


THE MASTER'S LIKENESS. By Josera Jounson, Author 
of “ Uncle Ben's Stories.” Imperial 16mo, Illustrated, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE DOCTOR'S EXPERIMENT. By the Author of “ Under 
Fire.” 1émo. with Illustrations, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

MAX VICTOR'S SCHOOLDAYS: the Friends he Made and 
the F.es he Conquere’. By the Author of * My Schooilfe low, Val Bownser.” 
Imperial 1émo. with lustrations, bevelled boards, gilt edyes, 3s. 6d. 

BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


Please write for the SOCIETY'S ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for PRESENTA- 
TION and the SELECTED and DESURIPTIVE LIST of BOOKS. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW AND 164 PICCADILLY. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


LIFE SONGS. 


With Illuminations and Illustrations in Rich Colours. 


By the Marchioness of WATERFORD and the 
Countess of TANKERVILLE. 
Royal 4to. 42s, 


“ The illuminations are truly b iful. The illustrations are no less excellent. The book 

fs a remarkable production.""—A cadeniy. 
patel a most beautiful exquisitely got and very illumi- 
are the setting in which they have been . Nomore beautiful 

- de. of illuminated work have been issued fora was time, oy: taste displayed by the 
is fully equel to the execution."’— Standar: 

* Life Songs no for the cheats and appropriate 
manner ia which it h: hy little i ull of 
high and pure whl <a in its way coum, the setting of which much enhances its va 

Horwing Post. 


BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
LIFE ECHOES. With 12 Illustrations of Alpine 
Scenery. Small 4to. 12s, 
SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS. With 12 


Chromo-Lithographs of Alpine Scenery and Flowers. Small 4to. 12s. 


LIFE CHORDS; being her FEarlier and Later 
Poems. With 12 Chromo-Lithographs of Alpine Scenery, in one of which 
1 —_ a Portrait of the Author in the ninth year of ber age. Small 


LIFE. MOSAIC; being the “ Ministry of Song” and 


“Under the Surface, "in 1 vol. With 12 Coloured Illustrations « of Alpine 
Flowers and Swiss Mountain and Lake Scenery. Small dto, 12s. 


MISS HAVERGAL’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, including some Pieces never before published. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
A book replete with beauty.” —Record. 


IVY LEAVES: being Thoughts for a Month, from 


Miss HAVERGAL’s Poems. With elegant Coloured Borders. iGmo. Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS of FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL. Hitherto Unpublished. Edited by her Sister, Manta V. G. 
HAVERGAL. With Appendix containing many additional Letters, Fourth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


FOR THE YOUNG, 
THE ROVER of the ANDES: a Tale of Adventure 


in South America. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “ The Young Trawler” 
&c, Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE ISLAND QUEEN ; or, Dethroned by Fire and 


Water. A Tale of the Southern Hemisphere, By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 
Crown 8:0. with Ilustratione, 3s. 6. 
“The fathers, mothers, guardians, uncles,and aunts who wish to find an pevestabte birthday 
or Christmas present for a boy cann»t possibly gu wrong it they buy a book with Bullantyne’s 
name upon the title-page." —Academy. 


CASSANDRA’S CASKET. By Emma Marsnatt, Author 


of “ Silver Chimes "&c. Crown 8vo, with Iilustrations, 5a, 
be Marsha'l's stories are old favourites with girls, and we venture to Pins 5 that 
will quickly cake rank with * Poppies and Pansies,’ * Rex and Kegina,’ 
and the rest of the family." —A thenceun 


MICHAEL'S TREASURES ; or, Choice Silver. By 


Crown 8vo. with Iilnstrations. 3s. 6d. 
“ A skilfully written tale.”—Church Bells. 


ST. AUSTIN'S LODGE; or, Mr. Berkeley and his 
Nieces. By AGNES GIDERNE, Author ot “ Decima’s Promise,” “ Beryl and 
Pearl,” &c. Crown Svo. 5s. 

“Very well told and keenly i 


DAISY of OLD MEADOW. > AGNEs GIBERNE. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s, 
“ A thoroughly wholesome story in Miss Giberne’s inimitable style." — Christian. 


PARABLES of the LAKE; or, the Seven Stories of 
Jesus by the See of Galilee. A Sunday Bo k,for Young Readers, By the 
J. R. Macpurr. D.D. Crown 8vo. ith I lustrations, 3s. 6d. 

“ The introduction, on teaching by parables, isa mo: el of what a lesson to children should 


neithe vehildish nor dull......... Only specialists will fail to be instructed, as well | 
ner Macduff's minute and varied nowledge. 


DAISY PLAINS. Sy Susan Warner, Author of | 
“The Wide, Wide World” &c. Crown Svo. with Pr mtispiece, 33. 6d. 
*,° This is the last work writcen by the Authur, and forms one of the 
volam: s of the “ Golden Ladder” Serics. 
“ Very interesting. The story is worked out with great skill.”—Scotsman. 


YOKED TOGETHER: a Tale of Vhree Sisters. By 


Louisa Davis, Author of “ A Boy's Will.” Crown 8vo. with Illus- 


trations, 5s. 
“A of deep —~ eae several striking situations described with considerable 
power.” is Mercur, 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. By Grace 


Srespine, Author of “ What a Man Soweth” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A clever story."’— 7imes. 
“ A very clever and lively book.""—Scotsman, 


GRACE MURRAY: a Story. By Etta Srone. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


“ A very beautiful story, powerfully conceived, and powerfully and gracefully ona. ‘ed 
‘pectator. 


MRS. LESTER’S GIRLS and their SERVICE. By 


the Author of “‘ Miss Marston's Girls and their Confirmation.” Crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
“This & adapted as a prize in Navionai Schools fur young girls intended for 


SIMON HOLMES, the Carpenter of Aspendale. By 
the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. Crown Svo. with Llascrations, 3s, 6d, 

THE SECRET of the MERE; or, Under the Surface. 
By the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


WIDOW WINPENNY’S WATCHWORD. By the 
Rev. J. Jackson Wray. (Uniform with “Te Man with the Knapsack.") 
Small crown &vo. with Frontispiece, Is, 

“ This excellent iittle story will be found very suitable." Court Circular. 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BL RNERS STREET, W. 


XUM 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00.’S 
List. 


Demy 8vo. with 6 Maps and 80 Illustrations by the Author, cloth, 21s. 


THE KILIMA-NJARO EXPEDITION: a 
Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, and a General 
Description of the Natural History, Languages, and Commerce of the 
Kilima-Njaro District. By H. H. Jounsron, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 


FATHER TOM BURKE. 


LIFE of the VERY REV. T. N. BURKE, 


O.P. By Wittzam J. Frrzparrick, F.S.A., Author of “Life of Charles 
— of Bishop Doyle,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 


cloth 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


SYLVAN -WINTER. By F. G. Hearn, 


Author of “ Autumnal Leaves” &c. Illustrated 70 Landscape, Twig, 
and Initial-Letter Drawings. 


Imperial 4to. bound in buckram, £3 3s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LAST JOURNAL. 


A Facsimile of the Last of the Six Volumes of Journals despatched by General 
Gordon before the Fall of Kartoum. 


“ We have read the words before ; but here, in the dead hero's own bendurting, they live 
with a new liie........ They have the touch of a vanished hand.” —Saturday Keview 

“ This sumptucus quarto is at once a splendid monument to Gordon's memory and a 
striking tes aon to the force with which his romantic life and Geath have seized the Spepaler 


7 6 CHEAP EDITION of GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS 
can now be had, complete in 1 vol. price 6s, 


THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH’S ADDRESS. 


THE PLEASURES, DANGERS, and USES 


of DES'LTORY READING. By the Earl of IppesteigH, An Address 
delivered to the Students of the University of Edinburgh, on November 3, 
1885. Fep. 8vo. in Whatman-paper cover, Is. 

*,* A few copies have been printed on hand-made paper, and “ clothed in 
white and redde,” price 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


JONATHAN SWIFT'S LETTERS and 


JOURNALS. Selected and Edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by 
STANLEY LANE-PooLe. Elzevir 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment autique or cloth, és.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


Large crown 8vo, printed on a paper, parchment antique, or cloth, 12s, ; 
vellum. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 


From Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory 
Essay, by GeorGr SALNTSBURY. 

“ It is impossib'e not to admire Mr. Saintsbury’ treatment of the larger lines of his subject, 
comprchensiveness of his generalizations, t more 


abstract amoung his deductions, critical seuse which he mw anifests throughout." 
Atheneum. 


Elzevir Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FIRDAUSI in EXILE; and other Poems. 


By Epmunp Gossk, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, elzevir 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AT the SIGN of the LYRE. By AUSTIN 


Dosson. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey and Tailpiece by A. Parsons. 
Demy 8vo. with 2 Maps and 51 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


TWO YEARS in the JUNGLE: the Experi- 


ences of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylen, the Malay Peninsula, und 
Borneo. By T. HornaDay. 
“Mr. Hormaday's style has the great practical meritof expressing clearly and unmistakably 
what its author means to say, while narrative and reflection are alike flavoured throughvut 
with characierstic touches dry American humour,”’—A theaceum. 
We recommend this volume as one which has scarcely a dull page.” —Field. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


| IDEAS about INDIA. 


SUAKIN, 1885; being a Sketch of the Cam- 


paign of this Year. by Major E. ‘Gaupume Parry 
“ This val able contribution to the history of our little wars........ It is clear not only 
that the author pos-csses sound judzment, an observant eye, and a knowledge of his proics- 
sion, but from hi» position—which was that, of transport otticer—enjoyed 
good opportunities fur becoming acquainted with the of the paign.” — Times. 


DEDICATED, RY PERMISSION, TO THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 


NEW INDIA; or, India in Transition. By 


H, J. 8. Corrox, a a Civil Service. Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Nothing could be more for this and for I, in to 
than that the should be carefully read by every man whi: in the 
House of Com —Mr. Bucur. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


By S. Brunt. 


“ Thoughtful and valuable.” Saturday Review. 
Crown 8vo. with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Rosert Hartmany, 


Professor in the University of Berlin. (International Scientific Serics. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles, fep, 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


LAST DAYS of MARIE ANTOINETTE: 


an Historical Sketch, By Lord RonaLp Gower. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of a PRIG. By Ong. 


His experiences are smartly imagined and smartly written.”" Atheneum. 
A TALE OF MIDLOTHIAN, 


HOW SHE ROSE; or, a Woman’s Victory. 


Crown 8vo. paper covers, Is. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLACKIE SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, fep. 4to. pp. 832, cloth, red edges, 1%s. 6d. ; half morocco, 15s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Literary, Scientific, Etymo- 


logical, and Pronouncing. Based on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
“This ‘Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one-volume English dictionaries hitherto published.”"—Academy, 


4 vols. imperial Svo. cloth, £5; or half-bound in morocco, £6 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: a Complete Encyclo. 
pedic Lexicon ; Literary, Scientific, and Technological. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 
“ A monument of patience, industry, and good work. From beginning to end it has received the same thorouch and conscientious care; it is copions, it is trust. 
worthy, it is ere J illustrated, and it is aimirably printed on good puper..... ++-It will be for many years the most serviceable and most higuly valued of English 


jurday Review. 


Just published, with above 200 Engravings, fep. Svo. cloth, 4s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in Clear and Simple Language, for Schools and 


Readers. By J. D. i F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's Col:ege, Belfast; Editor of the English Editionof 


General 
** Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy ” &c. 


* It possesses all the systematic arrangement and lucidity of the author’s former publications, and the Illustrations, which are abundant, leave nothing to be 
um. 
Eighth Edition, Revised avd Enlarged, medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


@esired.”—Athena 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Elementary Treatise. 


Translated and 


Extended by J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. Illustrated by 783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured 
Also in Separate Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. 


Part I.—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c. 
Part I1.—HEAT. 


Part III.—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 


“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental physics.”—Saturday Review. 
Eighth Edition (Twenty-sixth Thousand), medium 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE;; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


A Sketch of Contrasts 


— and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Full-pege 
“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”— Times, 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


A Series of Practical Guides to the Study of Water-Colour Painting, from the most Elementary Stage to'the more Advance‘, consisting of Facsimiles of Origina) 
Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustrations, and Full Instructions for Drawing and Painting. 


The Times says :—“ We can strongly recommend the series to young students,” 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. First Stage, 


teaching the Use of One Colour. By J. Cattow. In 8 parts, 4to. each 6d. ; 
or 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. Second Stage, 


teaching the Use of Seven Culours. By J. CaLtow. In 6 parts, each 6d. ; 


or 1 vol. cloth, 4s. 
SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING. By various Artists. In 4 parts, 4te, each 6d.; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE PAINTING. 


By Epwakp Duscay. In 4 parts, 4to. each 6d.; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINT- 


ING. By various Artists. In 4 parts, 4to. each 6d.; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


ADVANCED STUDIES in FLOWER 
Lay yy By Apa Hansovny. In 6 parts, 4to. each 1s.; or 1 vol. cluth, 


STUDIES of TREES. By J. In 


8 parts, 4to. each Is.; or First Series, cloth, 5s.; Second Series, cloth, 5s. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTING. By R. P. Lurren and J. Cattow. In 3 parts, 4to. each 1s. Gd. 


or 1 vol. cloth, 6s. 

SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By 
T. M. Ricuarpsox, R. P. Lerrcn, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rowporua 
7 te game aud J, NEEDHAM, In 3 parts, 4to. each Is. 6d.; or 1 vol, 
cloth, 


ILLUMINATING: Nine Examples in Colours 


and Gold of Ancient Illuminating. With Historical Notes by the } 
W. J. Lorri, B.A., F.S.A. In 4 parts, dto. each 1s. ; or 1 vol cluth, 


NEW BOOKS FOR JUVENILE READERS. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; or, the 


Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor A. J.Cuuncn. Crown 8vo. 
with 12 Full-page Lilustrations by Adrian Marie, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 
price 6s. 
“ Useful and extremely entertaining as well. Considering the difficulty of vividly reviv- 
ing the classical scenes andthe Komau ch there is a wonderfui nh 


THROUGH the FRAY: a Story of the 


Luddite Riots. By G. A. Henty. Crown $vo. with 12 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions by H. M. Pacer, clo h elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
Another of Mr. Henty's capital stories of episodes in English history.""—Morning Post. 


PATIENCE WINS; or, War in the Works. 


By G. MANVILLE Fenn. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, cloth elega it, 5s. 
“ Full of interest and adventure, and never flags for a minute from end to end.""—Standard. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. A New Edition. 


Beautifully Printed, end !ilu-trated by more than 100 Pictures from Designs 
by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
“ A neat edition, pu: ified for fami'y use, and with more than a hundred clever 
Mlustrativus by Gordon Browne." —Zismes. 


THE DRAGON and the RAVEN; or, the 


Days of King Alfred. By G.A. Henty. With 8 Full-page )llustrations 
by U. J.Staniland, RI. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 5s. 
“Thisis aspirited romance, te id by Mr. Ihenty with all the skill which he knows how 
‘yectator. 


to employ on such occasions. 


SILVER MILL: a Tale of the Don Valley. 


By Mrs, R. H. Reap, Author of “Dora,” &c. With 6 Full-page Pictures 
by John Schinberg. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“ A good girl's story-book...... Tho plet and the 


THE LION of the NORTH: a Tale of 


Gustavus Adolphus and the Wars of Religion. By G. A. Henry. With 1? 
ee Iulustrations by John Schinberg. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 
ges, 63. 
“ The tale is a clever and instructive piece of history, and as boys may be trusted to read. & 
conscient.ously, they can ha:diy tuil to be profited as well as pleased. '"—Zimes, 


BROWNSMITH’S BOY. By G. Manvitie 


Fexy. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Gurdou Browne, Crown 8va 
cloth elegant, olivine ed zea, 63. 


“* Brownsmith's Boy’ 1s all the books 
on ais co numerous ‘juveni that the present season has 


FOR NAME and FAME; or, Through Afghan 


Passes. By G. A. Henry. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon wue. 
Crown 8vo. clota elegant, 5s. 
“A very spirited and stirring narrative.” —Spectator. 


THE CONGO ROVEKS: a Story of the 


Slave Squadron. By C Author of * The Pirate Is'and” 
&c, Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations by J. Schinb-rg, 
elegant, 5s. 

“ No better sea story has lately been written.” —orniag Post. 


THE SEARCH for the TALISMAN: a 


Story of Labrador. By Henxry Frrira, Author of “Jack Lanthorn” &e. 
Crown 8vo. Llustrated by 6 Full-page Pictures by Schinverg, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d, 

“ Mr. Frith’s volume will be among those most read and highest valucd.”* 


fall Mall Gazette... 
r 

GYTHA’S MESSAGE: a Tale of Saxow 
England. By Author of “Glaucia, the Greek Slave” 
Crown 8vo, with 4 fuil-page Pictures by C, J. Staniland, cloth exira, 
price 2s, 6d, 

“ Cleverly portrays early Saxon life in England just before the Conquest." — Graphic. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 axp 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SEHLEY & CO., ESSHX STREET, STRAND 
(Lare or 54 FLEET STREET). 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 
Just published, price 5s. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By 


Professor SEELEY, 


With Portrait. 


Just published, price 5s. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: 


~ Great Rebellion, By Professor A. J. Caurcu. With C 


a Story of 


Illus- 


eat Oxo ring tov ay i ath interesting 


and new." —Journal 


By the same Author, ° 
“Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy readers."’ 


ROMAN a THE DAYS OF 


CICERU. 
STORIbS FROM HOMER. 


TRAGEDIANS, 5s, 
STORIES FROM 5s. 


STORIES OF THE KAST, FROM 


HERODOTUS, 
STORIES FROM LIVY. 5s. 


FROM THE GREEK 


Daily News. 
=. tee 4 OF THE PERSIAN 


5s, 
THE’ STORY OF THE LAST DAYS 
OF JERUSALEM. 3s. 6d, 
A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE 
FROM LUOIAN. 3s. 6d, 
HEROES AND KINGS. 1s. 6d. 
THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BAR- 
NET : a Tale of the Two Roses. 5s. 


Just published, price 5s. 


BORDER LANCES : 


a Romance of the 


Northern Marches. By the Author of “Belt and Spur.” With Coloured 


Illustrations, 
“The story is well told, The grotesques 


lours harmen 
book isa 


are charming, the coloured illustrations bright, and 


Jow nal of sducation. 
one. The il 


Yent 


~The 


> 


By the same Author. 


BELT AND SPUR. 5s. 


THE CITY IN THE SEA, 5s, 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS, 5s. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vivceyt Bnitoy. 


With Illustrations, price 5s. 


“ A beautiful historical novel.” —Academy. 
NEW STORY EXPLANATORY OF THR PRAYER-BOOK, 
BY MRS. CAREY BROCK. 
Just published, price 5s. 


CHURCH ECHOES : 


a Tale illustrative of 


the Daily Service of the Prayer-Book. By Mrs. Caney Brock, Author 
of * Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours.” 
“Will be found very useful in leading thoughtful yourg people to an intelligent use of their 
pray er-buok.""—Guardiun. 


By the same Author. 


CHANGES AND CHANCES. 5s. 
WUKKING AND WAITING. 5s, 
MARGARE1’S SECXET. 5s, 
HELSTONE. 5s, 
MICHELINE, 6s, 

MY FATHER’S HAND. 23s. 
CHILDREN AT HuME. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS: 
llustrasive Tales. 8 vols. each 5s. 


THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR. 
Price 5s. 

HOME MEMORIES. 

THE VIOLETS OF MONTMARTRE, 


Price 5s, 
DAME WINTON, 33s, 6d. 
ALMOST PERSUADED. 1s. 


a Series of 


Just published, price 5s, 


UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale. By Mrs. 


MARSHALL, With Illustrations. 


By the same Author. 


IN THE EAST COUNTRY. 5s. 

CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. 

MEMORIES OF TRO. BLOUS TIMES, 
Price 5s, 

THE ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 

LADY ALIVE, 5s. 

LIFES AFTERMATH, 5s. 

A LILY AMUNG THORNS, 5s. 

HEIGHTS AND VALLEY3. 5s. 

NOWADAYS. 5s. 

MRS. MAINWARING'S JOURNAL. 5s. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 5s. 

EDWARD'S WIFE, 5s. 


HELEN'S DIARY. 5s. 

CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s. 

THE OLD GATEWAY, 5s. 

BENVENUTA. 5s. 

THE OF FAYNE COURT. 
5 


Price 5s. 

DOROTHY'S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
JOANNA’'S INHERITANCE, is, 
VIOLEC DOUGLAS. 5s. 
MILLICENT LEGRH, 

COLSTON'S DAYS, 

RS. WILLOUGHBY’'S OCTAVE. 5s. 


Twelfth Thousand, 
“The most wonderful shillingsworth that modern literature has to offer."—Daily News. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, 
Written, and Illustrated by Josera and Rospins PeNNELL. Paper 
cover, 1s. ; or cloth, gil edyes, 2s. 6d. 

Just published, price 5s, 

A CRIPPLED ROBIN: a Story. By, M. E. 
Wixcuesrenr, Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” 

“Just the book for young people whose parents do not want pnb ome a to be —yew wee 


the trivu.vus and pernicious fiction tuo put before readers now 


Court C 


By the same Author. 


A CITY VIOLET. 5s. 
A NEST OF SPARROWS. 5s, 
VADER THE SHIELD, 53, 


CH{Re@S WITH THE CHICKS, 2s. 6d. 
A CABIN ON THE BEACH. da. 
4&4 WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 


3s. Gd. 


In a few days. 


JOYFULLY READY: 


a Sketch of the Life 


of Harry MacInues. By tis Morner. With Portrait and Illustration, 2s. 6d. 
Just published, price 5s, 


CHAPTERS on FLOWERS. By Caartorte 


Eu:zabern. New Eition, with 16 Coloured Illustrations. 


cone rt Publications of the present day, the ‘ Portfulio’ stands ia the very fires 
“ truly artistic periodical.""— Guardian. 
With Three Plates and many smaller Illustrations, Monthly, 2s. 64. 


Also a Large-paper Edition (limited to 50 Copies) with Proofs 
of the Plates, 


THE PORTFOLIO, 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


Arrangements for 1886. 


nm IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. An important Series of Articles 
P.G. HamerTox. With Piates after Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Claude, 
Salvator Rosa, Gainsborough, Turner, David Cox, and other Artists. 

JAMES WARD, R.A.: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By F. G. Sreruexs. With 
Illustrations, 

THE COSMATI FAMILY OF SCULPTOR ARCHITECTS IN ROME, AND 
THEIR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By J. H. Mippreroy, 

HERALDRY AND ITS VALUE IN DECORATION. By R. R. Hotmes. 

THE GROUP OF THE LAOCOON. By W. Warkiss Luoyp. With Illustrations, 

HATFIELD HOUSE AND PENSHURST CASTILE. By Sypxey Les. With 
Illustrations, 

LUGANO, VARALLO, AND BRESCIA, AND THE PAINTERS BERNARDINO 
LUINI, GAUDENZIO FERRARI, AND MORETTO DA BRESCIA. By 
J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, With Iilustrations. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WORKS OF RODIN, THE FRENCH SCULPTOR. 
By Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 


AN ON POMANDERS, By Professor 4. H.Caunc. With Illustra- 
ions, 

GUILDFORD. By Mrs. Pennett. With Dlustrations by Josep PENNELL. 

GOING TO THE FAIR. By G. Montanxp. Etched by L. Ricnetox. 

A WINDMILL. By Davin Cox. Engraved by C. B. Braxpanp. 

CATTLE IN REGENT’S PARK. By J. Warp. Etched by C, O. Mcrnay. 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF FRANCE. By Ruspexs. Etched by Mdlle. 

A SHRIMP GIRL. By Hocanrrn, Etched by C. Waurner, 

A WATER MILL. By W. J. Mituer. Engraved by C. O, Murray, 

SKETCHES AT HARROW. By JosErn PENNELL. 


“ It is still to the ‘ Portfolio’ that we look for the more characteristic exercise of the art of 
etching." —Saturday Review. 


THE “PORTFOLIO” VOLUME for 1885. 


Containing 36 Copperplates, and about 150 minor Illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 35s. ; or hall-morocco, 42s. 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


Just published, price 21s, 
WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrte. 


Imperial 4to. with 12 Plates and numerous Vignettes, cloth, gilt edges, 
a@ Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the lalf-morocco, 
price £4 4s, 


the producti SS = Messrs, Seeley & Co. have no rivals.” 


Just published, price 16s, 


ISIS and THAMESIS: Hours at Oxford and 


Below. By Professor A. J. Cnuxcn. With Etchings and Vignettes. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of balf-morocco,. 
price 42s. 
“ These pages will be enjoyed alike by the artist, the angler, and the "Varsity man.” 


Graphic. 
Just published, price 5s. 


REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By 


W.M. Conway. With 16 Illustrations, 


LANDSCAPE, By Pattie Hamerron, 


Author of “ Etching and Etchers,” “ The Graphic Aris,” &c. Columbier8vo. 
with 50 Illustrations, Five Guineas, Large-paper copics, with Proofs of the 
Engravings, Ten Guineas. 


“ The superh volume before us may be said to represent. so far as this country is concerned, 
illustration, decoration. typography, and taste in binding at their best,employcd on a work 
devo ed to the fine arts exclusive! —A theneum. 

* Not the least important featuce in the Louk is the number of most batenentiong encravines 
of various kivds freely inter§persed among its pages, as if there were the jeas! t chance Mr. 
Mamerton’s good writing not being enough to charm us." —Spectator. 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES; 


with especial reference to Changes in its Architecture and Topograpby. Bs 
P.G. Hamerroy. With 12 E:chings and numerous Vignetics. Cloth, gilt 
edges, £1 1s.; Large-paper copies, vellum, £4 4s. 
“Mr. writes of Varis as if he loved and 88. cease ye 
tedious paragraph in the volume. The il ali of the 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of 7 EN By Stoney L. Lex. With 14 Copper- 
plates and 30 V gnettes by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, 2ls.; Large paper’ 
copies, vellum, £4 4s, 
“Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the period. i 
trations are firmiy drawn, clear, and gvod, On the whole, the book is excellent.” peed 


A 
“Thorough! good in 1 pan way, and well worthy the attention of any who are luoking vut 
for a really valt gift-book."—Geardian” 


AN ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES 


of VIRGIL. By the late SamveL Patwer. With Illustrations by the 
Autior. 14 Copper) 2is, 
beautiful book.” — 7imes, 


ETCHINGS in “BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. 


Soterdey Review. 


By Exnest GeorGe. New Edition, on hand-made paper, imp. 4to. 21s, 
“ A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.” —Standard. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, : 
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LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES ] 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


STANFORD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY 


COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-NINE MAPS, 


With letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Scssional Divisions and 
Unions, Population Tables, and other particulers relating to County Statistics, 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituencies. 

The Maps include 23 Physical and Stat»stical Maps, Maps of the Isle of Man, 
Jersey, Guerns y, and the sma'ler Channel Islands, in addition to Maps on a uniform 
scale of all the Counties of England and Wales, and Plans of Towns returning 
more than two Members coloured to show the New Parliamentary Divisions. 


8vo. half Persian morocco, 28s. (Parcels postage, 6d.) 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


yey of Eugiand, made such « book as this almost necessary; a ar 
we been better done. But the new system of distribu'ion has not only introduced divisions 
which no one but a rather unusually expert tovographer is likely to recognise from their mere 
names, but it has done more —i: has avowe.lly introdu the principle of making a district to 
acertain extent homogeneous in character, and the extentto which certain occupations and 
interests are now represented integral'y can be better shown by the means adop' in such a 
book as this th in in any other way. The volume is almost certain to command a very large 
eale, and it is already certain that it deserves it.”—Saturday Review. 4 

“It will be invaluable to the student of Local Government, and to every one who wishes to 
follow the the promised Local Government Biil. 1t wili be a weapon in the hands 
of the reformer.”"—Spectator. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 


and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Kerra Jonnston, F.R.G.S., Editor 
of the Africa volume in “ Stanfori’s Compendium of Geography and Travel,” 
late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition. 
Third Edition, revised by E. G. RAVENSTRIN, F.R.G.S. Large post 8vo. with 
Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth 12s. ; calf extra, 8s. 
“Mr. Johnston, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details to be found in most 
school books geography, has produced a work in some respects more complete than any 
other of the kind with which we are acquainted. has aimed at giving the genera! results 
of the latest and-best research in the great departments of geography ; and, amid the ever- 


host of competitors, his text-book deserves to take a high place. The work is 

illustrated with maps. Altogetner the work is a clear, simple, and accurate expo- 

sition of the main facts and principles in the various departments of geography, not only 
handy reierence- 


useful as a text-book for colleges and the higher schools, or asa book, but 
to a large extent very interesting reading."’—7imes. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 4to. Edition, g 44 C d Maps, care- 

drawn and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an 

ical Index to the Geography of the World. Second Evition, half- 

morocco, cloth sides, giit edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 15 inches by 12}; 
weight, 4 lbs. 8 oz. 

This Atlas was commenced under the superintendence of the late John 
Arrowsmith, and is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a 
thoroughly reliable atlas of a handy size. Each map measures 14 inches by 11. 
The work has been executed throughout in the highest style of carto- 
prevhy. regardiess of expense, and it is hoped that this Atlas will form an 

valuable and portable beo of reference. 

of _GEO- 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 


GRAPHY and TRAVEL, for General Reading. Based on HELLWALD's “ Die 

Erde und ihre Vilker.” Translated by A. H. Kann, M.A.I. A Series of Six 

Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. Larve post 

8vo. cloth, with Maps, Ethnological Appendices, and several hundred 
ons. 

Price £6 6s. the set, in cardboard box, or each volume scparatcly, 21s. The 

volumes are also kept in stock in calf binding, each 28s. ; or morocco, each 32s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Roprer, F.G.S., and Grorce G. 
CursHotm, B.Se. Edited by Sir Axprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S, With 
Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Cloth gilt, 2)s. 


ASIA, With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.L 
Edited by Sir Ricaanp Tempte, Bart., G.C.S.L, C.L.E. Cloth gilt, 21s. 


AFRICA. Edited and Extended by Kerra Jonnston, F.R.G.S., 
late Leader of the Roya! Geographical Society’s Fast African Expedition, 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.1. Fourth Eiition, 
Revised and Corrected by E.G. Ravexsresy, F.B.G.S., cloth gilt, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. Edited and Enlarged by Professor F. V. 
Haypen, of the United Siates Geolocical Survey; and Professor A. R. C, 
Se_wrx, F.B.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. Cloth gilt, 21s, 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. Ejited and Extendel by H. W. Bares, Assistant of 
the Royal Geographical Society ; Author of “The Naturalist on the River 
Amazon.” With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Kuang, M.A.I, Third 
Edition, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. Edited and Extended by Atrrep R. Wattacz, 
F.RG.S., Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “Geographical Distribution 
of Animals,” &c. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.ALI. 
Fourth Edition, cloth gilt, 21s. 

“ The six volumes contain. on the whole, a more fent and i ive of 
facts in relation to physical and political yonny than any other work of the kind 


wn d, and the apparatus of Maps an agraims with which the ‘urnished 
extremely creditabie to those coucerued in its execution.Saturday y 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


“The seerct of Miss Buckley's success as a popular P der of the abstruse results of the 
highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and results. She is content with 
no second-hand knowledge : she has in all cases gone to the fountain-head.”— Times. 


THE FAIRY LAND of SCIENCE. Seven. 


teenth Thousand. Post 8vo. with 74 Illustrati cloth edges, 6s, : 
calf extra, lls. 


“ Her methods 0° presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp most 
and striking, and a mirably calculated to calle the reader to realize the trath ececcces 
book abounds with beautisully engraved and thoroughly appropriate illustrations, and alto- 

ther is one of the most successiul attempts we know of to combine the dulee with the wile, 

Ve are sure any of the older children would welcome it as a Christmas present ; but it de- 
serves to take a permanent place in literature of youth.” — Times, 


LIFE and her CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Animal Life, from the Amceba to the Insects. Tenth Thousand. Post 8yo, 

with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf extra, 1ls, 

“ None will read its introductory chapter without advantage, and fi 1 

through without enjoyment...... y hat constitutes the book's chief 

simple, yet quite scientific, style which runs through it, t ‘or thought and future stud: 
which it aflords, and the truly philosophic glow which lights up its every page...... The wom 
study of souieny— science of living things—which, 

"—Nature. 


forms a charming introduction to the 
We trust, will find its way into many hi 


TAT 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, The 
Great Backboned Family. Fourth Thousand. Post 8vo. with numero 
Illustrations, cloth, gilt ec ges, 8s. Gd. ; calf extra, 14s. 

“ We can conceive no better gift-book than this volume. Miss Buckley has red 
pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of scienti erica 

Spectator. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of | iscovery from the Time of the Greeks ¢ 
the Present Time. Third kdition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations, a 
gilt, gilt edges, 8s, 6d. ; cloth plain, 7s. 6d.; calf extra, 12s. 6d. 

“ The work, though mainly intended for children and young persons, may be most ad 
tazeously read by many persons of riper age, aud may serve to im lant in thei inte a 
fu. clearer of * the p ises, the achi and claims of 

Journal of Science. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: a 


Series of Volumes Illustrative of Natural History and of the 
World, with Descriptive Letterpress. Folio, each 73.64. ~~ 


No. 1. LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS, 
By ADAM WHITE. Tenth Edition, with 54 Folio Coloured Plates, 


No.2. LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the 
Anthor of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Sixth Edition, with 31 Double-page 


No. 3. LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of ANIMALS. Fourth Edition, with 60 Folio Coloured Plates, 


No.4. PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in 
all LANDS. Second Edition, with 48 Coloured Plates. 


No. 5. PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, and 
NUMBER. Eighth Edition, with 36 Folio Coloured Plates. ' 


LONDON.—A HISTORY of LONDON. By 


the Rev. W. J. Lorrtg, 3.A., F 8.A., Author of “ Round about Lo: 
and Out of London,” ** Memorials of the Savoy,” &c. Second Edition 2 ail 
large post 8vo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s, ; calf 
extra, 45s. 


“ The history of London is in reality the history of the origin and rress 
greatest social creations of mankind. Its variety is infinite. and its 
tended beyond all measure without transgressing its legitimate province. The Ricsecien oft 
Lond«.n must be a topographer,an antiquarian, a constituiional and ecclesiastical lawyer. 
an architectural critic, a cicerone, an anecdotist, and we know not what besides. He eet be 
capable of dealing with an enormous mass of material, of carrying it lightly and dis slaying 
it deftly : he must be critical enough to reject mere legend, and imaginative enough te veenn> 
struct a living picture of the past out of very obscure and often very intractable materia is 
and be nust pass with decision and diserimination over ground which could never be tree 
versed at all if he were to stop to notice everything of interest that offers itself by the way, Mr 
Loftie has attempted this vast and ins iring task, and, notwithstanding its queen nus 
difliculty, he has it success.""— Times, 

* A generous storchouse of instruction asd suggestion, and a faithful i 
which is pe haps fuller of interest than that of any other city in the world, p= pl. 
pene. ¥ ye may congratulate r. Loftie on having produced a 

upon London which will be a monument not for ail time, per 
“A thorough and scholarly piece of work. Mr. je has earcfully brought together all 
that is known of the history of London, and has set it before the reader ina 
form.” temporary Keview. ing and attractive 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The PHYSICAL GEO- 


LOGY and GEOGRAPIIY of GREAT PRITAIN. By Sir Ayxpnew C. 

Ramsay, LL.D., F.B.S., late Director-General of the Geological Surveys of 

the United Kingdom, Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged. With Geological 

Map printed in Colours, and numerous Additions, Illustrations of Forsils, 
Sections, and Landscapes. Post 8vo. 15s.; calf extra, 21s, 

“ No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recommended to the 

It ot and Worthy to take a foremust place 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN: an Illustrated 


Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children, By Rev. 
GronGe M.A., F.LS., F.G.S. Third Edition, Post 8vo, with #2 
full-page Lilustrations, cloth, 4s, A few copies with the Illustrations havd- 
coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edzes, 14s, 


Just such anclementary ‘ext -book of botany as might be put into pract: hoole 
without the slightest doubt that children would take 
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“ Nothing short of the full contents of its extensive title-page would suffice to convey even 9 
faint notion of the variety of the contents of this important volume. Perhaps if we say that it 
offers Wy the combined labours of the printer, the map draughtsman, and the colourist a survey 
pot and and Wales from every point of view whence the geographer, the politician, the 1 
ecc! action! Gignitery. the statistician, the lawyer, the fiscal administrator, the urban and } 
county authority, and the parochial officer have occasion to regard their country, we should -s 
e come nearer to an indication of its scope and purpose. ""— Daily News. 
“ For completeness and compactness leaves nothing to be desired. A glance at its contents 
‘ shows that it is far more than a mere county atlas ''"—Standard. 
* The universal change which has come over the county. and to some extent the borough GE‘ 
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December 12, 1885.] 


‘The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


SIR CHARLES WILSON’S JOURNAL. 


FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM: 


A Journal of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and 
of the Ascent of the Nile in General Gordon’s 
Steamers. 


By Colonel Sir CHARLES W. WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., &c., 
Late Deputy Adjutant-General (Intelligence Branch), 
Nile Expedition. 


Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


THE RIVER COLUMN : a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General Henry Brackensury, C.B., 
late Commanding the River Column. With Maps by Major the Hon. 


F.L. L. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


COMPLETION of the CABINET EDITION 


of GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. Complete in 24 vols. crown 8vo. 
£6. Each volume, 5s., may be had separately. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions. 

ApAm BEDE, with Illustrations, 3s. MILL oN THE FLoss, with 
Mlustrations, 3s. 6d.—FELIX Hort, TRE RApDICAL, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
SCENES OF Lirg, with Illustrations, 3«.—SILas MARNER, with Ilus- 
trations, 2s. 6d.—Romoia, with Vignette, 3s, 6d.—DANIEL with 

_. Vignette, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, with Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 
her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 'y w. 
Cross. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. lis. 

Now ready, Vols. I. and II., with Additional Matter, each 5s. 
Vol. IIL, with Additions. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE OPENING of the LINE: a Strange 


Sory of Dogs and their Doings. By Poxsonsy Cox. With numerous 
Tilustrations by J. H. Oswald Brown. 4to. (This day. 


[Shortly. 


THE ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. A. W. Momente, M.A., D.Se., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in King's College, London. Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 5s. 

By the same Author. 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY; and other 
Sermons. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s, 


AGNOSTICISM ; and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PERSONALITY ; the Beginning and End of Motaghyeias, 
and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 

THE BASIS of RELIGION ; Being an Examination of 
Natural Religion. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. I. Granam, B.S.0, 8vo. with 
Portrait, 14s, 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS ; and 


other Poems. By W. EpmMonsroune AytToun, D.C.L.. Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Iliustra- 
tions from Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton and W. H. Paton, R.S.A, Small 4to, 
ant cloth bincing, gilt edges, 21s 
ANOTHER EDITION, being the Thirtieth, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS; 


and other Occasional Papers. By Lady Joun Manners, Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, [This day. 


FIAMMETTA: a Summer Idyll. = a W. 


Srory. ard of “Roba di Roma,” Graffii He and She,” 
“ Cusule St. Angelo,” “ Vallombrosa,” &c, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


INSTITUTES of LOGIC. By Joun Vertcn, 


LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in < d University of Glasgow. 
Post 8vo, 12s, 6d. (This day. 


THE SHIRE HIGHLANDS (East Central 


Africa). By Joun BucHANAN, Planter at Zomba. Crown 8vo. witha Map, 5s, 
(This day. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia, By G. Gunszesemn 
Davies. Author of “The Swan and her Crew.” New Edition, crown 8vo, 
Illustra'ed with 7 Full-page Piates, 6s. 


BON GAULTFIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


Tilustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth Edition, fop, 8vo. 5s, 


THE NOVELS of L. B. WALFORD. New 
and Uniform Edition, Crown 8vo, each 5s. 

MR. SMITH: A PART OF HIS LIFE. TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, 

COUSINS. DICK NETHERBY. 

PAULINE. THE BABY'’S GRANDMOTHER. 


NEW WORK BY MISS GORDON CUMMING. 


Next week will be published. 
WANDERINGS IN CHINA. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
2 vols, 8vo. 25s. 
By the same Author. 
AT HOME in FIJI. Fourth Edition, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


A LADY'S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. New 
Edition, post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS; The Kingdom of Hawaii. 2 vols. 26s, 
LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University ot 
Edinburgh. Edited b: y his Sons. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
price 16s, Vol. Il, MEMOIRS. (Jmmediately. 


THE WHITE ANGEL of the POLLY ANN; 


M.A., Author of “ Orellana; and other Poems. 0. 38. 6d. (This day. 


BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY: a ee 


of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. Bholleee ANDREW 
Professor of Logic and ins & in the University College 
and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo. 


ON the ETHICS of NATURALISM. Bei 
the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sornuny, M.A., Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Examiner in tn tho 
of Ediuburgh, Crown 8vo. 6s. (This 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND ; from Agricola’s 


Invasion to the Extinction of the last Jacobite oheiente, By Jonn Hitt 
Burton, D.C.L. New Edition, revised, 8 vols. and Index. Crown 8vo. £3 3s. 


THE SCOT ABROAD. By the Same. Second 


Edition, crown Svo. 10s, 6d, 


THE BOOKHUNTER. By the Same. 


Edition, crown 8vo. Roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. 


of Soa Wale 


New 


HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA. 


By A. W. Kinetaxe. Cabinet Edition. 7 vols. crown Svo. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans, 42s. The vols. may be had separately, each 6s. 


EOTHEN. By the Same. 


crown 8vo. 63, 


New Edition, 
GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Sir 


TuEopore MarrTIN, K.C.B, Second Edition, crown 8yo. 63. Cheap Edition, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse. With Life and Notes, By the Same. 2 vols. crown 8v0» 
printed on hand-made paper, 21s, 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. Done into English Verse. By the Same. Second Edition, printed 
on papier crown 8yvo, 8s, 


ALTIORA PETO. By Lawrence OtipHant. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


PICCADILLY : a Fragment of Contemporary 


Biography. By the Same. With 8 Peete by Richard Doyle. Fifth 
Edition, 4s, 6d. Cheap Edition, paper cover, 2s. 6d, 


THEISM. Rosert Furst, D.D., LL.D. 


in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By the Same. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D, 


GararD. 3 vols. post Svo. 25s. 6d. 


REATA: What’s in a Name? By the Same. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By the Same, 


Crown 8vo. 68, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. 


[December 12, 1885, 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 
8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


From 1837 to 1852. 
the late CHARLES C, F. GREVILLE, Esq. 
By Clerk of the Council. ~ 


Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV. 


AND KING WILLIAM IV. 
3 vols. 8vo. 363, 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by His Grace the Duke or Bravurort, K.G., assisted 
by AL¥rRED E.T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


‘HUNTING. By His Grace the Doxe or Beavrort, K.G., 
Piette With 53 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, &c. Crown 8vo. 


FISHING. 
tributions 1. ARQUIS OF Exeren, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major Joun 

P. G. Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 
VoL. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Ilastrations. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vo. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland; or, Twenty end, a Parliamentary ublic. By M. ANTONIN 
LarBvne PonTauis. Translated from the French by §. E. and A. STEPHENSON. 


vols, 8vo. 36s, 
the yet given to the world of the 
history of Holland under the rule of John de Witt.”—<St. James's Gazet/e. 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) MISCELLANEOUS and 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant 
ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 

*,* In this new edition a selection’ has been made of all the more per- 
manently valuable ao and notes contained in the three volumes of 
——— originally published under the editorial care of Miss 

ELEN TAYLOR. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor EDWARD ZELLER 
by 8. Frances ALLeyne and Evetyn Apsotr. Crown 8vo. 10s. 61. 


KANT’S INTRODUCTION to LOGIC, and 


his Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of the Four Figures. Translated by 
Tomas KINGSMILL AnBOTT, B.D. Fellowand - ag of Trinity College, Dublin. 
With e few Notes by 8. T. T. 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850, 


MicHakgt G. McLHALL, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the Society 
Arts, Author of the “ Dictionary of Statistics,” ‘‘ The Balance-Sheet of the 
World,” &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 63. 


H. With Con- 


HORSE and MAN : their Mutual Dependence 
and Duties, By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Author of “ Homes Without 
Hands” &c. ith 49 Anatomical and other Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the same Author. To be 
hung in Stables, for the use of Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4s. 
ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN. 


MARLBOROUGH. By G. Sarntssury. [ Ready. 
SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Trartt. [Un the press. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND 


B. the Right Hon. Lord Buasourne, Author of “ Higgiedy- Piggledy,” 
from Fairyland,” &c. With 20 Iastrations by Linley Sambourne. 
Crown 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a Perr’s 


fox. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A.D. T. Wurrney, 


Author of “ The Gayworthys” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. lds. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Juttan Srureris. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. lds. 


BY SHORE and SEDGE. By Brer Harte. 


16mo. Is. sewed. 
— 1, An Apostle of the Tales—2, Sarah Walker -3. A Ship 


The eng nisite pathos which constitutes the great charm of Bret Harte's writing 
‘has mover boon more apparent than the first of the three tales of his new book.” 
Morning Post, 
THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOME WHIST: an Eas asy Guide to Correct 


By “ Five or Civuss” (Richard 


The SEASONS PICTURED : in Forty-eight 


By Ricuagp A. Procron. Demy 4to. 5s. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By Ricnarp 


STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


LORD MACAULAYS WORKS. 


ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 


complete in 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 3s, 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown $vo. 2s. 6¢. 


ESSAYS. 
EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDENT'S 

PEOPLE's EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s, 
CABINET EDITION, ‘4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second, 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
PEOPLES EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, '8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols, 8vo. £4. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s, 6d 
POPULAR EDITION, fep. 4to. Is, 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, cr. > 33. Gd. clotn extra, gilt 


CABINET EDITION, post 8vo. 3s, 
COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by Lady 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4 16s. 


TREVELYA 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy Svo. £5 5s. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) LIFE and LETTERS. 


By the Right Hon. G. 0. TrEvELYAN, M.P. 
POPULAR EDITION, | vol. crown 8vo. 68, 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wo! 


sey to the Defeat of the Armada. 
ABiNET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 1 — 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. ag 


FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) SHORT STUDIES 


on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo., 24s, 
of the 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS 


SAINTS and MARTYRS, With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


8vo. 31s. 6d. 
JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA, the Virgin Mary, as represented in Sacred and Legendary Art. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcats, 1 vol. 8vo. 2ls. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 8vo. 2is. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) HISTORY of © the 


SAVIOUR, His Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady EASTLAKE, With 
13 Etchings and 231 Woodcats, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, &c. 

— EDITION, with Illustrations, Maps, &c, 2 vols. square crown 
0. 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION. With 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 


the Rev, G. R. Gieic, M.A, Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


LADY BRASSEY’S “A VOYAGE in the 
* SUNBEAM.” Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map 
and 65 Wood Engravings. Library Edition, Svo. 21s. Cabinet Edition, 
crown > Prize Edition, with 37 Woodcuts, fep. 8vo. white 

oth, 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS and 


TALES. The HU i HENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits and i1 Vignettes. 
11 vols, crown Svo. 42s, VIVIAN GREY 


ENDYMION VENRFTIA. 

LOTHAR. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONING CONTARINI FLEMING, &e, 
SYBIL ALRvY, IXION, & 

TANCRED. THE YOUNG DUKE, &c, 


G. J. WHYTE MELVIULLE’S NOVELS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 8 vols. price 1s. each sewed ; or 1s, 6d. each bouud 
in scarlet cloth 
THE GLADIATORS, HOLMBY HOUSE. 
THE INTERPR:1ER. KATE COVENTRY. 
D FOR NOTHING. DIGBY GRAND. 


Goo 
THE QUEEN’s MARES, GENKRAL BOUNCE. 


MISS SEWELL’S STORIES and TALES. 


ance, 11 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, in cloth extra, with gilt 
ges. 

AMY HERBERT. GERTRUDE. 
THE EARL’S DA’ 

THE EXPERIENVE OF LIFE 


CLEVE HALL, _[IVORS. 
KATHARINE ASHTON, 
MARGARET PEKRCIVAL, 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. LANETON PARSONAGE. URSULA, 


London : -LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


~ Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; ant Published by WILLIAM BOYCH, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, ia the Parish of St, Paul, Coveat Garden, in the County of MidJlesex.—Sarurday, December 12, 1335, 
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